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e “FAIRLY WITHOUT A RIVAL.”—Congregationalist 


THE MOST EMINENT AUTHORS ofthe day, such| ~~ 
as Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Prof. Max Muller, Prof. Hux- 
ley, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Prof. Tyndall, Richard A. 
Proctor, Edward A. Freeman, Frances Power Cobbe, 
The Duke of Argyll, James Anthony Froude, Alfred 
Koussell Wallace, Mrs. Muloch, Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
TKhackeray, Jean Ingelow, Gco. MacDonald, Wm. 
Black, Anthony Trollope, R. D. Blackmore, Julia Ka- 
vanagh, Mrs. Parr, Henry Kingsley; Mrs. Macquoid, 
Francis W. Newman, Thomas Carlyle, Erckman-Cha- 
trian, W. W. Story, Robert Euchanan, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in the-pages ¢f 


LITTELL’S LIVING ACE. 


In 1876, Tur Livine AGE enters upon its thirty-third year. Having absorbed its younger come 
petitor, “ EVERY SATURDAY,” itis now without a rival in its special field. Originally com- 
mended by President Adams, Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, historians Sparks, Prescott, Bancroft, 
Ticknor, and many others, it has never failed to receive the warmest support of the best men and 
journals of the country, and has met with constantly increusing success, 

A weekly magazine, of sixty-four pages, Tur LIVING AGE givés more than 
TEIREE AND A QUARTER TEIOvUSAND 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. It presents in an he 
inexpensive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing to its weekly issue, con 
and with a satisfactory completeness attempted by no other — ion, the best Essays, Reviews, ore = 
icisms, Tale, Sketches of ‘I'ravel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific; iographigg], Historical, and Politi- 
cal Information. from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. - ~ - 

During the coming year, the Serial and Short Stories of * ed 

TEES IBADING FOREIGN AUTIEORSG 
will be given, together. with an amount, wnapproached by any other periodical in the world, of the most 
valuable Literary and-Scientific matter of the day from the pens of the above-named‘ ‘and many other 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discoverers, and Editors, representing every department of 
Knowledge and Progress. sé mide 

In short, THE LivinG AGE is invaluable as a time, labor, and money-saving publication. It fur- 
nishes the only satisfactorily fresh and COMPLETE compilation of a literature that is indispensable to 
American readers ; — indispensable because it embraces the productions of ? 




















TEE ABLEST LlTVING WRITERS 
in all branches of Literature, Science, Art, and Politics. Attention isjnvited to the following recent 


Opinions of The Living Ase.: 
“ Ought to find a piace in every American Home."’ — et Pay periodical in America.”—Rev. Theo. Le 
uyler, D. 
“Its pages teem with the choicest literature of the 
day.” — NW. Y. Tribune. 
“ With it alone areader may fairly keep up with all that 
is important in the literature, fiistory, politics, and 


. ¥. Times. 
**Tn no other single publication can there be found so 
much of sterling literary excellence.” — WW. ¥. Zvening 


‘ost. 

nee summngh its pages alone it is possible to’ be as thor- 
oughly well informed in current literature as- by the | science of the day." — The Methodist, N. Y. 
perusal of a long list of monthlies.,.. Jt reproduces “The ablest essays, the most entertaining stories, the 
the best thoughts of the best min %, the civilized world, | finest poetry of the English language are here gathered 
upon alltopicsof living interest.."—Philadeiphia Inquirer | together.” — Jilinois State Journal. 

** Simply indispensable to any one who desires to keep “More than ever indispensable, in these days of fre- 
abreast of the thought of the age in any department of | quent publication in expensive English Reviews, of arti- 
science.or literature.” — Boston Journal. cles on_the great questions of current inquiry, by such 





“ A more attractive periodical cannot be found in the 
United States. Wherever there is culture and breadth 
of view it isappreciated, and the more it is appreciated 
the higher wiil rise the tone of Amcrican literature and 
the taste of American ers.’* — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

** The best of all our eclectic publications.’’ — Zhe Na- 


ion, N. ¥. 

“And the cheapest. A monthly that comes every week.” 
— The Advance, Chicago. 

“Incomparable in the richness, variety, and sterling 
worth of its articles, and equal toseveral ordinary maga- 
zinesin the amount of matter presented.''—Zhe Stand- 
ard, Chicago. 

“ Grows richer and richer the longer it lives. There is 
no other known way of getting so much good reading 
for so little money.” — Christian ter, Boston. 

“It is a thorough compilation of what is best in the 
literature of the day, whether relating to history, biog- 
raphy, fiction, poetry, wit, science, politics, theology, 
criticism, or art.” — Ha Daily Courant. 

“ A pure and perpetual reservoir and fountain of enter- 
tainment and instruction.” — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 





men as Max Muller, Huxley, Tyndall, and many others.” 
— Milwaukee Daily Sentin?i. 

“Its publication in weekly numbers gives to ita great 
advantage over its monthly contemporaries in the spirit « 
and freshness ofits contents.— Zhe Pacific, San Francisco. 

“ Of all periodicals in the world, if a man can takconly 
one, he shuuld by all mcans take THe Livinc AGE.... 
There is nothing comparable to it in true value in the 
move range of periedical literature.” — Mobile Daily 

ister. 

*'The more noted new novels appear as serials, and the 
more distinguished foreign thinkers in criticism, science, 
and artare represented in its pages.... Itis the only 
compilation that presents with a satisfactory complete- 
ness, as well as freshness the best literature of the al- 
most innumerable and generally inaccessible European 
quarterlies, monthlies, and weeklies, — a literature em 
bracing the productions of the ablest and most eultured 
writersliving. Jt is, therefore, indispensable to every one 
whodesires a thorough compendiumof ali that isadmirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.” — Boston Post. 

“It has no equalin any country ,"'"—Philadelphia Press. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. An exgra copy sent gratis to any one gebting 


up a club of five new subscribers. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
[“ Possessed of ‘LITTELL’s Lrvina AGE’ and of one or other of our vivacious American month. 
lies, a subscriber will tind himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Eve’ng Bulletin.] . 


For $10.50 Tue Livine ‘AGE and either one of the four-dollar monthly Magazines (or Ha "8 
Weekly or Bazar, or Appleton’s Journal, weekly) will be sent for a year, with postaye prepaid on both, 


or, for $9.50, Tux LIVING ‘AGE and Scribner’s S¢. Nichol 


LITTELL & GAY, 17 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ADDRESS 


as. 
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THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


No. XXXVII. 





JANUARY, 1876. 


Art. I.—1. The Ameriean Conflict. By Horace Greeley. New 
York. 1866. 

2. A Constitutional View of the Late War between the States ; its 
Causes, Character, Conduct, and Results. By Alexander H. 
Stephens. Philadelphia, Pa.: National Publishing Company. 
During the year which immediately preceded the great war 

of 1861, we conceived the design of writing the history of that 

ever-memorable event, which had already ‘cast its shadow be- 
fore’, and covered the New World with a portentous gloom. 

The first volume of this history is now nearly ready for the press. 

It is the history of the conflict between the North and the 

South,— the dramatis persone of the great tragedy in question,— 

from its commencement before the formation of ‘the more per- 

fect Union’ to its final explosion in 1861; that is to say, the 
war of words, and passions, and prejudices, and theories, and 
legislation, which led to the war of arms and blood. The object 
of this volume is, then, to exhibit the character of the parties to 
the war, not as seen in any ante-bellum theory respecting ‘the 
two civilizations’, or ‘the two manner of people’, but as shown 
by ‘the deeds done in the body’. Or, in other words, to judge 
each party, not by any self-flattering notices of its own, but by 

‘the facts of record’. 

The best apology which we can offer for having undertaken 

1 
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so great and difficult a work, is a simple statement of the cireum- 
stances which led to the formation of this design, and of the 
manner in which it has been prosecuted. For, if any one will 
consider, how or why we began the study of the great sectional 
quarrel ; how we were led on from discovery to discovery ; and 
how these things impressed our heart; he will be convinced, 
that it became a matter of necessity, rather than of ambition, that 
we should write a history of the late war. He will see, in one 
word, that we have written this history, however little qualified 
for so great a task, simply because we could not help writing it; 
that is to say, without a violation of the most sacred convictions 
of duty. 

1. How we began the study of the great quarrel between the 
North and the South. In the year 1860, while under the dark 
shadow of the impending war, we heard a Professor of Law, in 
one of our Southern Universities, very positively and confidently 
declare, that the Missouri Compromise of 1820 was a Southern 
measure; that it had been religiously observed, by the whole 
country, as a sacred compact for more than thirty years; and 
that, notwithstanding all this, the South had, for a purely sec- 
tional advantage, procured its repeal, by an act of the most 
infamous bad faith. These words filled us with astonishment. 
But we were not in a condition to make a reply; because we 
were, in fact, ignorant as to whether the terrible accusation was 
true or false. We had fondly believed, it is true, that all was 
well with the fair South; that her honor was without stain or 
reproach. But then we had never examined the subject; and 
consequently, for aught we knew to the contrary, she might be 
the foul thing which one of her own distinguished sons had de- 
clared her to be. He ought to know; he was a Professor of 
Law ; and, as it seemed to us, he could have no possible motive 
to misrepresent her conduct, unless it were the self-righteous 
desire to appear better than his neighbors. Perhaps he is right. 
It is certain that we know nothing on the subject. 

It was under these circumstances, and in this state of mind, 
that our resolution was taken. We remember its import, and 
its motives, as well as if they had just this moment entered into 
our mind. We determined to examine the history of the Mis- 
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souri Compromise; and, if possible, ascertain for ourselves the 
exact truth. We resolved, at the same time, that if, after a 
careful investigation, it should appear that the accusation of the 
learned Professor of Law was true, we would not stand with the 
South in the evidently on-coming conflict of arms. We did not 
resolve, it is true, to stand with the North; because it was im- 
possible for us to join her in a war against our own settion, our 
own friends, our own firesides and homes. But, on the other 
hand, it was equally impossible for us, to unite, even with the 
South, in the defence of an infamously bad cause. Hence, we 
determined to examine the whole question, as fairly and fully as 
possible; and then decide whether duty required us to cast in 
our fortunes with the South, or else remain neutral in the great 
impending conflict. 

Accordingly, we studied the history of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, from its first inception to its final passage in 1820, and 
from its passage in 1820 to its repeal in 1854, There is not a 
motion, nor a resolution, nor a speech, nor a vote relating to the 
subject, in all the annals of Congress, which we did not carefully 
examine, according to the best of our ability, with a view to as- 
certain the exact truth, and the clear line of duty. In the prose- 
cution of this inquiry, it is, perhaps, too much to claim that we 
paid no regard to consequences, for we are at best weak and 
fallible creatures. But, if we are not greatly mistaken, no paltry 
considerations of self, or fortune, or reputation influenced our de- 
cision. It is certain, that after the examination was finished, 
and our conclusion was formed, we experienced an inexpressible 
relief; for ‘we then felt, that we could not only stand, but, if 
need be, we could also fall, with the devoted South. Her honor, 
at least in so far as the Missouri Compromise was concerned, ap- 
peared to us absolutely immaculate. We breathed the more 
freely ; because, as every one knows, the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise served as the signal for the great war of 1861. 

But while our studies relieved our mind of one very great 
burden, they oppressed it with another. Like most other private 
persons, we had devoted ourselves to the duties and studies con- 
nected with our individual vocation in life, and left the public 
affairs of the country to the management and study of its public 
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men. We had hoped and believed, that the rights and interests, 
the prosperity and glory of the country, were safe in the hands of 
its great (so-called) leaders and guides. But, in the course of 
our investigations, we became deeply and painfully impressed 
with the fact, that none of our great men had really studied the 
history of the country with an eye single to its welfare and pros- 
perity. On the contrary, the very men in whom we had 
formerly placed the greatest confidence, such as Story and Web- 
ster, appeared to us to be the most radically deficient in their 
historical studies, and the most time-serving in their views and 
sentiments. They were partisans, far more than patriots; and 
sophists, far more than statesmen. Those who have read our 
work entitled, ‘Is Davis a Traitor; or was Secession a Consti- 
tutional Right?’ have already seen abundant and overwhelming 
proofs that such was the real character of our two great Northern 
lights, and guiding stars of our ill-omened destiny. 

But this was not the most painful discovery made by us. Far 
more distressing, indeed, was the unwelcome discovery, that none 
of our Southern statesmen, not even John C, Calhoun, had faith- 
fully discharged his duty to his country and to the cause of con- 
stitutional freedom throughout the world, by a close, earnest, 
laborious research into the facts of our political history. This 
will appear, we think, with great clearness from the ensuing 
pages of this article. If Southern thinkers, writers, and _states- 
men had done their duty, there had been no Professor of Law 
among us, to utter calumnies against his own section; nor 
thousands of others, like ourselves, without the knowledge to 
meet and refute such utterly unfounded accusations. The voices 
of the North had not found so many echoes at the South; and 
the world had not been flooded with lies by the newspapers, the 
politicians, and the pulpits of the North, and thereby incurably 
prejudiced against the weaker section of ‘the more perfect Union’. 

As it was, however, tradition usurped the place of truth, and 
calumny superseded the reign of charity. John Adams was right. 
The second President of the United States never uttered a truer 
truth, than when he wrote to an Abolitionist friend in England, 
that, however great the evil of slavery, it was not the greatest 
evil under which this country labored, and which was the most 
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likely to call down the vengeance of heaven on a guilty land. 
That greatest of all evils, said he, is not the sin of slavery; it is 
‘the sin of lying’. Abolitionist though he was, it was this 
awful sin, which he beheld on all sides around him, that filled 
his soul with horror, and darkened all his patriotic hopes with 
dreadful apprehensions of the wrath of heaven. 

The prevalence of this horrible vice, has been nowhere more 
destructive than in relation to the great quarrel between the 
two sections — the North and the South — of the United States, 
A few illustrations of this fact, will, it is believed, serve to show 
the importance — nay, the absolute necessity —of a history of 
that great conflict, if we would possess anything like a correct 
view of its real causes, or of the real character of the parties to 
the late war. We shall, for this purpose, draw our few iilustra- 
tions from the innumerable traditions of the country, with 
respect to two of the most memorable struggles of our political 
history, namely: The great struggle in relation to the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820; and the great struggle of 1833 in relation 
to the nature of the Constitution of the United States. 

I. The great struggle in relation to the Missouri Compromise of 
1820. We have seen no less than thirteen School Histories of 
the United States, written by Northern pens, in nearly every one 
of which it is confidently asserted, that Henry Clay was the 
author of the Missouri Compromise of 1820; just as if this were 
a universally known truth. The person who invented this 
tradition is not known. But, however obscure its origin, its 
prevalence became all but universal in both sections of the 
country. We have seen it in the ‘ Life and Times of Henry 
Clay’, by Mr. Prentice, of Kentucky; and we have heard it 
from the lips of Southern scholars and statesmen, as well as read 
it in School Histories for our children. Now is it not truly 
wonderful, that here, in this nineteenth century, with so many 
sources of illumination blazing on all sides around us — news- 
papers, preachers, politicians, and books of all sorts and sizes — 
such a tradition should have become so universal ? 

‘ Not at all wonderful ’, once said one of the most distinguished 
men of the South to us, ‘for it is true.” ‘True!’ we exclaimed, 
‘why, my dear sir, have I not just assured you, that it is flatly 
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contradicted by the annals of Congress?’ ‘The annals of 
Congress!’ he replied ; ‘I reckon I ought to know; I was there 
when the Compromise was passed.’ ‘ Yes, you ought to know; 
but you don’t.’ ‘You amaze me, sir’, he cried; ‘do you tell me 
that I don’t know that Henry Clay, of Kentucky, was the author 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1820? Why, sir, every child in 
the country knows that.’ ‘I beg your pardon, my good sir, no- 
body knows it. You have heard the story so often, and perhaps 
repeated it so often, that you think you know it is true. But it 
is all a mistake. Mr. Clay himself, in his place in the Senate of 
the United States, publicly declared that he was not the author 
of the Compromise in question ; and expressed his surprise that 
it should ever have been attributed to him as its author. He 
added, at the same time, and in the same public manner, that 
when the Missouri Compromise was before Congress, he was the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives; that he took no part 
whatever in relation to its passage; that he had not introduced 
it; that he had made no speech in its favor ; and that he expressed 
no opinion as to its merits; that Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, and 
not himself, was its author.’ Now, all of these assertions are as 
indubitable facts of record as any other in the history of the 
country. Yet, in spite of all this, the people of the North will 
have it, that Mr. Clay was the author of the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820; and the people of the South will believe them. 
No wonder ; for even after Mr. Clay’s public disclaimer, and his 
appeal to the records of the country, most of the aforesaid School 
Histories, if not all, were written for the instruction of the rising 
generation! But this is only one instance out of a thousand, 
which demonstrate the necessity of a true political history of the 
United States, founded on the records of the country, in order to 
correct the false traditions by which the people have been so long 
deceived and misled. 

We do not know, certainly, for what purpose the above tradi- 
tion was originally invented. But we do know the purpose for 
which it has been used. Times and ways without number, the 
Missouri Compromise has been held up as a Southern measure, 
in order to enhance the supposed infamy and guilt of its repeal 
by Southern men. It has been lauded and magnified as one of 
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the splendid jewels in the crown of the great Kentuckian, so 
well known to the universe as ‘the Great Pacificator ’, which a 
wicked race of rebels, belonging to his own section, had plucked 
from the diadem of his glory, and trampled in the mud and mire 
of Southern treason. 

But the above tradition, however false, is a mere trifle, when 
compared with another relating to the same great measure. It 
was made out of whole cloth, it is true; but then it was the 
cloth of ordinary men, and not cloth woven in the loom of 
demagogues or devils. It is flatly contradicted by the records of 
the country, but not more flatly than the other. True, it was 
black enough in itself; but then it was ‘a white lie’, and fair as 
the morn, in contrast with the stupendous falsehood, and diabolical 
fraud, by which the people were deceived, and prepared to do 
the work of devils in the devastation and ruin of the country. 
It was but an echo of this stupendous falsehood and fraud, 
which we have seen in the accusation of his own section, by the 
aforesaid learned Professor of Law. 

About the origin of this last tradition, there is no sort of 
obscurity whatever. It was concocted by three men —the 
grand triumvirate of the Republican faction —and by them 
simultaneously sent forth to stir up the passions of the multitude, 
and kindle them into furious flames of war. We allude, of 
course, to the names of Seward, Sumner, and Chase. They are 
all now in their graves. Requiescat in pace! But while we 
say this, we must be permitted, as far as in us lies, to seek, by 
the dissemination of truth, the peace and prosperity of the 
country, in which they so industriously sowed the seeds of dis- 
cord, disunion, and war. 

The Republican faction arose, as all its leaders allege, out of 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise in 1854. That repeal 
was made, indeed, the occasion of the grand inquest and indict- 
ment of the North against the South. But how was that in- 
dictment tried — by an appeal to history, or to the records of the 
country? No, indeed, but by an appeal, in the first place, to 
the passions of the multitude; and, in the second place, by an 
appeal to arms. This, as every one knows, decided the fortunes 
of war against the South. But it did not overthrow a single 
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fact of the past, nor a single truth of history ; much less did it 
shake the throne of God. Before that awful THRONE lies our 
appeal; and we now summon our accusers to meet us there. 

In the meantime, let us consider, for a few moments, the 
manner in which this great cause was tried in the court below. 
As all the evidence was of record ; so, according to every principle 
of law and justice, the record itself should have been produced, 
and read in open court. This was certainly the best and most 
reliable method of arriving at the truth. But yet, instead of 
this, the record is studiously kept out of sight, while the accused 
is found guilty, and condemned, on the testimony of the accusers ! 
Ay, on the testimony of as bitter, as vindictive, and as relentless 
accusers as the New World has ever seen. ‘The poison of asps 
was under their lips’; and, if we may judge from their testimony, 
‘there was no fear of God before their eyes’. 

In the words of Mr. Seward, ‘ not, indeed, that it [a legislative 
compromise] is absolutely irrepealable, but that it cannot be re- 
pealed without @ violation of honor, justice, and good faith, which 
itis presumed will not be committed’. ‘Such’, he adds, ‘ was the 
Compromise of 1820’; in regard to which he accused the South 
of ‘a violation of honor, justice, and good faith’, In like 
manner, Mr. Chase, while United States Senator from Ohio, said, 
‘And what does slavery ask for now? Why, sir, it demands, 
that a time-honored compact, which has been universally re- 
garded as inviolable, North and South —a compact, the constitu- 
tionality of which few have doubted, and by which all have con- 
sented to abide, shall be violated’. How adroitly this question is 
put! ‘What does slavery ask for now?’ Ay, what does slavery 
—that odious snake of hell—ask for now? Why, if we may 
believe Mr. Chase, it asks for the ‘violation’ of ‘a compact more 
sacred than the Constitution itself’. If the Old Serpent had 
wished from the multitude, a false response to his question, could 
he have addressed it more adroitly, or cunningly, to their pas- 
sions ? 

But the worst is to come. A manifesto went forth from 


It was very necessary for Mr. Chase to make the Compromise of 1820 
‘more sacred than the Constitution itself’; for he was the leader of a faction, 
which had repeatedly denounced the Constitution as ‘a covenant with hell, 
and an agreement with death’. 
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Washington, signed by the Hon. Salmon P. Chase and the Hon. 
Charles Sumner, preferring the same charge against the South, 
under the name of slavery, alias the aforesaid snake of hell, 
and calling upon all the multitudes of the North to unite in a 
holy crusade to crush the head of the hideous monster. The call 
was heard, and obeyed. ‘The preachers of the North, especially, 
heard the call, and rushed into the arena of strife with an enthu- 
siasm and zeal which seemed to know no bounds. Inexpressibly 
fierce was the crusade they preached against the honor and good 
iaith of the South for the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
and against the Northern Senator by whom the measure was 
proposed. Indeed, of all the causes of discord, by which the 
country was convulsed on the eve of the war, none was more 
conspicuous than the conduct of the clergy. 

The burden of their war-cry was the ‘repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise’; of the ‘compact more sacred than the Consti- 
tution itself’, which they had caught from their politicai teachers 
and deceivers. The conduct of the South in accepting that 
measure, they denounced as so immoral, and so infamous, that it 
became all the teachers and preachers of righteousness to join the 
holy crusade against the abomination. Hence, ‘in the name of 
Almighty God’, three thousand and five preachers from New 
England alone came forth ‘to exhort and rebuke’ the Senate of 
the United States for its nefarious conduct in regard to that 
repeal; and, for this purpose, they signed and sent a remon- 
strance to that branch of the American Legislature! Others 
followed the example. A similar paper, exhorting and rebuking 
the Senate, proceeded from the city of Chicago; which had the 
honor of entertaining the Convention that nominated Mr. Lincoln 
for the Presidency. 

Even the Rev. Charles Hodge, D. D., of Princeton, the 
eminent divine and theologian, joined the grand army of con- 
fessors, and hurled his political darts into the arena of mortal 
strife. And yet, we fearlessly venture to affirm, that he knew no 
more about the history of the Missouri Compromise, then sleeping 
quietly in the unsearched records of the country, than if it had 
never been written. All he knew about it — absolutely all — 
were the lying traditions, which he had picked up from partisan 
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newspapers, or politicians. The ‘momentous questions ’ at issue, 
said he, should be ‘examined in the fear of God’; and yet he 
had never examined them at all. Neither the fear of God, nor 
of the devil, had ever led him to look behind the lying traditions 
of the day, in order to examine the question for himself. He af- 
fected to write with the dignified calmness of a philosopher, and 
he claimed for his utterances the holy sanctions of religion ; but 
yet, as History herself testifies, his political darts were dipped in 
the flaming poison of falsehood. 

In January 1861, he put forth a paper ‘On the State of the 
Country’, in which he says: ‘It matters not’, say the Republi- 
cans, ‘ whether the Missouri Compromise Act was constitutionally 
obligatory asa law; it was binding as a compact. It had been 
voluntarily formed ; it had been regarded as sacred for thirty 
years ; to set it aside for the sake of a sectional advantage was 
regarded as a violation of honor and good faith. . . . It was a 
conviction of the truth of these facts, which called into existence 
the Republican party. .... The facts above-mentioned af- 
fected the conscience of the people of the North, and the con- 
demnation of these acts was the whole significancy of their vote, 
first, for Fremont, and then for Lincoln. .... The whole 
North with quiet consciences acquiesced in that compromise’; and 
‘the abrogation of the Missowri Compromise is the immediate 
source of all our present troubles ’. 

In these words (which it is no part of our present purpose to 
refute), we have the indictment upon which the South, already 
condemned as ‘the slave power’, was arraigned, tried, convicted, 
and crucified. No doubt the celebrated divine of Princeton, and 
all the other war divines, most religiously believed it to be true ; 
and hence their consciences were most grievously offended. Nay, 
in most cases, this belief wrought their minds into a frenzied 
state of excitement, indignation, and wrath. Scarcely, in the 
history of the world, has such a storm of vituperation and abuse 
been poured upon any people, as was let loose upon the South for 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The politicians, the 
press, arid the pulpit, all united in a fierce crusade against the 
South, in consequence of the supposed dishonor and infamy, 
which that grand act of unparalleled perfidy had brought upon 
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her. If half they said was true, the South deserved to be blotted 
from existence. We heard that awful prelude to the war. We 
heard the whole land, north of the Potomac, resounding with 
loud torrents of abuse, which came rolling down and roaring 
against the South like a wild world of waters let loose for her 
destruction. But this did not move us; because we had ex- 
amined ‘the truth of these facts’, as they are called, and we 
knew them to be fictions. 

We consequently beheld, on a grand scale, the truth of the 
memorable saying of St. Augustine, that ‘fiction is the wine of 
devils’. We beheld the whole North drunk with this wine, and 
raging for blood. The demagogues instigated by the Devil, and 
the divines instigated by the demagogues, stirred up the angry 
passions of the multitude, and kindled them into the furious 
flames of war. We only wonder, that our heart did not burst 
with the big distr:ss which this awful spectacle caused us to 
endure. 

But what could we do? What could our poor, feeble breath 
avail against such a storm? We did our best, however; and 
when a great friend and admirer of Dr. Hodge, sent a copy of 
his manifesto from New York to the University of Virginia, and 
challenged that great seat of learning for a reply, we accepted 
the challenge. But who ever read our reply? A few persons 
—perhaps a dozen— must have done so; for they wrote us 
letters, the substance of which may be stated in the words of one 
of them :—‘I did not see how Dr. Hodge could be answered ; 
but it seems that you did’. They all concurred in thanking us 
for our ‘ overwhelming and crushing reply to Dr. Hodge’. Even 
his New York friend, after reading that reply, confessed that he 
was amazed and mortified, that Dr. Hodge, ‘not a newspaper 
editor, nor a political partisan, but a philosopher and a divine’, 
(as he had described him in his challenge,) should have committed 
such egregious and disgraceful blunders in regard to facts. But 
yet our reply, though founded upon the facts of history, was 
lost as a feeble whisper amid the loud-roaring tornadoes of fiction. 
But this state of things cannot last always. The truth is crushed, 
but not conquered. By the grace of God, she will yet rise from 
earth, and resume her rightful sway over the minds of men, 
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North and South. The wild tornado of passion, having spent 
its fury, the time will, sooner or later, surely come, in which the 
still, small voice of reason may be heard, and the final verdict of 
history delivered. It is in this hope and belief, that we have 
determined to leave behind us all the hasty, crude, imperfect, 
and unsatisfactory productions of our pen, and to contribute our 
very best mite toward the ultimate and eternal triumph of truth, 
in the form of a History of the War. 

Let no one suppose, however, from the foregoing remarks, that 
any history written by us, will condescend to flatter the South. 
Nay, God forbid: our friendship for the South is too real — is 
too deep, sincere, and earnest — to admit into our mind, for one 
moment, the base thought of flattery. God has not given us, for 
nothing, the sad experience of the last fifteen years. That 
experience has, on the contrary, dispelled many of our former 
prepossessions, and fond illusions, in regard to the South, without 
in the least degree impairing our devotion to her rights, her 
interests, or her glory. As we see much truth now, which we 
did not see before the war, in relation to the faults of the South, 
so, it is likely, we are still blind to many of her imperfections. 
But, however this may be, the truth which we do see must be 
spoken. The utterance may be painful to others; it will cer- 
tainly be painful to us; but our friendship for the South, no less 
than the sacred claims of history, allows us no other alternative. 
The truth must be spoken. ‘That is to say, the truth as it appears 
to us, and not as it appears to others. 

The most sorrowful conclusion to which, after the wonderful 
and instructive experience of the last fifteen years, we have been 
constrained to come, is, that the intellectual pride and indolence 
of the South has been one of the main causes of her ruin. If she 
had done her duty, for instance, in regard to the history of the 
Missouri Compromise, the lying traditions of demagogues could 
not have effected half the mischief they did, either at the North 
or at the South. For every fiction, which their malignity kindled 
into a flame, might have been easily put out by an extinguisher 
of fact; that is to say, if the South had been on the alert, and 
ready with the results of laborious research to do this kind of 
vork. But she was not ready. The heroes of the South — and 
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the whole land was full of them — were ready and willing to 
fight for their principles; but they were not willing to do brain- 
work for them. They poured out their blood like water in the 
defence of thie South, but they were exceedingly sparing of their 
ink. They could make splendid speeches; but, from a lack of 
the power of diligent research, their speeches, even the best of 
them, were ty deficient in the crushing facts of history. 
Hence, in the dazzling fence of words, and in the brilliant clash 
of rhetoric, they did comparatively little real execution. Some 
very striking illustrations of this truth, we shall presently pro- 
duce from the greatest intellectual conflict of this country, 
namely, the-great encounter between Webster and Calhoun in 
1833, with respect to the nature of the Constitution. If Calhoun, 
in addition to his gigantic powers, had only possessed the habit 
of diligent research, he might have laid his great adversary 
prostrate at his feet, y piercing through the joints of his armor 
with the facts of history, and leaving the people of the North to 
bewail the fall of their Goliah. But, as it was, both parties 
claimed the victory in that memorable war of words. If Cal- 
houn’s self-distrust, thé root of all wisdom and power, had been 
as great as his oliedamee, too often the infirmity of great minds, 
he woe have felt the necessity of patient research, and the result 
of the contest would have been far more decisive than it was. 
He would just have riddled, and torn to tatters, Mr. Webster’s 
magnificent show of words, which, until the cheat is detected, 
passes for the overwhelming eloquence of truth. We shall now 
proceed to illustrate our meaning, and to prove our position, by 
examples from the great debate of 1833. 

II. The great struggle in relation to the nature of the Constitu- 
tion. 

Before the Senate of the United States, January 22d, 1833, 
Mr. Calhoun laid down his views respecting ‘the nature of the 
Constitution’ in three several resolutions. The first of these 
resolutions was the main subject of the great debate; and is in 
the following words :— ‘ Resolved, that the people of the several 
States, composing these United States, are united as parties toa 
cnuntiaiounl compact, to which the people of each State acceded 
as a separate sovereign community, each binding itself by its own 
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particular ratification; and that the Union, of which the said 
compact is the bond, is a Union between the States ratifying the 
same.’ Now, it was against this resolution, that Mr. Webster 
directed all the powers of his mind. His learning, his subtilty, 
his logic, and his eloquence, were all exerted to the utmost, in 
order to expose, and to demolish forever, the above several 
positions of the great Carolinian. Did he succeed? The speech 
of Mr. Webster, on the occasion referred to, is pronounced by 
his biographer, Mr. Everett, ‘the greatest intellectual etfort of 
his lite’, Mr. Everett considers that, by his famous speech, the 
great Massachusetts orator demolished, completely and forever, 
the above view of the Constitution, as set forth by the great 
champion of State Rights. Mr. Alexander Stephens, on the 
other hand, awards, with an equally peremptory decision, the 
palm of victory to Mr. Calhoun. ‘On these points’, says he, 
‘never was a man more completely answered than Mr. Webster 
was. ‘The argument [of Calhoun] is a crusher, an extinguisher, 
an annihilator’. [The War between the States, vol. i. p. 387.] 
Now, where doctors so widely disagree, who shall decide? Nay, 
who shail even presume to take part in this war of the giants? 
We simply answer, every man who has a mind of his own, and 
whose powers of indagation may have enabled him to shed the 
light of neglected facts, whether few or many, on the great 
questions in controversy. When every man, whether great or 
small, at all competent to deal with such difficulé themes, shall 
have done his duty, then will Time record the final verdict of 
History, from which there will be no appeal. 

We well remember the period df our life, by far the greater 
half, during which we should have laughed Mr. Stephens’ 
‘crusher’, ‘extinguisher’, ‘annihilator’, and all that sort of thing, 
to scorn; because, like Mr. Everett himself, we were then the 
party dupes of such leaders as Websterand Clay. But since 
then, feeling the awful responsibilities created by the impending 
war, we determined to examine, for ourselves, the great con- 
troversy of 1833, ky an appeal to the facts of history. or this 
purpose, we turned aside from all the speeches in Congress, and 
delved, for several years, in the silent records of the country, in 
those mines of imperishable fact, which alone, as we were per- 
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fectly aware, could shed any new light on the real ‘ nature of the 
Constitution’. In other words, wishing to be loyal to God and 
truth alone, we determined to discover, if possible, by searching 
the original genes of information and light, whether the Con- 
stitution was ‘a compact between the States’ ; or whether it was 
- ordained, as the Supreme tam, by ‘the whole people of the 
United States in the aggregate ’, acting as one nation. In one 
word, whether Mr. Cito, or Mr. Webster, had propounded 
and advocated the true theory of the Constitution. 

The long search over, we read again, but with different eyes, 
the great speech of Mr. Webster. The spell was broken; the 
charm was gone; and ‘the greatest intellectual effort of his life’ 
stood before us, no longer as ‘the majestic eloquence of truth’, 
but only as a mighty edifice of shams and shadows. Its confident 
appeals to history, so imposing once, then appeared so false, that 
we were humbled in the very dust by the reflection, that we had 
ever been so grossly deceived, and imposed upon, by the mere 
magic of words. Its manifvld misrepresentations of fact, and its 
subtle sophistries, became, in our eyes, more like trails of the Old 
Serpent, than the former majestic march of ‘the god-like Daniel’, 

It is not our intention, however, in this connection, to enter 
upon an elaborate vindication of the opinion just expressed. A 
few samples of the character of the speech in question will answer 
our present purpose; which is to show the importance — nay, 
the necessity —of a history of the great quarrel between the 
North and the South. This purpose requires us, not only to 
expose some of the wonderful errors of Mr. Webster, but also 
some of the equally wonderful shortcomings of Mr. Calhoun. 
Indeed, the great speech of Mr. Webster had never deceived us, 
nor hundreds of thousands beside, if Mr. Calhoun had done his 
duty. But so great were the powers of his intellect, and so great 
was his reliance upon them, that he neglected the humble, but 
all-important, duty of arming himself with the facts of history, 
Otherwise he might have doen Mr. Webster from the field, so 
evidently meal with the shame and confusion of defeat, that 
no future Everett would have risen to claim for him the gine 
of a signal victory. We shall, for the reason already stated, 
confine ourselves to a few illustrations of the correctness of this 
opinion, Our history will furnish many others. 
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Mr. Webster objects to the word acceded in Mr. Calhoun’s 
first resolution, that it very evidently smells of treason. He 
moralizes over the danger of this word in the following strain: 
‘Was it Mirabeau, or some other master of the human passions, 
who has told us that words are things? They are indeed things, 
and things of mighty influence, not only in addresses to the 
passions and high-wrought feelings of mankind, but in the dis- 
cussion of legal and political questions also; because a just con- 
clusion is often avoided, or a false one reached, by the adroit 
substitution of one plurase, or one word, for another’. 

He finds an instance of this adroit use of language in the word 
acceded. ‘The first resolution’, says he, ‘declares that the people 
of the several States “ acceded” to the Constitution’. As ‘the 
natural converse of accession is secession’; so Mr. Webster sup- 
poses that Calhoun has ‘adroitly’, and ‘not without a well- 
considered purpose’, shaped his premises to a foregone conclusion. 
‘When it is stated’, he continues, ‘that the people of the States 
acceded to the Union, it may te more plausibly argued that they 
may secede from it. If, in adopting the Constitution, nothing 
was done but acceding to a compact, nothing would seem neces- 
sary, in order to break it up, but to secede from the same 
compact’. All this is perfectly true. Mr. Webster has in the 
same speech expressly admitted, in almost the very language of 
Mr. Justice Story,—‘ The obvious deductions which may be, and 
indeed have been, drawn from considering the Constitution a 
compact between States, are that it operates as a mere treaty or 
convention between them, and has an obligatory force [on a 
State] no longer than suits its pleasure or its consent continues’, 
&e. [Com. on Con., vol. iii. p. 287]. If the Constitution is a 
compact between the States, says Mr. Webster, ‘it subsists only 
during the good pleasure of the parties, though no violation be 
complained of’. Hence the great importance attached to the 
phrase —‘the States acceded’ to the Constitution — which agrees 
with the idea that the Constitution is a compact between the 
States, and not at all with the notion that it is a supreme law, 
ordained and established by a power superior to that of the 
States, namely, the power of ‘the whole people of the United 
States in the aggregate’ as one nation. 
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‘ There is more importance’, says Mr. Webster, ‘ than may, at 
first sight, appear in the introduction of this new word by the 
honorable mover of the resolutions. . ... The people of the 
United States used no such forms of expression in establishing the 
present government. . . . IT IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL LANGUAGE, 
. . . The term accede is wholly out of place’. Such are a few 
of the bold, sweeping, and confident assertions, which occur in 
the great speech of ‘the great expounder of the Constitution’. 
In that memorable speech, he has devoted no less than five large 
octavo pages to this one word ‘ accede’. 

But how stands the fact? Is this really ‘a new word’? Was 
it not, in fact, as familiar to the very fathers and framers of the 
Constitution of the United States, as it afterwards became foreign 
and strange to the ears of its Northern expounders? ‘This is the 
question ; and, fortunately, the answer is free from all meta- 
physical refinement, from all logical subtlety, from all doubtful 
speculation. For there lies the open record, with this very word 
accede, and this very application of the word, spread all over its 
ample pages in the most abundant profusion. Why, then, we 
ask, did not Mr. Calhoun look into that record, and gather up 
the facts, in order to overwhelm, with utter shame and confusion 
of face, the bold and unscrupulous assertion of his great antago- 
nist? Why did he not retort, we say, the taunt of treason, by 
such an overwhelming demonstration of the truth? Mr. Calhoun, 
if we may judge from his writings, was sadly deficient in the 
powers of research, which, in such contests, are more effective 
than the most splendid gifts of genius. 

Accordingly, his reply to Mr. Webster’s five long pages is very 
short. He only says: ‘The word [accede] was borrowed from 
him [Mr. Jefferson]. It was taken from the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions, as well as the substance of the resolution itself. But I 
trust I may neutralize whatever aversion the authorship of this 
word may have excited in the mind of the Senator, by the intro- 
duction of another authority — that of Washington himself, who, 
in his speech to Congress, speaking of the admission of North 
Carolina into the Union, uses this very term, which was repeated 
by the Senate in their reply’. Having adduced these two 
instances, which seem to have fallen in his way, he then ‘ accommo- 
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dates’ himself to ‘ the strange antipathy’ of Mr. Webster, ‘ by 
striking out of the resolution’ the word ‘acceded’. Better — in- 
finitely better— we think, if he had stood by that word, and 
overwhelmed ‘the strange antipathy’ of his antagonist with such 
if a pitiless pelting of facts, that he would have been glad to escape 
| from the contest. If, in one word, he had stood by the constitu- 
tional language of the Fathers, and caused its enemies to blush 
for the ignorance and presumption of their assertions. He might 
easily have done so, if he had only given a few hours of diligent 
research to the records of history. 

Thus, after the Constitution had been framed, and the mode 
of its ratification was under discussion in the Convention of 
1787, Mr. James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said: that he pre- 
i ferred ‘a partial union’ of the States, ‘ with a door open for the 
accession of the rest’, rather than to see their disposition ‘to con- 
federate anew on better principles’ entirely defeated. [Madison 
| Papers, p. 797.] Now did Mr. Wilson, to whose great influence 
i the historian of the Constitution, Mr. Curtis, ascribes its adoption 
by the great State of Pennsylvania, meditate treason, when he 
used the word accession, to express the act by which it was to 
be adopted ? 

i ‘But will the small States’, asks another member of the same 
y Convention, ‘in that case, accede to it?’ [the Constitution]. 
Again, Mr. Gerry, a delegate from Massachusetts, Mr. Webster’s 
own State, ‘was opposed to a partial confederacy, leaving other 
States to accede or not to accede, as had been intimated’, [Tbid. p. 
1101.] Even Mr. Madison, ‘the father of the Constitution’, used 
this very word accede in the Convention of 1787, in order to denote 
the act of adopting ‘the new form of government by the people’. 
[Ibid. p. 1103.] Did he mean treason, by the use of that word? 
Governor Randolph, who was also a member of the Convention 
of 1787, and who had just reported the form of ratification to 
be used by the State of Virginia, said, ‘That the accession of 
eight States reduced our deliberations to the single question of 
Union or no Union’. ‘If the Constitution’, said Patrick Henry, 
in the ratifying Convention of Virginia, ‘be amended, every 
State will accede to it’ [Elliot’s Debates, vol. iii. p. 652]. ‘ Does 
she'[ Virginia] gain anything from her central position’, asked 
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Mr. Grayson in the same Convention, ‘by acceding to that paper?’ 
{the Constitution]. [Madison Papers, p. 1099.] ‘I came hither ’, 
said Mr. Innes, ‘under the impression that the felicity of our 
country required that we should accede to this system’ [the new 
Constitution]. [Elliot’s Debates, vol. iii.] ‘Our Constitution ’, 
says Franklin, who next to Washington was the most illustrious 
member of the Convention of 1787, ‘is now established with 
eleven States, and the accession of a twelfth is soon expected’. 
[Franklin’s Works, vol. v. p. 409.] Nay, Washington himself, 
who, watching the States as one after another adopted the new 
Constitution, uses the words :—‘ If these, with the States eastward 
and northward of us, should accede to the Federal Govern- 
ment’, &c. [The Writings of Washington, vol. ix. p. 280.] 
Did Washington mean treason, by the use of this most obnoxious 
word? Thus, while the transaction was passing before their 
eyes, the fathers of the Constitution of the United States, with 
the great father of his country at their head, used the very 
language, in describing the adoption or ratification of the new 
form of government, which, in the resolution of Mr. Calhoun, 
is so vehemently condemned, by ‘the great expounder’, as ‘ un- 
constitutional language’; which had been invented, by the 
advocates of secession, for the vile purpose of disunion! How 
strange, how wonderful, that the very word used by the authors 
of the Constitution, should have become in so short a time, ‘a 
new word’ to ‘the great expounder’ of their great work! 

‘The people of the United States’, boldly asserts Mr. Webster, 
‘used no such form of expression in establishing the present Gov- 
ernment’. They did, in fact, as we have seen, use precisely this 
‘form of expression’. It is ‘unconstitutional language’, says 
‘the great expounder’. It is, as we have shown, the very lan- 
guage of the fathers of the Constitution itself; and was issued 
from the same mint in which that sacred instrument was 
stamped. It is ‘a new word’, says ‘the god-like Daniel’; but, 
as we have seen, ‘the god-like Daniel’ could, when it served his 
purpose, speak as one having authority, and just as if he knew 
all about the facts of the case under consideration ; although, in 
reality, he knew just exactly nothing at all. 

If it were necessary, the above list of authorities might be 
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greatly increased. We might have added, for instance, the high 
authority of Chief Justice Marshall binned, who, in his ‘ Life of 
Washington’ [vol. v. chap. iii.] notes the fact, that ‘North 
Carolina accedes to the Union’. Even Mr. Justice Story is, in 
spite of his newly invented theory of the Constitution, a witness | 
| to the same fact. ‘The Constitution’, says he, in his Commen- 
taries on the Constitution [book iii. chap. xliii.], ‘has been 
ratified by all the States... . . Rhode Island did not accede to 
it, until more than a year after it had been in operation’. So 
completely had the learned commentator forgotten his new theory | 
of the Constitution, that it is ‘not a compact’ to which the States 
acceded !? 

Mr. Webster lays great stress on the fact, that the first resolu- 
tion passed by the Convention of 1787 declared, ‘ That @ national 
government ought to be established, consisting of a supreme legis- 
lature, judiciary, and executive’. This fact only shows, at most, 
that when the Convention first met, it wished to establish ‘a 
national government’, rather than a federal one. But this 

seecbution wa s adopted before the Convention was full, and by 
the vote of pre six States, a minority of the whole number. 
After other members had arrived, and the Convention was full, | 
the resolution in question was taken up, reconsidered, discussed, 
and repealed. A fraction of the Convention had, as Mr. Web- 
ster alleges, proposed the name of ‘a national government’ for 
their contemplated offspring; but the Convention, when filled 
up, refused to baptize it with that name, and actually gave it 
another. Why then resuscitate that discarded name, and place 
it before the reader, as Mr. Webster does, in CAPITAL LETTERS? 
Ts it because ‘words are things; and things of mighty influence’? | 
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1 The real student of our political history will discover, that between the 
years 1830 and 1833, the views of Mr. Webster underwent a great change. 
In 1830, in his great debate on ‘ Foote’s Resolution’, he spoke of the ‘con- 
stitutional compact’; and yet, in 1833, in his great debate on ‘the nature of the 
Constitution’, he poured ridicule and contempt on this very expression in 
Mr. Calhoun’s first resolution! This great change is easily explained. 
Between the years 1830 and 1833, Mr. Justice Story had published the first 
volume of his Commentaries, containing the wonderful discovery that the 
Constitution is not a compact at all, much less a compact between the States! | 
Mr. Webster, being of a lazy temperament, and leaning on the book-know- 
ledge of his learned friend, fell with him into this mare’s nest, that the Con- 
stitution of the United States is Nor a compact! No more fatal blunder 
was ever committed by either judge or jury. 
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Or why persist, as Mr. Webster always does, in calling ‘the 
government of the United States’ a national one? If the Con- 
vention had, after due deliberation, called it ‘a national govern- 
ment’, this name would have been so continually rung in our 
ears that we could neither have listened to the Constitution 
itself, nor to its history, whenever these proclaimed its federal 
character. Nay, although the Convention positively refused to 
name it ‘a national government’, on the avowed ground that they 
would adhere to the federal system; yet has this name been 
eternally sounded in our ears, and the ears of the people, by the 
Northern school of politicians; just as if it had been finally 
adopted, instead of having been repudiated and rejected, as it 
was, by the authors of the Constitution ! 

In the perpetration of this grand sophism, Mr. Justice Story, 
as usual, preceded Mr. Webster. In his Commentaries on the 
Constitution, he builds ever on the name proposed for the new 
government ‘in the first resolution adopted by the Convention’, 
without the slightest allusion to the fact, that said resolution was 
afterwards repealed, and the name changed to that of ‘the Gov- 
ernment of the United States’! Is this to reason, or is it to 
deceive? Is this to build on facts, or merely on exploded 
names? Is this to follow the Convention in its deliberations, 
and show what it has actually done, or is it to falsify its decision? 

The Convention, by a vote of six States, decided that ‘a 
national government ought to be established’. But when this 
resolution was taken up and reconsidered, Mr. Ellsworth objected 
to the term ‘national government’, and it was rejected. The 
record says: ‘The first resolution “that a national government 
ought to be established,” being taken up, ... Mr. Ellsworth, 
seconded by Mr. Gorham, moves to alter it, so as to run that the 
government of the United States ought to consist’, &e. This 
alteration [he said] would drop the word national, and retain the 
proper title, ‘the United States’. [Madison Papers, p. 908.] This 
motion was, after debate, unanimously adopted by the Convention. 
[Ibid. p. 909.] That is, they unanimously rejected the name 
‘national government’; and yet both Story and Webster build an 
argument on this name, just as if it had been retained by them! 
Comment is unnecessary. 
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We have quoted from the Madison Papers. But Mr. Justice 
Story must have derived his information from ‘ Yates’ Minutes’; 
as the Madison Papers were not published until after his Com- 
mentaries were written. But there, in those very Minutes, we 
find the passage :—‘ Ellsworth. I propose, and therefore move, 
to expunge the word “ national”, in the first resolve, and to place 
in the room of it, government of the United States, which was 
agreed to nem. con.’ [Elliot’s Debates, vol. i. Yates’ Minutes. ] 
Yet, directly in the face of this, Mr. Justice Story builds an 
argument on the word national used in ‘the first resolution 
adopted by the Convention’! and, in order to give the more 
imposing effect to this grand argument, Mr. Webster prints that 
first resolution in CAPITAL LETTERS!! Now why, we ask, did 
not Mr. Calhoun just knock those lying capitals into pi; as he 
might so easily have done with a single fillip of his finger, if he 
had only known the facts of the case? and, having done this, 
why did he not point to the reason which Mr. Ellsworth gave 
for his motion, namely, that ‘It would be highly dangerous not 
to consider the Confederation as still subsisting’? How com- 
pletely this would have turned the tables on Mr. Webster! 
How completely it would have demolished his argument in favor 
of the national character of our government, and, at the same 
time, set up an unanswerable argument in favor of its federal 
character ! 

The name actually given to the general government, has 
always been a thorn in the side of most Northern politicians. 
Thus, says the younger Story, ‘The name “United States of 
America”, is an unfortunate one, and has, doubtless, led many 
minds into error. For it may be said, if the States do not form 
a Confederacy, why are they called “United States”?’ This 
name is, indeed, a most unfortunate one for his theory of the 
Constitution, and for that of the whole school of politicians to 
which he belongs. But, then, as we have seen, it was deliber- 
ately chosen, by the Convention of 1787, as the right name for 
the work of their own hands; and that, too, for the avowed 
reason, that ‘It would be highly dangerous not to consider the 
Confederation as still subsisting’. Yet, in spite of all this, or 
else in ignorance of all this, the whole school of Mr. Justice 
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Story and Mr. Webster will have it, that the Convention of 1787 
designedly did away with a Confederation. of States, and estab- 
lished ‘a national government’ in its place ! 

But the worst is yet to come. Mr. Webster was not ignorant 
of the fact, that the Convention of 1787 had repudiated the 
name, on which his grand argument is erected. As this may 
seem incredible to our readers, we shall lay Mr. Webster’s own 
words before them. Having put the ‘first resolution adopted by 
the Convention’ in capital letters, he says: ‘This, itself, com- 
pletely negatives all idea of League, and Compact, and Confed- 
eration. Terms could not be chosen more fit to express an inten- 
tion to establish a National Government, and to banish forever 
all notion of a Compact between Sovereign States’. Behold, 
then, by his grand argument based on the name ‘a National 
Government’, all notion of a ‘Compact’, or a ‘Confederation’, 
is forever banished! Now, would not every simple-minded, 
honest reader conclude from this, that Mr. Webster must have 
been ignorant of the fact, that the very foundation of his argu- 
ment had been forever banished from the legislation of 1787? 
Would not any such reader conclude, that he must have been 
ignorant of the fact, that the transitory name on which his argu- 
ment rested, had been swept away forever by the Convention of 
1787? However incredible it may seem, Mr. Webster was not 
ignorant of this fact. 

For, having drawn the triumphant inference, that the name 
in question ‘completely negatives all idea of League, and Com- 
pact, and Confederation ’, he adds, in a most subdued tone, ‘ This 
resolution was adopted on the 30th of May, 1787. Afterwards, 
the style was altered; and, instead of being called a National 
Government, it was called the Government of the United States ; 
but the substance of the resolution was retained, [?] and was at 
the head of that list of resolutions which was afterwards sent to 
the Committee who were to frame the instrument’. The style 
was only altered ; the substance remained the same! Is not such 
a poor, miserable shift truly wonderful? He finds the dirt cut 
from under his feet; and yet he tells us, that makes no differ- 
ence ; his position is just as good as ever! The whole foundation 
of sand is swept from under his argument; and yet, we must 
believe him, that it still stands as firm as a rock. 
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The case is a marvellous one. It is as follows: The Conven- 
tion of 1787 assembles under ‘The Confederation’. If we look 
into its articles, we read: ‘Article I. The style of this Confed- 
eracy shall be “The United States”.’ This is its style or name ; 
and its government is everywhere, and by all persons, called ‘ the 
government of the United States’. But great changes are looked 
for. The first resolution passed by the Convention declares, 
‘That a national government ought to be established’. Great is 
the jubilation over this never-to-be-forgotten event. The thing 
ought to be done; and, of course, itis done. ‘A national govern- 
ment’ is established; and all idea of Confederation is ‘ forever 
banished’. Mr. Justice Story flaps his wings, and crows over 
the glérious consummation, and inserts ‘the fixed fact’ in his 
learned Commentaries. But he says not one word about the 
action of the Convention, by which his great fact is unfixed, and 
set aside; by which, in other words, the new name, and the 
glorious, is exploded ; and the old name — ay, the very same old 
name —‘ THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATEs’— is put 
in its place. 

The silence of Judge Story seems to say, ‘Tell it not in Gath ; 
whisper it not in the streets of Askalon’. But Mr. Webster says, 
it makes no difference ; the style only is altered, not the substance. 
Great indeed was the difference, and the jubilation, when the 
name was changed from ‘the government of the United States’ 
to ‘a national government’; but when it was changed back again, 
from ‘a national government’ to ‘ the government of the United 
States’; that made just no real difference at all. The style only 
is changed, not the substance ! 

The younger Story, it is true, considers this last name a most 
‘unfortunate one’; which ‘has, doubtless, led many minds into 
error. For it may be said, if the States do not form a confed- 
eracy, why are they called “ United States”?’ But, if we may 
believe Mr. Webster, this should give no trouble whatever ; for, 
after all, there is no difference, except in style, between ‘a national 
government’ and a ‘ government for the United States’. Or, to 
express his position more accurately, if he could only get the 
name of the first instead of the last, this would make the greatest 
difference imaginable; but if he must put up with the name of 
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the last instead of the first, then this makes no sort of difference, 
except in style. The substance is still the same. How could the 
great Daniel, we ask, be so delighted with the bare passing 
prospect of the new name instead of the old ; and yet experience 
no revulsion of feeling, however slight, when he saw the old 
name blot out the new one forever? How he could have 
honestly and conscientiously spoken as he did, is more than we 
can possibly conceive. We fear, however, that the words of the 
great orator did not always correspond with the exact state of his 
mind. We have no doubt, indeed, that his mind was distressed, 
when the bright prospects kindled by the new name were blasted, 
and he was so suddenly thrown back, in spite of himself, on the 
old name—‘ THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED SraTeEs’, 
This is, in fact, the name, which truly expresses the nature of the 
thing ; and which was given by the Convention of 1787, before 
the Constitution was formed. Moreover, after that instrument 
was framed, it was transmitted to Congress together with the 
Letter of the Convention, in which they call the work of their 
own hands, ‘THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF THESE STATES’. 
In the name of all that is holy, then, shall we be told that, in 
the opinion of the Convention itself, the plan of ‘a national gov- 
ernment’, and not a ‘ federal’ one, was designed and framed by 
its labors? and shall the ghost of a defunct resolution be sum- 
moned from its grave, in order to convince us that the assertion 
is true, while the resolution, still living and animating the Con- 
stitution of 1787, is either not noticed at all, or slurred over with 
nonsense? even with the slavering nonsense that, after all this 
waste of words, there is no real difference between the dead reso- 
lution or intention to plan ‘a national government’ for ‘ the one 
people of America’, and the living resolution to form ‘a federal 
government for the United States of America’. If such 
nonsense had fallen from the drivelling lips of an idiot, it might 
have been very easily pardoned ; but falling as it does from the 
lips of a Webster, we are utterly at a loss for language in which 
to unburden our heart of the feeling it inspires. 


‘Though born for the universe, he narrowed his mind, 
And gave up to party what was meant for mankind’. 


We have more than once quoted the grand, old saying of a 
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heathen philosopher, ‘There is nothing great on earth but man, 
and there is nothing great in man but mind’, not only because 
it is true, but also because it is so well adapted to rebuke the 
littleness, and meanness, and selfishness of an age degraded by 
materialism. But it is not more true, nor more grand, than the 
sentiment, that ‘There is nothing great in mind but loyalty to 
truth and duty’. 

We had marked several other passages in the great speech of 
Mr. Webster, in ‘the greatest intellectual effort of his life’, which 
Mr. Calhoun did not even pretend to notice, but which are, 
nevertheless, among the most portentous shams ever invented by 
the eloquence, the ingenuity, or the wit of man. We regret that 
the want of space precludes the possibility of exposing them in 
the present paper. But we must, in passing, bestow some little 
attention upon one of them, which is the most stupendous of all, 
and which reaches the very climax of bold, daring, and unscru- 
pulous license of assertion. 

‘Indeed ’, says Mr. Webster, ‘if we look into all contemporary 
history ; to the numbers of The Federalist ; to the debates in the 
Conventions ; to the publications of friends and foes; they all 
agree, that a change had been made from a confederacy of States 
to a different system; they all agree, that the Convention had 
formed a Constitution for a national government. With this 
result some were satisfied, and some were dissatisfied; but all 
admitted that the thing had been done. In none of these various 
productions and publications, did any one intimate that the new 
Constitution was but another compact between States in their 
sovereign capacity. I do not find such an opinion advanced in a 
single instance’. How completely novel, then, and how strangely 
heretical, are Mr. Calhoun’s views of the Constitution ! 

But here the first question is, How did Mr. Calhoun answer 
these bold, and sweeping assertions: of Mr. Webster? Did he 
demolish them, root and branch, by quoting from ‘ The J’ederalist’, 
from ‘the debates in the Conventions’, from ‘ the publications of 
friends and foes’? Nota bit of it. On the contrary, he just 
opposes to the bold and sweeping assertion of Mr. Webster an 
assertion equally bold and sweeping; and then leaves the people, 
politicians and all, to decide between his authority and that of 
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his great antagonist! The facts of the case are not produced, by 
either party to the contest, that the people may see and judge for 
themselves. Hence, without one additional ray of light, they 
follow either Mr. Webster or Mr. Calhoun, according to their 
party passions, prejudices, or prepossessions. Our great complaint 
of Mr. Webster is, therefore, that he did so much to deceive the 
people; and of Mr. Calhoun, that he did so little to undeceive 
them. In order to show the perfect justice of both complaints, 
we shall first produce Mr. Calhoun’s reply to the above sweeping 
assertion of Mr. Webster, and then give the reply of facts to the 
same assertion. 

Mr. Calhoun says: ‘Among other objections to the views of 
the Constitution for which I contend, it is said that they are novel. 
I hold this to be a mistake. The novelty is not on my side, but 
on that of the Senator from Massachusetts. The doctrine of- 
consolidation which he maintains is of recent growth. It is not 
the doctrine of Hamilton, Ames, or of any of the distinguished 
federalists of the period, all of whom strenuously maintained the 
federative character of the Constitution, though they were accused 
of supporting a system of policy which would necessarily lead to 
consolidation ’. 

Now, whose views of the Constitution are novel, Mr. Webster’s 
or Mr. Calhoun’s? Both appeal, with equal confidence, to ‘all 
contemporary history’; but neither shows us a single scrap of 
that history, which bears on their bold assertions. Let us, then, 
look into ‘all contemporary history’ for ourselves, and see whose 
assertions are true, those of Mr. Webster, or those of Mr. Cal- 
houn, and whose are false. 

We shall begin with the debates in the Convention that formed 
the Constitution. As that is the first of all authorities; so we 
shall give it the first place. Mr. Gouverneur Morris, one of the 
most celebrated members of that Convention, and one of the 
strongest advocates of a national government, says: ‘The Con- 
stitution was a compact, not between individuals, but between 
political societies, not of America, but of the United States, EACH 
ENJOYING SOVEREIGN PowER, and of course equal rights’. 
[Life and Writings of Morris, vol. iii. p. 193.] Language 
could not be more explicit. Nor could it be more evident than 
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it is, that Gouverneur Morris, the very author of the words, ‘ We, 
the people’, entertained precisely the same view of their meaning 
as that maintained by Mr. Calhoun and his school. This was a 
point, indeed, made far too clear by the proceedings of the Con- 
vention of 1787 for any member of that body to entertain the 
shadow of a doubt in relation to it. Nor can any one read those 
proceedings, as they deserve to be read, without agreeing with 
Gouverneur Morris, that the authors of the Constitution designed 
it to be ratified, as in fact it was, by ‘the people of the United 
States’, not as individuals, but as ‘political societies, each 
enjoying Sovereign Power, and of course equal rights’. Or, in 
other words, without seeing that ‘the Constitution was A coM- 
PACT’, not between individuals, but ‘between political societies’, 
between SovEREIGN STATES. 

James Madison himself, ‘the father of the Constitution’, and 
the most laborious member of the Convention of 1787, called the 
Constitution ‘a pact’ between the States; and, from that day to 
the end of his life, he continued to pronounce the Constitution 
‘a compact to which the States are the parties’. In the Virginia 
ratifying Convention of 1788, in ‘the numbers of The Federalist’, 
in the Virginia Resolutions of 1798 and 1799, in the Virginia 
Report of 1800, in his celebrated letter to Mr. Everett of 1830, 
in one and all of these well-known publications and public 
documents, as well as in others from his pen, this chief architect 
of the Constitution most emphatically pronounces it ‘a compact 
to which the States are the parties’. In the Virginia Resolutions, 
for example, which he drew up for the legislature of his State, 
he says: —‘ This Assembly doth explicitly and peremptorily 
declare, that it views the powers of the Federal Government as 
resulting from the compact to which the States are parties’. How 
completely, then, was the very existence of Mr. Madison, and all 
the great transactions in which he had borne so conspicuous a 
part, ignored by Mr. Webster in the bold and astounding asser- 
tion, that neither friend nor foe had ever considered the Consti- 
tution ‘a compact between the States’! The venerable old man 
must, indeed, have felt, as he read the speech of Mr. Webster, 
that he was fast sinking into oblivion, and that all the great 
transactions of his life, and all his great publications, were being 
fast forgotten amid the blaze of new ideas. 
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Accordingly, in a letter to Mr. Webster, called forth by the 
speech in question, Mr. Madison once more raised his voice in 
favor of the one invariable doctrine of his life. ‘It is fortunate’, 
says he, in the letter referred to, ‘when disputed theories can be 
decided by undisputed facts; and here the undisputed fact is, 
that the Constitution was made by the people, BUT AS EMBODIED 
IN SEVERAL STATES, WHO WERE PARTIES TO IT’. Most for- 
tunate is it, indeed, when disputed theories may be tested by un- 
disputed facts ; but how unfortunate is it, when new and disputed 
theories begin to pass for everything, and indisputable facts for 
nothing! Nay, when those who cling to hitherto undisputed 
facts are accounted traitors, by those who, having nothing better 
than disputed theories to rest on, are nevertheless backed by the 
possession of brute force sufficient to crush their opponents and 
SILENCE THE VOICE OF TRUTH ! 

All agree, says Mr. Webster, ‘ The Federalist’, ‘the debates in 
the Conventions’, ‘the publications of friends and foes’—all 
agree, ‘that a change had been made from a confederacy to a dif- 
ferent system’. Now, there is James Wilson, a distinguished 
member of the Convention of 1787, and inferior only to Madison 
and Hamilton in the influence he exerted in favor of the new 
Constitution, who declares, that the only object aimed at by the 
Constitution, was to enable the States ‘to confederate anew on 
better principles’; and if no more could be effected, he would 
agree to ‘a partial wnion of the States, with a door left open for 
the accession of the rest’. 

Even Alexander Hamilton, in that great authority, The 
Federalist, to which Mr. Webster so confidently appeals, and 
which was expressly written to explain the Constitution to the 
people, is directly and flatly opposed to the bold and unscrupulous 
assertion of ‘the great expounder’. If the new Constitution 
should be adopted, says he, ‘the Union would still be in fact and 
in theory, an association of States, or a confederacy’. [No. Ix. ] 
Again, in the eightieth number of the work, Hamilton calls the 
new Union, ‘the CoNFEDERACY’; and he puts the word in cap- 
ital letters, in order that it might not escape the attention of the 
most careless reader, If necessary, it might be shown by various 
other extracts, that Alexander Hamilton, while explaining the 
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nature of the Constitution in The Federalist, styles the new Union 
‘a confederacy of States’. How, then, could Mr. Webster refer 
to The Federalist in support of the assertion, that a change had 
been made from a confederacy to a different system? Was this 
in his character of ‘the great expounder ’, or in that of the great 
deceiver? 

The appeal to The Federalist appears, if possible, still more 
wonderful, when viewed in connection with other numbers of “that 
work. Indeed, it was objected to the new Constitution by its 
enemies, that it would ‘make a change from a confederacy to a 
different system’; and this very objection is met and repelled in 
the pages of The Federalist. ‘Will it be said’, demands The 
Federalist, ‘that the fundamental principles of the Confederation 
were not within the purview of the Convention, and ought not to 
have been varied? I ask, what are these principles? Do they 
require, that in the establishment of the Constitution, the States 
should be regarded as DISTINCT AND INDEPENDENT SOVEREIGNS ? 
They are so regarded by the Constitution proposed’, [No. x1.] 
Now here the position of Mr. Webster, that the new Union was 
not a confederacy of States, that it was not made by the States ‘ as 
distinct and independent sovereigns’, but was ordained by ‘the 
people of the United States in the aggregate’ as one nation, is 
directly and emphatically negatived by the very authority to 
which he so confidently appeals for its support! His monstrous 
heresy, so far from deriving any support from The Federalist, is 
expressly and pointedly condemned by that high authority. 

Nor is this all. In the preceding number of The Federalist, 
it is said, ‘ Kach State, in ratifying the Constitution, is considered 
as a sovereign body, independent of all others, and only to be 
bound by its own voluntary act’. Thus, according to The 
Federalist, the Constitution was ratified by ‘each State as a 
sovereign body, independent of all others’. No such thing, says 
Mr. Webster, it was not ratified by the States at all; it was 
ordained by a power superior to the States, by the sovereign will of 
the whole people of the United States, acting as one nation; and 
yet he boldly appeals to The Federalist in support of his assertion! 
Why did he not quote The Federalist? Nay, why did he not 
read The Federalist, before he ventured to appeal to it in support 
of his monstrous heresy? 
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Again, says that highest of authorities: ‘The Constitution is 
to be founded on the assent and ratification of the people of 
America ; but this assent and ratification is to be given, not as 
individuals comprising one nation, but as composing the distinct 
and independent States to which they belong. It is to be the 
assent and ratification of the several States, derived from the 
supreme authority in each State — the authority of the people them- 
selves, THE ACT, THEREFORE, ESTABLISHING THE CONSTITUTION 
WILL NOT BE A NATIONAL, BUT A FEDERAL ACT’, [No. XXXIX. ] 
Not so, says Mr. Webster, the Constitution was established by a 
national, and not by a federal act; and yet he boldly appeals to 
The Federalist in support of his position ! 

The Federalist, instead of sustaining Mr. Webster’s appeal, 
not only contradicts his position as flatly as possible, but also 
shows it to be utterly false, by reasoning as clear and unanswer- 
able as was ever penned. ‘That it will be a federal, and not a 
national act’, continues The Federalist, ‘as these terms are under- 
stood by objectors, the act of the people as forming so many 
independent States, not as forming one aggregate nation, is ob- 
vious from this single consideration, that it is to result neither 
from the majority of the people of the Union, nor from that of a 
majority of the States. It must result from the wnanimous assent 
of the several States that are parties to it, differing no otherwise 
from their ordinary assent than in its being expressed, not by the 
legislative authority, but by that of the people themselves. Were 
the people regarded in this transaction as forming one nation, 
the will of the majority of the whole people of the United States 
would bind the minority; and the will of the majority must be 
determined either by a comparison of the individual votes, or by 
considering the will of the majority of the States, as evidences of — 
the will of a majority of the people of the United States. Neither 
of these has been adopted. [In fact, both of these modes of rati- 
fication had been expressly rejected by the Convention.] Hach 
State, in ratifying the Constitution, is considered as a SOVEREIGN 
BopyY, and only to be bound by its own voluntary act’, [No. XXx1x.] 
Could language be more perfectly explicit in opposition to the 
opinion of Mr. Webster? Could logic be more perfectly irre- 
sistible in the demonstration of its falsehood? Yet, directly in 
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the face of all this, or else in profound ignorance of all this, Mr. 
Webster appeals to The Federalist in favor of his opinion! Nay, 
in spite of the clear, explicit, and unanswerable words of The 
Federalist, Mr. Webster appeals to that work in order to show, 
as a fact then universally and ‘ perfectly well understood’, that 
the Constitution was to be ratified, not by the States, nor by the 
people of the States, considered as sovereign bodies, but by the 
whole people of the United States as one sovereign body or 
nation! ‘To show, in one word, that the Union was formed, not 
by the States, but by the people of the United States acting as 
one sovereign body or unit! Is it not perfectly obvious, then, 
that ‘the great expounder’ does not follow, but flatly contradict, 
the very work to which he appeals as the highest of all authori- 
ties; and that, too, in regard to the very greatest of all the poli- 
tical questions that have agitated the people of America? 

Mr. Webster could not find in ‘the numbers of The Federalist’, 
nor in ‘the debates in the Conventions’, nor in ‘ the publications 
of friends or foes’; nay, he could not find anywhere, in ‘all 
contemporary history’, anything approximating to the ‘new 
views’ of Mr. Calhoun. ‘In none of these various productions 
and publications’, says he, ‘did any one intimate that the new 
Constitution was but another compact between the States in their 
sovereign capacity. J do not find such an opinion advanced in a 
single instance’. Hence, after so careful, so conscientious, and so 
laborious a search, he feels justified in the bold assertion, that 
‘the Constitution is not a compact’ at all, much less ‘a compact 
between sovereign States’. ‘Z’he Constitution not a Compact 
between Sovereign States’ is, indeed, the title of his speech of 
1833, and the great burden of all his eloquence. Yet, with no 
very great research, we have found, and exhibited in the pre- 
ceding pages, various extracts in which ‘such an opinion is 
advanced’, Nor was it necessary to ransack ‘all contemporary 
history’ in order to find them. The Federalist itself, the great 
politi ‘al classic of America, has already furnished several such 
instances ; and, if necessary, it might have been made to furnish 
many more. It teaches, as we have seen, that ‘each State, in 
ratifying the Constitution, is considered as a SOVEREIGN BODY, 
independent of all others, and only io be bound by its own voluntary 
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act’; and also that, in the establishment of the Constitution, the 
States are ‘regarded as distinct and independent SOVEREIGNS’. 
[ Nos. XxX x1x and Xt. ] 

But this, it may be said, does not include the term compact. 
Very well. The very number of The Federalist, which says 
that the Constitution was to be established by each State, as a 
sovereign body, calls that sacred instrument ‘THE Compact’. 
Thus, according to The Federalist,— with which, says M. De 
Tocqueville, ‘the statesmen of all nations ought to be familiar’, 
—the Constitution, Tae Compact, was established by ‘ distinct 
and independent sovereigns’. 

But the numbers of The Federalist, just quoted, were written 
by James Madison. Everybody knows, that he always regarded 
the Constitution as ‘a compact between distinct and independent 
sovereigns’, That is, everybody at all acquainted with the 
political history of the United States, except Mr. Justice Story 
and Mr. Webster during the great struggle of 1833. A rather 
conspicuous instance this, one would have supposed, to be over- 
looked by one, whose search had been so very conscientious and 
laborious! But Mr. Madison did not stand alone. Alexander 
Hamilton, the great writer of The Federalist, stood with him on 
precisely the same ground. Of the eighty-four numbers of The 
Federalist, Hamilton wrote fifty ; and, in the opinion of the North, 
the numbers of Hamilton surpass those of Madison far more in 
quality than in quantity. In the estimation of the North, 
indeed, Alexander Hamilton is the one sublime architect of the 
Constitution, to whom it owes ‘every element of its durability 
and beauty’. What, then, does Hamilton say about the nature 
of the Constitution ? 

We do not wish to shock any one. We are aware, that it will 
be regarded by the followers of Story and Webster, as akin 
to sacrilege to charge Alexander Hamilton with having enter- 
tained the treasonable opinion, that the Constitution is a compact 
between the States; with having promulgated this fatal premise 
and, as they admit, justifying ground of secession. But as we 
have no grand establishment and machinery, like those of Messrs. 
Story and Webster, for the manufacture of facts and opinions for 
‘all contemporary history’; so we must put up with the supply 
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of such facts and opinions, as are furnished by the records of the 
country. The fact is, then, that Alexander Hamilton calls the 
provisions of the Constitution of 1787, ‘the compacts which are 
to embrace thirteen distinct States, in a common bond of amity 
and union’; and he says, that these compacts must ‘ necessarily 
be compromises of as many dissimilar interests and inclinations’. 
[The Federalist, No, uxxxv.] Thus, according to Hamilton, 
the ‘thirteen distinct States’ made compromises with each other, 
and adopted those compromises as ‘the compacts’ of the new 
Union or Confederacy ! 

This is not all. On the following page, he adds:—‘ The 
moment an alteration is made in the present plan, it becomes, to 
the purpose of adoption, a new one, and must undergo a new 
decision in each State’. Indeed, even Hamilton, though the 
great consolidationist of Ais day, never dreamed of any other 
mode of adopting the new Constitution than by ‘a decision of 
each State’. Hence he continues, ‘To its complete establishment 
throughout the Union, it will therefore require the concurrence 
of thirteen States’. Again, he says, ‘ Every Constitution for the 
United States must inevitably consist of a great variety of par- 
ticulars, in which thirteen INDEPENDENT STATEs are to be 
accommodated in their interests or opinions of interest... ... 
Hence the necessity of moulding and arranging all the particu- 
lars, which are to compose the whole, in such a manner as to 
satisfy all the parties to THE compact’. That is to say, in such 
a manner as to satisfy ‘the thirteen INDEPENDENT STATES, THE 
PARTIES TO THE COMPACT’, Well may the great usurpers of 
the North exclaim — Ht tu Brute! 

Similar testimonies to the fact, that the States entered into 
‘the compact’ of the Constitution, as the bond of union between 
them, are spread all over the pages of ‘The Federalist’, ‘the 
debates in the Conventions’, ‘the publications of friends and 
foes’, yea, over ‘all contemporary history’. We might fill a 
volume — indeed we have filled a volume —with similar testi- 
monies and proofs, that Mr. Webster’s theory of the Constitu- 
tion, however beautiful in Northern eyes, is as hollow as it is 
high-sounding, as false as it seems fair. If his ‘disputed theory’ 
had been tried by ‘undisputed facts’, it would, like an apple of 
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Sodom, have crumbled into dust and ashes. Why, then, did not 
Mr. Calhoun subject it to the test of facts? Why, on the con- 
trary, did he, for the most part, merely oppose theory to theory, 
assertion to assertion, and oracle to oracle? We do not deny — 
nay, we assert — that Mr. Calhoun’s theory was true, and that 
his arguments were sound. But then, in such contests, we want, 
not ‘disputed theories’, however true in themselves, but wndis- 
puted and indisputable facts, which compel the assent of the most 
unwilling, and rivet the chains of inevitable conviction on their 
minds. Mr. Calhoun’s great argument was good, and amply 
sufficient for all who were already in the possession of the truth ; 
but after all, it was not such ‘an extinguisher’ as to put out, 
forever, the false glare of Mr. Webster’s rhetoric. Nothing but 
a shower of facts could have done this; and Mr. Calhoun had 
no such shower, or storm, at his command. 

Never was broader, or fairer, or more tempting mark offered 
by an adversary, than Mr. Webster’s bold appeal to ‘ the cebates 
in conventions’, to ‘numbers of The Federalist’, to ‘the publi- 
cations of friends and foes’,— in one word, to ‘all contemporary 
history ’— in favor of his theory of the Constitution. If Mr. 
Calhoun had only supplied himself with facts, he might have 
riddled, and torn to tatters, that theory, and the appeal on which 
it was based, and sent the fragments flying on the angry winds 
of heaven. He might have compelled the great lion of tie 
North to crouch and cower at his feet. He might have poured 
such a resistless storm upon his head, that he would have been 
glad to escape from the arena of the Senate, and hide himself 
from the observation of men. He might have made his defeat 
so signal, that no Everett had ever risen to pronounce a eulogy 
on ‘the greatest intellectual effort of his life’, and no Stephens 
would have been needed to assure mankind that Mr. Calhoun’s 
victory was complete. or this would have been the unanimous 
verdict of all men. But Mr. Calhoun spared him. He permitted 
his theory to exist, and his bold appeal to spread the poison of 
error and delusion among the people, both of the North and of 
the South. 

His appeal to The Federalist, to that faithful index to ‘all 
contemporary history’, is heard ; but not answered. That high 
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authority, says Mr. Webster, proves that ‘all agree, that a change 
had been made from a confederacy of States to a different system’; 
that ‘the Convention had formed a Constitution for a national 
government’; that ‘all idea of compact, and confederation, had 
been forever banished’, and ‘a national government’ introduced. 
But there stood, all the while, the silent Federalist. Mr. Webster 
does not once quote it, or allow it to speak for itself; and Mr. 
Calhoun gives no echo, or voice, to its overwhelming testimony. 
Mr. Webster’s assertion was, of course, regarded as true by all who 
read the debate. How could they doubt, indeed, that ‘ the great 
expounder’ had The Federalist on his side, since the great 
nullifier had permitted the claim to pass without even the 
shadow of a contradiction ? 

But yet, as we have seen, T’he Federalist everywhere bears 
witness to the fact, that ‘a Confederacy of States’ was to be 
continued. Even the great writer of The Federalist, and the 
great consolidationist of his day, therein testifies that the new 
Constitution is ‘A Compact’, to which ‘ INDEPENDENT STATES’ 
are the parties!’ Now, why did not Mr. Calhoun reveal this fact ? 
Why did he not cause this testimony to be heard? The reason 
is, we are constrained to believe, just because Mr. Calhoun knew 
no more about the testimony of The Federalist than did Mr. 
Webster himself. It is certain, that if he knew the testimony of 
The Federalist, with respect to the great question in debate, it 
was his duty to himself, to his section, and to the whole country, 
to make it known to the world. For The Federalist was written, 
by the chief architects of the Constitution itself, in order to 
explain its nature to the people, when they were called upon to 
adopt it as the bond, or compact, of ‘a more perfect Union’ 
between the States. As hy his silence, Mr. Calhoun gave his 
countenance and support to the bold assertion of Mr. Webster, 
and allowed ‘the great political classic of America’, to be made 
the instrument of deception and falsehood ; so the best apology 
that can be made for him is ignorance of that most important 
document of ‘all contemporary history ’. 

It is with unfeigned sorrow, that we are constrained to offer 
so poor an apology for Mr. Calhoun; because of all the great 
public men of the country, he appears to have been the most 
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pure in his private life, the most disinterested and patriotic in 
the formation of his opinions, and the most self-sacrificing and 
heroic in his devotion to his convictions of truth and duty. We 
can well understand the intense aversion and hatred, with which 
Mr. Calhoun’s supposed treason was viewed by the ignorant 
multitude, under the guidance of such leaders as Story and 
Webster ; because we ourselves once belonged to that multitude, 
and shared in their blind passions. But Mr. Calhoun, as we 
now see him in the light of history, rises above ‘the madness of 
the hour’, above all the storms of passion and prejudice, by which 
his real character was so long obscured to our mental vision, and 
shines forth the very embodiment of patriotic zeal. As he stands, 
during the latter part of his life, amid the driving currents of 
popular passion, breasting the fiercest storms of its fury, and 
feeling, in his great prophetic soul, the on-coming ruin of his 
country, he reminds one of the sublime attitude of Abdiel in 
Paradise Lost —the most hated of all men, and yet the truest, 
the bravest, and the grandest of all. Is it not the office of 
history, to relieve the character of such a man from the obloquy 
and scorn, which ignorance and passion have attached to his good 
name ? 

It is, on the other hand, equally the office of history to do no 
injustice to his great antagonist, but to exhibit, in full and fair 
proportions, all his great virtues, as well as all his great aberra- 
tions. Mr. Webster’s great speech of 1833 may have convinced 
others; it did not permanently convince himself. For, during 
the remainder of his life, he stood by ‘the compact of the Con- 
stitution’, as it came from the Convention of 1787. In 1833, 
he denied that the Constitution was ‘a compact between the 
States’; and asked, if it be a compact, ‘ where are its stipula- 
tions?’ Yet, in 1835, before the great meeting assembled to 
present him with ‘a golden vase’, in honor of his speech of 1833, 
which had won for him the proud title of ‘ the great expounder’, 
he stands up for ‘the compact of the Constitution’! He speaks 
of the origin of our Government, as the time ‘ when they (the 
States) agreed to the compact of the Constitution’! He even uses, 
in his address of 1835, these ever-memorable words: ‘ The Con- 
stitution is founded on compromises, and the most perfect and 
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absolute good faith, in regard to ANY STIPULATION OF THIS 
KIND CONTAINED IN IT,IS INDISPENSABLE TO ITS PRESERVA- 
TION. EVERY ATTEMPT TO ACCOMPLISH EVEN THE BEST PUR- 
POSE, EVERY ATTEMPT TO GRASP THAT WHICH IS REGARDED 
AS AN IMMEDIATE GOOD, IN VIOLATION OF TITESE STIPULA- 
TIONS, IS FULL OF DANGER TO THE WHOLE CONSTITUTION’ 
Thus, only two years and a half after his great speech of 1833, 
did Mr. Webster adopt the very doctrine, and the very language, 
which he had denounced as treasonable in Mr. Calhoun! Never 
more did he depart from this theory of the Constitution, but, to 
the end of his life, he stood on the platform of Mr. Calhoun’s 
first aia, that the Constitution is ‘A COMPACT BETWEEN 
THE STATES’ 

Especially afer his race was nearly run, and, instead of the 
dazzling prize of the Presidency, he saw the darkness of the 
grave, and the still greater darkness that threatened his native 
land with ruin, he raised the solemn utterances of his mighty 
voice in behalf of ‘the compact of the Constitution’; declaring 
that as it had been ‘deliberately entered into by the States’, so 
the States should religiously observe each and every one of ‘its 
stipulations’. But he could not lay the spirit which had been 
roused ; and the Northern Demos, once released from the ‘com- 
promises’, ‘compacts’, or ‘stipulations’ of the Constitution, 
finished its mad career in the great war of 1861. It is very sad 
to reflect, that by his advocacy of error in 1833, Mr. Webster 
won the title of the great ‘ Defender of the Constitution’, together 
with a shower of golden opinions and ‘a golden vase’; and that, 
by his return to the truth, he got himself burnt in effigy, and 
deep black lines of mourning drawn around his outcast name. 

In regard to every other struggle between the North and the 
South, as well as in regard to those already mentioned, fact has 
been obscured by fiction, and truth overlaid by tradition. Espe- 
cially is this true in relation to the great crises in that fearful 
struggle. We have already said canna we trust, to show the 
necessity of something like a history of the great quarrel i in ques- 
tion. But there is one other instance of the general fact just 
stated, which is so transcendent in its importance, and so won- 
derful in its nature, that we shall conclude this paper with a 
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brief reference to it; reserving the full exhibition of it, and the 
proofs upon which it rests, for the body of our forthcoming 
history. It relates to the formation of the new and ‘ more perfect 
Union’ of the States. It is in regard to this great transaction — 
the most memorable and important in the political history of this 
country, if not in that of the modern world —all our public 
men, whether small or great, whether partisans or patriots, 
whether demagogues or statesmen, have displayed, if we may be 
pardoned for the utterance of so bold a truth, a most profound 
and astonishing ignorance. 

Mr. Webster, in his address of 1835, says: ‘The North finds 
itself, in regard to the relative influence of the South and the 
North, of the free States and the slave States, where it did not 
expect to find itself, when they agreed to the compact of the 
Constitution’. Now this statement, is so far from being true, 
that it is diametrically opposed to the clearest and most incon- 
testable facts of history. And yet this bold statement stands, to 
this day, not only unrefuted, but unchallenged, by any of our 
public men. No one of them has even attempted to show, that 
the very reverse of Mr. Webster’s statement is emphatically true. 
For, in regard to the relative influence of the North and the 
South, of the free States and the slave States, the South found 
itself, where it did not expect to find itself, when the States 
‘entered into the compact of the Constitution’. Let us see, if 
this is not true. 

Let us see, I. where the South expected to find herself, when 
she ‘ entered into the compact of the Constitution’? and II. where 
she did find herself in the so-called ‘ more perfect Union’? Both 
of these questions may be easily answered, by an appeal to the 
records of the country; and yet, although these answers consti- 
tute, by far, the most powerful and unanswerable of all the 
justifying grounds of secession, has no advocate of secession ever 
alluded to them, or to the facts on which they are founded. 
Neither Calhoun, nor Davis, nor Stephens, nor Toombs, nor 
Benjamin, nor any other statesman of the South, has ever made 
the least allusion to this, the strongest and most unanswerable 
of all the pleas in favor of secession. Indeed, both Mr. Davis 
and Mr. Stephens have publicly declared, that there was no an- 
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tagonism between the North and the South in the Convention of 
1787; and that consequently, in framing ‘the compact of the 
Constitution’, that body had made no attempt to adjust the 
balance of power between the two sections of the Union. But 
this only proves that neither of these distinguished gentlemen 
had ever read the debates of that illustrious assembly of 
American legislators. We have always been of the opinion, that, 
if we would describe, or discuss, or interpret, the published pro- 
ceedings of any body of men, the first thing to be done is—to 
read them. 

In the Convention of 1787, Mr. Madison said: ‘ He admitted 
that every peculiar interest, whether in any class of citizens, or 
any description of States, ought to be secured as far as possible. 
Wherever there is danger of attack, there ought to be given a con- 
stitutional power of defence. But he contended that the States 
were divided into different interests, not by their difference of 
size, but by other circumstances ; the most material of which re- 
sulted partly from climate, but principally from the effects of their 
having or not having slaves. These two causes concurred in 
forming the great division of interests in the United States. It did 
not lie between the large and small States. Jt lay between the 
Northern and Southern ; and if any defensive power were necessary, 
it ought to be mutually given to these two interests. He was so 
strongly impressed with this important truth, that he had been 
casting about in his mind for some expedient that would answer 
the purpose ’. 

This admirable speech opened the great struggle for power 
between the North and the South, between the free States and 
the slave States. No one doubted the antagonism of interest and 
feeling, which then existed between the two sections; and the 
principles laid down by Mr. Madison, were so obviously reason- 
able and just, that they secured the approbation and concurrence 
of every member of the Convention. After an animated dis- 
cussion, the great antagonism was adjusted, and the balance of 
power was established by giving each section a defensive check 
on the aggressive disposition of the other. The North was to 
have a majority in the Senate, and the South in the House of 
Representatives ; so that no law could be enacted without the con- 
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currence of both sections of the new Union. Such was the 
avowed design of the Convention. The design was good; but 
the execution was imperfect. The South was promised, and ex- 
pected to possess, in the new Union, the permanent control of 
one branch of Congress, while the North possessed the control 
of the other branch thereof. Such an arrangement was deemed 
essential, by the Convention, to the independence, freedom, and 
happiness of each section in the ‘more perfect Union’. But 
was this expectation realized? Or, in other words, did the 
South find herself in regard to her relative influence, or power, 
in the new Union, where she expected to find herself, when she 
‘entered into the compact of the Constitution’? This leads to 
the consideration of our second question. 

II. Where did the South find herself in the new Union? The 
answer to this question, shows an entire failure of the design of 
the Convention, in relation to the situation of the South in the 
‘more perfect Union’. It shows, in one word, that, in the view 
of the Convention, she soon lost the independence, freedom, 
happiness, and safety, which had been promised her in the n2w 
Union ; that she held her rights and interests at the mercy of the 
North, and not by virtue of any ‘ defensive power’ for her own 
protection and security. Mr. Webster asserts, that the North had 
lost the relative influence, or power, which it rightfully expected 
to enjoy, when it ‘ entered into the compact of the Constitution’. 
Now, any one in possession of the facts of the case, might have 
replied as follows: This statement of Mr. Webster, is made out 
of whole cloth, in which there is not one shred or patch of truth. 
The truth is, on the contrary, that the South has lost ‘the de- 
fensive power’, which was promised to her, and which she right- 
fully expected to enjoy, when she entered into that compact. 
She was promised, and expected to enjoy, in the new Union, a 
majority of votes in the House of Representatives, as a check on 
the controlling power of the North in the Senate. But this 
majority, this ‘defensive power’, this check on the power of the 
North, she never possessed. It was considered by the Conven- 
tion of 1787, essential to her independence, her freedom, her 
prosperity, her peace, and happiness in the new Union ; and, for 
this sacred purpose, the Convention designed that it should be 
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possessed, held, and enjoyed by the South. But yet, instead of thou 
this majority in the House, the South had, at the time of Mr. deba 
Webster’s statement in 1835, or even five years before that time, as W 
only 100 votes in the House, while the North had 141 votes in that 
the same body ; making a majority of 41 votes in favor of the 
North! At the time of secession, or even ten years before, the 
North had a majority of 54 votes in the House!! How com- viev 
pletely, then, had the relative influence of the South, and not of com 
the North, declined in the new Union! How completely had the of t 
promised, and expected safeguard of her independence, freedom, We 
prosperity, peace, and happiness in the new Union been swept mig 
away, by the course of events! How completely, in other words, in.f 
had the most fundamental and important provision of ‘the com- ) 
pact of the Constitution ’, according to the design of its authors, por 
proved a disastrous failure as to the South ; leaving her defence- No 
less in the new Union, and holding all her most sacred rights fact 
and interests at the merey of the North! Yet, in pro a Cor 
ignorance of all this, Mr. Webster ¢ complains, that the North had 18! 
lost her relative lallnmned, or power, in the new Union! that she say 
found herself, where she did not expect to find herself, when she wa 
‘entered into the compact of the Constitution’! There stood the Sta 
South, naked and defenceless, robbed of her just rights and hopes the 
in the new Union ; and yet Mr. Webster, ‘ the great defender of Co 
the Constitution’, and of all sections under the Constitution, 
complains bitterly that the poor North had been thus stripped, loc 
and robbed, and left comparatively defenceless in the new wi 
Union! All this was sad enough. But, infinitely sadder still, Gl 
there was no living voice at the South, w hich ‘ame forth to re- on 
fute the stupendous falsehood ; and to turn the tables, with ‘ 
overwhelming and crushing force, on the great dengan of 
Northern traditions, deceptions, ne falechoods.* 

Even in Mr. Calhoun’s eloquent ‘ Discourse on the Govern- 
ment of the United States’, which he left for publication after 
his death, there is no allusion whatever, not even the most faint 
or distant, to this grand and unanswerable defence of the South ; 
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1In this statement, we do not intend, of course, to accuse Mr. Webster of 


conscious falsehood, but only of the falsehoods of ignorance and party 
passions. 
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though the discourse was written with reference to the great 
debate between himself and Mr. Webster in 1833. He knew, 
as well as did Mr. Madison himself, or the Convention of 1787, 
that without a ‘defensive power’ in the Union, the South was 
robbed of her independence, freedom, prosperity, peace, and 
happiness. But he did not know, that this accorded with the 
view of Mr. Madison, and of the Convention that framed ‘the 
compact of the Constitution’; because he had not read the debates 
of that great Convention. Hence, he could not reply to Mr. 
Webster’s utterly unfounded statement, much less crush, as he 
might have done, his stupendous falsehood, by turning the tables 
in.favor of truth. 

Mr. Jefferson Davis, like Mr. Calhoun, saw the great im- 
portance of the question of the balance of power between the 
North and the South; but he was, also, equally ignorant of the 
fact, that this great question had engaged the attention of the 
Convention of 1787. This is evident from a speech, which, in 
1850, he delivered in the Senate of the United States. He there 
says :—‘ The idea of the balance of power, as it existed originally, 
was between the States, between the great States and the small 
States, and not between the sections. The sectional agitation is 
the growth of a subsequent generation to that which formed the 
Constitution. The danger is one of our own times, and it is the 
sectional division of the people which creates the necessity of 
looking to the question of the balance of power, and which carries 
with it, when disturbed, the danger of disunion’. [Congressional 
Globe, vol. xxii. part ii. p. 1539.] Now, if Mr. Davis had 
only read The Madison Papers, he must have seen, that this 
‘sectional division of the people’ showed itself in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, by which the Constitution was formed, and that it 
was made the ground of the most fundamental of all the provi- 
sions, or compromises, of the Constitutional compact between 
the States, between ‘the free States and the slave States’, between 
the North and the South. 

But the case is still worse with Stephens. In his ‘ Constitu- 
tional View of. the War between the States ; its Causes, Character, 
Conduct, and Results’, he entirely ignores the question of the 
balance of power between the sections, or the North and the 
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South, as having nothing whatever to do with the origin of the 
War. Nor is this all, For, when we assured him, in our review 
of his work, that the balance of power between the North and 
the South engaged the attention of the legislators of 1787, and 
was attempted to be adjusted by them, he ridiculed the idea as 
an ignorant invention of our own. The rashness of his ridicule 
was all the more wonderful, because it flew directly in the face 
of The Madison Papers, in which are recorded the proceedings 
and debates of the Convention that formed the Constitution. 
But as we have already, in the pages of THE SouTHERN REVIEW, 
for July, 1872, exposed this astounding blunder of his temerity, 
as well as others of the same description, we shall here dismiss 
the subject. His name shall not occur in our history of the war. 
For that work shall be, as far as possible, purely historical, and 
neither controversial nor critical. 

We have introduced his name here, in connection with the 
names of Calhoun and Davis, in order to show that the history 
of the great conflict between the North and the South has not, 
as yet, been studied, much less written. To the proofs of this 
fact above given, we might, if necessary, add hundreds of others. 

We cannot find more fitting words, in which to conclude this 
paper, than may be found in this Review, for April, 1867, on 
the subject of ‘The Origin of the Late War’. ‘This history’, 
we there say, ‘consists of seven great crises. The first of these 
convulsed the Union, and threatened its dissolution before the 
new Constitution was formed, or conceived. For how little 
soever its history may be known, the North and the South, like 
Jacob and Esau, struggled together, and that too with almost 
fatal desperation, in the womb of the old Union. Slavery had 
nothing at all to do with that struggle between the North and 
the South, the dramatis persone of the great tragedy of 1861. 
It was solely and simply-a contest for power’. Thus the ‘sec- 
tional division of the people’ arose, not ‘in a subsequent genera- 
tion to that which formed the Constitution’, but before the 
Constitution was formed. The study of this great struggle 
between the North and the South, during the pre-constitutional 
period of our history, throws a marvellous light on the real 
character of all their subsequent contests for power. 
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‘The second great crisis was the formation and adoption of 
the new Constitution. Much has been said about that event, as 
the most wonderful event in the history of the world; because 
the government of a great people was then radically changed by 
purely peaceable means, and without shedding a drop of blood. 
But if that was a bloodless revolution in itself, no one, who has 
maturely considered it in all its bearings, can deny that it was, 
in the end, the occasion of the most sanguinary conflict in the 
annals of a fallen world’. Few events, if any, have ever been so 
much talked of, and so little studied, as ‘the formation of the 
new Constitution of 1787’. Even the best informed politicians 
in America, such as a Calhoun and a Davis, did not study the 
history of that great transaction sufficiently, in order to ascertain 
that any antagonism between the two sections, the North and the 
South, manifested itself in the Convention of 1787, much less 
that its adjustment constituted avowedly the greatest of all the 
difficulties in the way of forming the ‘more perfect Union’, 
Yet, as we have already said, ‘if we are not greatly mistaken, 
the antagonism between the North and the South, so imperfectly 
adjusted by the labors of 1787, is the true standpoint from which 
to contemplate the origin of the late war. This antagonism, this 
cause of discord, stamped its image on all the other causes of the 
late war. It drew into itself all other causes, and raged with the 
violence of them all’. In one word, then, this struggle for power 
between the two sections, was the great causa causans of the war 
of 1861. It was the destruction of the balance of power, which 
the legislators of 1787 designed to establish between the two 
hostile sections, that produced the secession of the South ; because 
she felt that, with the loss of a ‘defensive power’ in the Union, 
she had also lost ‘the independence, the freedom, the prosperity, 
the peace, and the happiness’, which that ‘defensive power’ was 
given to secure, by the legislators of 1787. And it was the lust 
of power, ‘ pursued for the gratification of avarice and ambition, 
and the consequent violence of parties when once engaged in the 
contest’, which kindled the flames of the war of coercion in the 
North. Other causes, it is true, co-operated with this; but yet 
this was, after all, the great causa causans of the bloody war of 
coercion. Hence, to write a history of the causes of the late 
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war, as Greeley, Stephens, and others have done, without any 
notice of the great question of the balance of power, is unspeak- 
ably worse than the play of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted. 

After noticing the other five great crises of our history, we say, 
‘ Each of these seven crises had, of course, its prelude and its sequel, 
without a knowledge of which it cannot be comprehended, or 
seen how it followed the preceding, and how it led to the suc- 
ceeding, crisis in the chain of events. Now some of these crises 
are most imperfectly understood by the public, while others are 
most perfectly misunderstood’, Some, especially the most im- 
portant of all, ‘are overlaid with a mass of lying traditions such 
as the world has seldom seen ; traditions invented by party poli- 
ticians, and industriously propagated by the press and the pulpit. 
If these traditions were cleared away, and the facts which lie 
beneath them brought to view, the revelation would be sufficient 
to teach both sections of the Union the profoundest lessons of 
humiliation and sorrow. If patiently and properly studied, the 
history of the United States is, perhaps, fraught with as many 
lessons for the warning and instruction of mankind, as that of 
any nation since the fall of Rome, or since the flood, or since the 
fall of man’. 

It has been exceedingly painful to dwell, as we have done in 
this paper, on the deplorable shortcomings of our public men; 
especially of those most devoted to the great cause of consti- 
tutional liberty and law. It is not because we love them the less, 
but because we love our country the more, that we have 
signalized their astonishing lack of research, and painstaking 
industry, in regard to the great facts connected with the struggle 
between the North and the South. If popular favor had been 
our object, we should have drawn a veil over these shortcomings 
and deficiencies of our popular idols; but this would have been 
to desecrate the high office of history, which is to sit in judgment 
on the mightiest of men, as well as on the meanest of demagogues. 
It would have been, moreover, especially unpardonable in one 
who professes, according to the best of his ability, to hold every 
man, whether friend or foe, responsible for his deeds, both of 
commission and of omission, in regard to the ignorance and 
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fanaticism which have inflicted such ghastly wounds on the honor 
and prosperity of his country. If such a thing had been allowable, 
it would have been far more agreeable to our feelings to pro- 
nounce a eulogy on a Calhoun, or a Davis, than to unveil their 
faults; but, then, this would have been the romance of our his- 
tory, rather than our history itself. Both sections of the Union 
have, indeed, already had too many such romances. It is high 
time, it seems, that our history itself should be written, in order 
that, if possible, tradition may be made to give place to truth, 
and that the overwhelming floods of calumny may be superseded 
by the reign of charity. 

Such is the high aim of history ; although we do know, most 
assuredly, how very humble will be its results. For, in this poor 
fallen world of ours, who cares for truth? Ay, in the fierce 
contest for power, pursued for the gratification of avarice and 
ambition, is it not the sad fate of truth to fall in the streets, to 
be trampled under foot of the eager, on-rushing multitudes of 
selfish and self-seeking men? But, however discouraging the 
prospect, and however feeble the advocate, still amid all this din 
and clamor, truth should have a voice, and history must be 
written. 





Art. I1.— Mohammed and Mohammedanism: Lectures delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in February and 
March. By R. Bosworth Smith, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. 


This is a very remarkable book to be published by an Oxford 
scholar and a professed Christian, in 1874, and, as we think, not 
very creditable to him in either of these two aspects. It is, Mr. 
Smith informs us in his preface, ‘an attempt to render justice to 
what was great in Mohammed’s character, and to what has been 
good in Mohammed’s influence on the world’, What special 
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need there was, just now, for this attempt by Mr. Smith, it is not 
easy to see, inasmuch as what he has aimed at, has been done, 
repeatedly and fully, by men of much greater ability. 

Dean Stanley, in his Eastern Church, (1861), says :—‘ There 
are few historic subjects, on which the changes of our degrees of 
knowledge are so readily appreciable as in the case of the reli- 
gion of Mohammed. In the time of the Crusaders, Mohamme- 
dans were vulgarly regarded as Pagan idolaters: it is now known 
that they abhor idolatry even more than we do. The very name 
Mahomet (“ Maumet”, or “ Mummet”) was then taken for a 
graven image: it is now known that he absolutely forbade any 
material representation. It was then believed that the name of 
Christ was held accursed in the eyes of Mussulmans: it is now 
known that He is held to be one of the greatest, almost the 
greatest, of their prophets. It was believed till the last century, 
that Mahomet rested his claims on false miracles: it is now 
known, and even urged as an argument against him, that he laid 
claim to no miracle at all. Voltaire, no less than Prideaux and 
Gagnier, believed him to be a wicked impostor: it is now known 
that, at least for a large part of his life, he was a sincere reformer 
and enthusiast. The gross blunders made formerly, in his 
Western biographies, from an insufficient knowledge of Arabic, 
are now rectified ; and yet further, the reaction which took place 
in his favor about fifty years ago, has been checked by increased 
information from original sources. The story of his epileptic 
fits, a few years ago much discredited, seems now to be incon- 
trovertibly re-established ; and we have a firmer ground than 
before, for believing that a decided change came over the simpli- 
city of his character after the establishment of his kingdom at 
Medina’. 

Dean Stanley then proceeds to take a careful survey of Mo- 
hammedanism, and to give a clear analytical estimate of its value 
as a religion. With what liberality this is done, may be inferred 
from the closing paragraph of his article. ‘ Finally, the Mussul- 
man religion preserves to the world the truest and most literal 
likeness of that ancient Jewish faith which is expressed in the 
word “ Islam ”—“ Resignation ” to the will of God. However 
distorted it may be into fatalism and apathy, it is still a power- 
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ful motive both in action and in suffering. God is present to 
them in a way that He is rarely present to us amid the hurry 
and confusion of the West. If the “love of God” is a feeling 
peculiar to Christendom, yet the “ fear of God ”, within a narrow 
circle, may be profitably studied even by Christians, in the belief 
and conduct of the followers of Islam. Let us hope that when 
truth shall have its universal sway, the habits of temperance, 
devotion, and resignation, which Mussulman belief encourages, 
may be combined with the grace, the humility, the purity, the 
freedom of the Gospel ’. 

Carlyle, in his famous lecture upon Mahomet as a Hero-Prophet, 
avows in the outset, that he means to say all the good he can of 
him, and pass lightly over his faults, as not reaching the centre 
of the matter. After such an announcement, we may be sure 
that Carlyle will not stint himself in laying on the colors he has 
selected to give tone to his portrait; and so he lauds his religi- 
osity, his sincerity, his originality, and, above all, his heaven- 
given genius, in words that invite an abatement of their literal 
force. Of his religion he says :—‘ We will repeat, that this re- 
ligion of Mahomet’s is a kind of Christianity,— has a genuine 
element of what is spiritually highest, looking through it, not to 
be hidden by all its imperfections. To the Arab nation it was 
as a birth from darkness into light. Arabia first became alive by 
means of it. A poor shepherd’ people, roaming unnoticed in its 
deserts since the creation of the world: a Hero-Prophet was sent 
down to them with a word they could believe. See, the unno- 
ticed becomes world-notable,— the small has grown world-great. 
Within one century afterwards, Arabia is at Grenada on this 
hand, at Delhi, on that. Glancing in valor and splendor and 
the light of genius, Arabia shines through long ages over a great 
section of the world. I said the Great Man was always as 
lightning out of heaven: the rest of men waited for him like 
fuel, and then they too would flame’. 

In the Life of Mahomet, by Washington Irving, (1849), the 
incidents in the history of the Prophet are narrated with the 
pleasing grace characteristic of this attractive writer, while the 
whole is pervaded by a tone of kindly philosophic impartiality, 
free alike from censoriousness and undue admiration. He says of 
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Mahomet :—‘ It is difficult to reconcile such ardent, persevering 
piety with an incessant system of blasphemous imposture, or 
such pure and elevated and benignant precepts as are contained 
in the Koran, with a mind haunted by ignoble passions and de- 
voted to the grovelling interests of mere mortality ; and we find 
no satisfactory mode of solving the enigma of his character and 
conduct, other than by supposing that the ray of mental hallucina- 
tion which flashed upon his enthusiastic spirit during his religious 
ecstasies in the midnight cavern of Mount Hara, continued more 
or less to bewilder him with a species of monomania to the end 
of his career, and that he died in the delusive belief of his mission 
as a prophet’. 

A more recent work on Mohammed, is by Sir William’ Muir. 
Of this Mr. Smith says, ‘It is learned and comprehensive, 
able and fair’. He might have said more. Sir William Muir 
belongs to the Bengal Service, and had access to authorities not 
within reach of writers in Europe. Dean Stanley says that his 
biography adds details of the greatest interest to what was 
already known. ‘The latest elaborate work upon this subject is, 
we believe, Sprenger’s Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammed, 
(1861). This work we have looked into, but have had no 
opportunity to consult. Mr. Smith speaks of it as ‘the most 
exhaustive, original, and learned of all’. . 

We have given this brief notice of the literature of the topic, 
to justify the remark which we made, that there seems to have 
been no special call upon Mr. Smith to attempt to do what has 
already been copiously and ably done. We are constrained to 
say further, that we must believe that our author, if he has not 
misstated his motive for writing, has mistaken it. We are 
inclined to think that Mr. Smith holds a theory about religion 
inconsistent with the Christian faith, as generally believed, and 
that to illustrate this theory, by the relations, as he conceives 
them, between Christianity and Mohammedanism, is the object of 
this book. What this theory in full may be, we cannot under. 
take to explain, as the author has not articulated it; but from 
what he has written, we gather that it embraces at least these 
particulars : 

1. That there is some generic religion, of which Christianity 
and Mohammedanism are, with others, co-ordinate species. 
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2. That Mohammedanism can never, in the East, be suj»planted 
by Christianity. 

3. That it would be possible, by an amalgamation of Christi- 
anity and Mohammedanism, to construct a third religion, which, 
for the East at least, would be better than either separately. 

It is not difficult to perceive how diametrically unchristian all 
this is. Still, it is worth while to look a little more closely at 
our author’s words. In his preface he announces that ‘ he believes 
that there is a unity above and beyond the unity of Christendom, 
which, properly understood, all earnest Christians so much 
desire —a unity which rests upon the belief that the children of 
one Father may worship Him under different names ; that they 
may be influenced by one spirit, even though they know it not ; 
that they may all have one hope, even if they have not one 
faith’. 

Now, they are Christians, and only they, who accept as a divine 
Saviour, Jesus Christ as He has been revealed in the Gospel. 
Of all who thus believe and thus obey, unity may be predicated ; 
and were this faith and practice perfect, the unity of believers 
would be perfect; and such unity all earnest Christians desire, 
but none other—and none other is possible. Now, of what other 
unity higher than this, can our author be speaking? ‘There can 
be nothing higher than perfect Christianity, where such unity 
could be found. What unity, beyond the unity of Christians, 
except of Christians with those who are not Christians ?—which 
no earnest Christians desire, and which again is, in the nature of 
the case, impossible. Does Mr. Smith hold that our God may 
be equally well worshipped as Jehovah, Jove, Baal, or Buddha? 
And how can the Holy Spirit, by which the Christian is guided, 
be at the same time the inspirer of the unbeliever? And seeing 
that it is by faith we are saved, are those of opposing faiths 
entitled to the same hope? 

Now, there is a philosophy which may not feel itself confuted 
by such questions, but it is only the philosophy which utterly 
discards the Word of God. Christianity must be exclusive. It 
claims to be founded upon the revelation of God ; and to allow 
the claims of any system that differs from itself, would be suicide. 
So it was on Areopagus; so in the Roman theatres; and so 
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wherever a martyr’s blood has been shed: and when it ceases to 
be exclusive, it ceases to exist. There can no more be two true 
religions than there can be two infinite Gods, or two First Causes. 
The reasonableness of this exclusive claim on the part of Chris- 
tianity, Mr. Smith distinctly disavows. For, connected with this 
theory of the existence of some religion higher than any actual 
religion, and from which existing religions have been developed, 
is another, thus announced by Mr. Smith:—‘All the great 
religions of the world, the commencement of which has not keen 
immemorial —coeval, that is, with the human mind itself — 
have been, in the first instance, moral rather than theological ; 
they have been called into existence to meet social and national 
needs ; they have raised man gradually toward God, rather than 
brought God down to man’. This paragraph lacks clearness of 
expression, and a portion of it is unintelligible; but the drift of 
the whole is, that all religions are of human origination, under 
the stress of social and national needs, being analogous in this 
respect to the useful and the fine arts. In this proposition is of 
course implicd the reverse — none are by immediate revelation 
from God. . Applying this theory, Mr. Smith says :—‘ Judaism, 
for instance, sprang into existence at the moment when the 
Israelites passed, and because they passed, from the patriarchal 
to the political life; when from slavery they merged into free- 
dom; when they ceased to be a family, and became a nation’. 
But we learn from the Holy Scriptures, that the Jewish, as a 
distinct religion, had its origin in the revelation of Himself by 
God to Abraham — his call, and God’s covenant with him. In 
like tenor, Mr. Smith proceeds :—‘ Nor is it much otherwise with 
Christianity itself. Christ was, before all things, the founder 
of a new society ... a vast democracy, in which Jew and 
Roman, slave and freeman, rich and poor, were on a footing of 
absolute equality. . . . They were members of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, even though they did not believe, as some did not, even 
to the end, that he who “spake as never man spake”, was 
something more than man’. Of course, we are familiar with 
utterances of this sort; but they are not the utterances of the 
friends of Christianity. 

In order to develop his views still more explicitly, Mr. Smith 
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finds it necessary ‘to lay down clearly, one principle which must 
guide us in our investigation. It is this:— That for the pur- 
poses of scientific investigation, religions must be regarded as 
differing from one another in degree, rather than in kind. This 
is the one postulate, itself the result of a careful induction, upon 
which alone the existence of any true science of religion must 
depend. . . . . The ordinary distinctions of kind, therefore, 
drawn between true and false, natural and supernatural, revealed 
and unrevealed religions, are for our present purpose unreal and 
misleading’. And again:—‘ To divide religions by an impas- 
sable barrier, into true and false, natural and revealed . .. isa 
cross division ; it begs the question at issue, and is as unphilo- 
sophical as it is misleading. . . . It is not easy to be thoroughly 
convinced of this, or to act upon it, for intolerance is the 
“natural need of the human bosom”, and there is no religion 
which does not seem superstitious to those who do not believe in 
it’. Undoubtedly it is difficult to be convinced that, in the matter 
of religions, the difference between true and false is unimportant; 
and for one so convinced, it would seem to be impossible to 
bélieve in any religion. We confess ourselves utterly unable to 
conceive what can be the object of any comparison of different 
religions (religion, in its very nature, consisting of our knowledge 
of God, and our relations to Him, as bearing upon practical life), 
if it is not to determine which religion is true, because revealed 
by God. And that must be a remarkable science, whether of 
religion or anything else, that is based upon a deliberate ignoring 
of the ordinary distinctions between true and false, as pertaining 
to its subject-matter. 

Holding such fundamental principles about religion, Mr. 
Smith cannot be expected to entertain the ordinary views upon 
the subject of missionary work. He says that ‘ missionaries will 
no doubt be forced to acquiesce in what seems the will of Provi- 
dence, that a national religion is as much a part of man’s nature, 
as is the genius of his language or the color of hisskin. . . They 
will not seek to eradicate wholly, any existing national faith, 
if only it be a living one; nor, as the phrase is, will they aim at 
“bringing its adherents over to Christianity ”: they will seek 
rather to bring Christianity to them, to infuse a Christian spirit 
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into what is, at worst, not an anti-Christian, but merely a non- 
Christian, or, it may be, a half-Christian faith’. Of course, Mr. 
Smith is aware that he is recommending a course which every 
Protestant missionary in heathen lands is assured would be fatal 
to the truth — which no Protestant Church in Christendom would 
sanction, and which no conscientious Christian wou!d dare to say 
would be in accordance with the command —‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach my Gospel ’— (and not along with it, the half 
of some other gospel)—‘to every creature’. Neither can Mr. 
Smith be ignorant, that several centuries ago, Catholic mission- 
aries in Japan practised the amalgamation policy with unhappy 
results. 

Just one-fourth of Mr. Smith’s work is allowed to the setting 
forth of his preliminary principles. The extracts we have given, 
justify, we think, our remark, that the author was mistaken when 
he supposed that a desire to do justice to Mohammed was his 
motive for writing. The second and third lectures (there are 
four in all,) are taken up with the life of Mohammed and an 
exposition of Mohammedanism. To crowd into this narrow space, 
a mere outline of the life, and a meagre analysis of the Koran, 
would scarcely be practicable ; and so Mr. Smith naturally selects 
such events and such teachings as will best accord with his pre- 
conceived theories. To make out a fair case for his hero’s original 
sincerity —his religiosity, as Carlyle calls it —his enthusiasm, his 
persistence, and his genius, is not difficult; but has not been as 
well done, we think, by our author, as by Irving, Carlyle, 
Stanley, or Muir. In the last lecture there occurs a personal 
description of Mohammed, drawn from Oriental writers, that 
seems to put the very man before us so distinctly that we would 
recognize his portrait anywhere. It is, by the way, a matter of 
surprise that some historical painting of him has not been given. 
There is no art, to be sure, in Oriental lands, and the medizeval 
painters may have shuddered at the thought of profaning their 
canvas with the features of the great Miscreant. But even now, 
it would be a worthy subject for an artist to idealize, in accord- 
ance with his wonderful career, the physical details so minutely 
furnished from authentic sources. 

Mr. Smith has omitted to bring to view one important gift of 
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his hero, which was one of the aids to his success. He was an 
eloquent man, as was Aaron, and Paul, and Peter the Hermit, 
and Luther, and Knox, and other signal reformers. On this 
subject, Sir William Muir, using early, if not contemporaneous, 
authorities, writes :—‘ Being a master in eloquence, his language 
was cast in the purest and most persuasive style of Arabian 
oratory. His fine poetical genius exhausted the imagery of 
Nature in the illustration of Scriptural truths ; and a vivid im- 
agination enabled him to bring before his auditory, the Resurree- 
tion and Day of Judgment, the joys of believers in Paradise, and 
the agonies of lost spirits in hell, as close and impending realities. 
In ordinary address his speech was slow, distinct, and emphatic ; 
but when he preached, his eye would redden, his voice rise high 
and loud, and his whole frame become agitated with passion, 
even as if he were warning the people of an enemy about to fall 
on them the next morning, or that very night. In this thorough 
earnestness lay the secret of his success’. 

Mr. Smith has presented, according to his ability, arguments 
to enhance our estimate of Mohammed, but the strongest of all 
he has omitted. Nothing so inclines us to accept Mohammed as 
a good as well as a remarkable man, as the humility, resignation, 
child-like trust and simple pathos of his death, as related by 
Irving. Having given an account of the days preceding his 
death, which the Prophet had spent in worship and in giving his 
last counsels, the writer says: —‘ Finding death approaching, he 
gave orders that all his slaves should be restored to freedom, and 
all the money in the house distributed among the poor. Then 
raising his eyes to heaven: “God be with me in the death- 
struggle!” exclaimed he. Ayesha now sent in haste for her father 
and Hafza. Left alone with Mahomet, she sustained his head on 
her lap, watching over him with tender assiduity, and endeavor- 
ing to soothe his dying agonies. From time to time he would 
dip his hand in a vase of water, and with it, feebly sprinkle his 
face. At length, raising his eyes, and gazing upward for a time, 
with unmoving eyelids, “Oh, Allah!” ejaculated he, in broken 
accents, “be it so! Among the glorious associates in Paradise.” 
“T knew by this,” said Ayesha, who related the dying scene, 
“that his last moment had come, and that he had made choice of 
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supernal existence.” In a few moments his hands were cold, 
and life was extinet. Ayesha laid his head upon the pillow, 
and, beating her head and breast, gave way to loud lamentations’. 

Such an end can hardly be reconciled with the theory that 
Mohammed was, from the beginning, and throughout his long 
career, a conscious and persistent impostor. On the other hand, 
no death-bed experiences and utterances, however sincere and 
admirable, (and much less, such arguments on the point as Mr. 
Smith has adduced) are sufficient to shake the conviction, that 
when he justified his political conduct, as well as his religious 
precepts, fought battles, inflicted wholesale executions, and 
annexed territories, under the pretext of the Almighty’s sanction ; 
much more when he covered over his inconsistencies, and licensed 
his immoralities, by revelations in the Koran, that he was a con- 
scious and sacrilegious forger. 

In his fourth lecture, which is the longest in the series, Mr. 
Smith discusses this question: ‘ What ought to be the attitude of 
Christianity to Mahommedanism now?’ The importance of this 
question in its various bearings, he assigns as the chief reason 
why he wrote these lectures. We were right, therefore, in saying 
in the outsct, that the author had misstated or mistaken his 
motive. He is writing, not so much to do justice to Mohammed 
and his religion, as to explicate his special views about Christi- 
anity, its functions, and its relations to other religions, The 


general animus of the disquisition is exhibited in the following 
and other like propositions found in the lecture :— 


? 


‘The immemorial quarrel between Mohammedanism and 
Christianity is, after all, a quarrel between near relations; and, 
like most immemorial quarrels, is based chiefly on mutual misun- 
derstandings. . . . Islam is the nearest approach to Christianity 
—I would almost call it the only form of Christianity, which has 
proved itself suited to the nations of the East’. In answering 
the question, Why Mohammed did not accept Christianity, the 
main reasons assigned are, the doctrine of the Trinity, upon 
which the author remarks :—‘ What wonder if he rejected a re- 
ligion, the essence of which he understood, and too many 
Christians of his time understood, to be, not a holy life, but, as it 
is still represented in the Athanasian Creed, an elaborate and un- 
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thinkable mode of thinking of the Trinity’. Also, Mohammed 
rejected the divinity and intercession. of Christ, and would not 
believe in the fact of his crucifixion: ‘At the resurrection, Jesus 
will himself testify against the Jews and Christians: the Jews 
for not having received him asa prophet, the Christians for 
having received him as a God’, The comment of the author is: 
‘The strictures of Mohammed, however exaggerated and how- 
ever mistaken, seem to me to suggest a caution necessary for us 
all. . . . Do we not sometimes place Christ, as it were, in front 
of God; thinking so much of the Son who sacrificed Himself, that 
we ignore the Father who spared him not?’ The most im- 
portant reason, however, in the view of Mr. Smith, why Moham- 
med rejected Christianity, is ‘the fact that Christianity, as he 
knew it, had failed’. This topic our author elaborates at length, 
and hardly conceals his opinion that it must always prove a 
failure wherever tried, and that Mohammedanism is the only re- 
ligion that can, or ought to succeed, in the East. We give some 
paragraphs, as indicating the general drift of the writer :— 

‘Mohammedanism is, after all, an approach to Christianity ; 
and perhaps the nearest approach to it which the unprogressive 
part of humanity can ever attain in masses ; and yet, how large a 
part of the whole human race are unprogressive! . . . Assuredly, 
if Christian missionaries are eyer to win over Mohammedans to 
Christianity, they must alter their tactics. It will not be by 
discrediting the great Arabian prophet, nor by throwing doubts 
upon his mission; but by paying him that homage which is his 
due; by pointing out, not how Mohammedanism differs from 
Christianity, but how it resembles it; by dwelling less on the 
dogmas of Christianity, and more on its morality. . . . And the 
two great religions wnich started from kindred soil, the one from 
Mecca, the other from Jerusalem, might work on in their 
respective spheres: the one the religion of progress, the other, of 
stability ; the one of a complex life, the other of a simple life ; 
the one dwelling more upon the inherent weakness of human 
nature, the other, on its inherent dignity ; the one the religion of 
the best parts of Asia and Africa, the other, of Europe and 
America; each rejoicing in the success of the other, each supply- 
ing the other’s wants, in a generous rivalry for the common good 
of humanity ’. 
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Between the propounder of such views and the believer in 
Christianity, there can be no argument upon the particular 
propositions. If there is to be any discussion, it must be trans- 
ferred to the wider and deeper questions — Is Christianity true? 
Is the Bible a revelation from God? Is Christ the Son of God — 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole world — the only 
mediator between God and man, and the only name given under 
heaven whereby we can be saved? If we cannot agree on these 
points, we can proceed no further. All those who are agreed 
upon them, must hear with shuddering a proposition to amalga- 
mate Christianity with Mohammedanism, by discarding all that 
makes Christianity worth receiving. Instead of offering any 
reply, general or special, we will give upon this point the 
opinion of Sale, the English translator of the Koran. He says: 
‘In the meantime, if I might presume to lay down rules to be 
observed by those who attempt the conversion of the Moham- 
medans, they should be the same which the learned and worthy 
Bishop Kidder has prescribed for the conversion of the Jews, 
and which may, mutatis mutandis, be applied to the former’. 
The fourth rule he adopts is, ‘Not to quit any article of the 
Christian faith to gain the Mohammedans. It is a fond conceit 
of the Socinians that we shall, upon their principles, be most 
likely to prevail upon the Mohammedans: it is not true in 
matter of fact. We must not give up any article to gain them; 
but then the Church of Rome ought to part with many practices 
and some doctrines’. 


We will also quote from Sir William Muir a passage which, 


though not precisely responsive to the questions here raised, is 
not foreign to them. He says that by Mohammedanism ‘a 
barrier has been interposed against the reception of Christianity. 
They labor under a miserable delusion who suppose that Moham- 
medanism paves the way for a purer faith. No system could 
have been devised with more consummate skill, for shutting out 
the light of truth from the nations over which it has sway. 
Idolatrous Arabia, judging from the analogy of other nations, 


might have been aroused to spiritual life, and to the adoption of - 


the faith of Jesus. Mohammedan Arabia is, to the human eye, 
sealed against the benign influences of the Gospel. Many a 
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flourishing land in Africa and in Asia, which once rejoiced in 
the light and liberty of Christianity, is now overspread by gross 
darkness and a stubborn barbarism. It is as if their day of 
grace had come and gone, and there remained for them no more 
sacrifice for sins. That a brighter day will yet dawn on these 
countries, we may not doubt; but the history of the past and 
the condition of the present, are none the less true and sad, 
The sword of Mohammed and the Koran are the most fatal 
enemies of civilization, liberty and truth, which the world has 
yet known’, 

Our examination of Mr. Smith’s book has resulted in some- 
thing so solemn, that lighter criticism as to matters of style and 
general literary execution, would seem trivial, and we forbear ; 
though the Oxford scholar deserves to have some of his faults 
pointed out. The selection of the historic incidents in the life 
of Mohammed is not judicious; the narrative is neither vivid 
nor graceful, and his arguments, though they never could con- 
vince, might have been more forcibly put. If any one desires 
to find entertainment or instruction from the Life of Mohammed, 
we would advise him to read some other book than this; and 
even if one should sympathize with Mr. Smith’s religious views, 
he will be disappointed if he expects to derive much help from 
this new advocate of them. 





Art. I1I.—The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate 
of Holland, with a View of the Primary Causes and Motives of 
the Thirty Years’ War. By Lathrop Motley, F.S. R., author 
of the ‘ Rise of the Dutch Republic’, and the ‘ History of the 
United Netherlands’. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


Motley’s Life of John of Barneveld, as the author himself 
decides, is rather a political than biographical study ; forming a 
connecting link between the ‘Rise of the Dutch Republic’ and 
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the ‘History of the United Netherlands’, already published, and 
a work yet to come, treating of the Thirty Years’ War. The 
student of history, then, rather than of theology, will have his 
taste gratified by the perusal of this work. 

Barneveld was unquestionably the most prominent statesman 
of his age, around whom, as a central figure, revolved, for nearly 
half a century, the complicated machinery of European politics ; 
it is but natural, then, that these volumes should contain more 
conspicuously the narrative of those great public transactions in 
which he bore part, than of the man himself, in his inner life 
and individual experiences. Although a public man may seem 
in some sense to be public property, and his life an open book to 
be read of all men; yet, for the self-same reason, it is often 
difficult, in precisely the same ratio as it is apparently easy, to 
ascertain what lies behind the curtain, which, even in such a 
ase, really separates a man from the curious gaze of his fellows. 
The mystery involved in the workings of any human soul has its 
attraction ; but to unravel the intricate windings, and penetrate 
to the secret springs of action moving some mighty spirit — some 
giant of his generation — how great the fascination! Yet it has 
been much the fashion of late to decry biography, especially re- 
ligious biography ; but assuredly Mr, Motley holds himself’ far 
enough aloof from any analysis or minute revelations of the 
workings of the inner man, to escape the censure usually levelled 
against works of this character by objectors of a certain class. 
They who look to be brought face to face with this great man, 
to hold intimate converse with his spirit, as has been permitted 
in other cases, through the medium of graphic and truthful 
memoirs, will be disappointed. Throughout the whole of the 
first volume, and nearly two-thirds of the second, Barneveld ap- 
pears only in the distance ; looming up, it is true, in grand and 
heroic proportions, but with outlines dim and obscure, as a 
mountain seen through an intervening veil of mist. 

The history proper commences in detail only in 1609, when 
Barneveld was already at the plenitude of power. Several times 
had he been ambassador to the court of England. High in the 
confidence and esteem of Henry the Great of France ; the facto- 
tum and mouthpiece of ‘Their High Mightinesses the States- 
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General of the Netherlands’, he was one who took rank unchal- 
lenged as the counsellor and companion of the mightiest potentates 
of earth, though he bore but the simple appellation of Advocate 
of Holland. The story of his earlier life Mr. Motley considers 
to have been related with sufficient fulness, incidentally, in his 
former works upon the history of the Netherlands, his career 
having been identified with the fortunes of his fatherland, and 
its incidents naturally detailed in the course of the recital of its 
events. 

John of Barneveld, his true patronymic being Oldenbarneveld, 
was of noble lineage; yet was never known to boast of his family, 
until goaded into self-assertion of the sort, by the calumnies 
which were showered, not only upon himself, but upon his 
ancestry and all connected with him by whatsoever tie. Good 
birth, however, it seems, secured wealth and ease to its inherito1 
with as little certainty in the Netherlands of the seventeenth as 
in the America of the nineteenth century ; and so, the knightly 
young Barneveld ate not the bread of idleness, even in early 
youth. While his poverty taught him that he must rely upon 
his own exertions to advance himself in life, no doubt his high 
birth and gentle associations gave to him the impetus of lofty 
aspirations, and a just appreciation of learning and cultivation. 
At all events, we find him, even in boyhood, applying himself to 
study and labor with all energy and assiduity ; and those quali- 
ties bore their legitimate fruit, in a luxuriance commensurate 
with the rich soil supplied by the vast mental resources of this 
gifted youth. He was asuccessful student in the Universities of 
Holland, France, Germany, and Italy, and at what was deemed a 
very early age was appointed to the responsible post of Pensionary 
of Rotterdam. But the young lawyer was not so wedded to his 
profession, that he did not doff the gown and enthusiastically 
grasp the sword in defence of his country’s liberties. When the 
Dutch so nobly withstood the tyranny of Spain, in the person 
of the Duke of Alva, bloody lieutenant of Philip II., young Bar- 
neveld joined the standard of revolt, and, as a volunteer, fought 
through two campaigns, defraying his own expenses. In the un- 
successful attempt to raise the siege of Haarlem he nearly lost his 
life, and at Leyden was so worn out by hardship and privation as 
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to be again brought very near the door of death. His genius 
and devoted patriotism soon attracted notice and promotion. He 
became one of the most trusted and confidential counsellors of 
William the Silent. After the death of that prince, when for a 
time the whole country seemed paralyzed by the appalling 
calamity, he was one of the first statesmen to recover self-control, 
and, by herculean efforts, brought order out of chaos, both by 
words and acts of decision and dignity infusing once more some 
spirit and heart into the stricken commonwealth. Mr. Motley 
affirms, without fear of contradiction, that, if to William of Orange 
the Dutch Republic owed its existence, to Barneveld’s statesman- 
ship it owed the maintenance of life and liberty, and that in 
reality he was the true founder of the Republic. 

As stated above, the history under review opens in 1609, just 
after the signing of the twelve years’ truce between the House of 
Austria on the one side, and France, England, and the Nether- 
lands on the other. Henry LY. still occupied the throne of 
France, while James I. held with impotent rein the power which 
had recently fallen from Elizabeth’s masculine grasp. Rudolph 
of Austria was a half-witted lunatic, and Philip of Spain a mere 
puppet worked by Jesuitical wires. Complex, indeed, are the 
involved threads of the tangled skein of European politics at 
this date, the inextricable nature of its intricacies being found in 
the intensity of religious zeal which, in its worst phase of fanati- 
cism, pervaded all classes at this epoch, from the monarch upon 
his throne to the very beggar in the street. Blinded by this 
maddest of all passions, the zealot would pause to listen to no 
reasoning, to heed no warning. Each Protestant sect, although, 
mayhap, just freed from Popish bondage, began in its turn to 
persecute, and to determine to force its dogmas upon other 
Christians by violence, if they were not otherwise amenable to 
conviction. Our Saviour’s declaration, ‘I came not to send 
peace, but a sword’, was pre-eminently fulfilled at this era of the 
world’s history. The long night of the Middle Ages was over; 
but there was still prevailing that darkness which precedes the 
dawn. Men verily were groping after truth, but feebly misled . 
by many an error; and their progress was impeded by many a 
stumbling-block. Freed from the shackles of an ancient super- 
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stition, it was yet long before the enfranchised Christian com- 
prehended the bearings of his own position. Long were the 
Protestant hosts to be hemmed in within the confines of a dark, 
narrow defile, whose walls were built up by the perversity of 
their own blind passionateness, ere they could emerge into the 
broad open plain of freedom of conscience and religious tolera- 
tion. In an age when so strong-minded and devout a man as 
Calvin had the blood of a martyr upon his skirts, who could put 
his hand upon his heart and proclaim himself free from bigotry 
and religious intolerance ? 

The narrative of these internecine religious wars is sickening 
in the extreme; yet we dare not close our eyes and shut our ears 
to these tales of blood, chronicling acts so humiliating to our 
pride of race and religion, so heartrending to the philanthropist. 
No; he who would learn wisdom from the records of the past, 
must patiently examine every phenomenon, whether flattering or 
disgraceful to humanity. A true republican instinctively betakes 
himself to the study of history. If an honest citizen, he wishes 
to exercise in an enlightened manner the functions of a free 
man; and the most moderate amount of intelligence will lead 
him to seek information concerning the conduct of government. 
Can any American be indifferent to the fortunes of the United 
States of the Netherlands, the first confederate republic of modern 
times, circumstances in whose formation are so analogous to that 
of our own? It is at least refreshing and suggestive to hear so 
decided a Federalist as Mr. Motley become the champion of a 
hero and martyr to the cause of States’ Rights, and the constitu- 
tionality of each confederate province claiming sovereign juris- 
diction within its own borders. Mr. Motley sees across the 
centuries and the ocean, with startling clearness of vision, the 
heroism, the greatness of soul and high moral principle of a 
Barneveld. But when the same spectacle is witnessed in our 
own times, and among near neighbors, in what a different light 
are they regarded ; and the recklessly inconsequential manner in 
which the one man is exalted to a hero, and the other condemned 
as a rebel and traitor, proves, to say the least, that prejudice and 
passion can blind even so accomplished a scholar and charming a 
writer as Motley the historian. Is it a dream, or have we 
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not, in our own day and generation, seen the same doctrines 
maintained, the same principles illustrated, by heroic actions 
upon the battle-field, incorruptible integrity in the conduct of 
life, and a sublime composure in the hour of death? The army 
of the Southern Confederacy, with Lee and Jackson in the van, 
could boast its legions of such heroic souls, many of whom sealed 
their testimony with their blood. But why speak of it? Are 
not such doctrines proved to be false? And how? By the 
right, to be sure, of might. In the Netherlands, Maurice of 
Nassau, the proud victorious soldier, imprisoned the statesman 
by means of treachery, overturned the government by illegal 
force, and cut off the old man’s head. With Barneveld fell 
his cause. The argument was conclusive. Neither finger, nor 
tongue, moved to reprove foul injustice or wrong. In our 
day and country, some millions of men, the resources of the 
world open to them, with the strong arm of war overpowered a 
few struggling, starving thousands; and here, too, of course, 
there was no further disputing of the matter. The faintest 
whisper that the weak were in the right is treason ; then where- 
fore speak the word? Yet wisdom is justified of all her children; 
and they who would be truly wise, will study with avidity every 
manifestation of her divine presence, found in whatever country, 
or revealed by the test of whatever crucible. 

We do not think, as regards mere style, Mr. Motley has done 
himself justice in this work. Besides committing faults in the 
structure of sentences, patent to every tyro in rhetoric, such as 
occur in the opening paragraphs of the second chapter of the 
first volume, commencing —‘ The King on ill terms with the 
Queen’, &c.— there is a great deal of repetition, and other 
marks of haste and carelessness, such as include even mistakes in 
grammar. Whenever it is said that Marie de’ Medici was under 
the control of the two Concini, it is always written in the posses- 
sive case singular —‘the Concini’s’. We regret that so influential 
a writer as Motley, so apt to be referred to as a standard authority, 
should admit into the printed page such a colloquialism as ‘ help 
govern’, ‘help control’, &e. Scarfs is written ‘scarves’; by 
what authority? The writer of pure English allows himself no 
such liberties; and these small errors, committed a countless 
number of times, how disfiguring ! 
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The cunning of the skilful artist is discerned, by the way in 
which Mr. Motley infuses life and interest into the narrative of 
what might, in other hands, have degenerated into mere dry 
political detail; by an occasionally eloquent passage; and by 
here and there a flash of light cast upon the subject, through 
some telling anecdote, some vivid illustration. Here is the 
portrait of Barneveld in middle life :—‘ Barneveld was tall and 
majestic of presence, with large quadrangular face, austere blue 
eyes looking authority and commend, a vast forehead, and a 
grizzled beard. Of fluent and convincing eloquence w ith tongue 
and pen, having the power of saying much in few words, he 
cared much more for the substance than the graces of speech or 
composition’, As its opposite, consider the likeness of his great 
opponent and rival, Maurice of Orange, Stadtholder, taken at 
the same time:—‘ He was now in the full flower of his strength 
and his fame, in his forty-second year, and of a noble and martial 
presence. The face, although neue handsome, offered 
a sharp contrast wiih itself; ; the upper half all intellect, the 
lower quite sensual. Fair hair, growing thin, but hardly tinged 
with grey; a bright, cheerful and thoughtful forehead ; large, 
hazel eyes, within a singularly large orbit of brow; a straight, 
thin, slightly aquiline, well-cut nose. Such features were at open 
variance with the broad, thick-lipped, sensual mouth, the heavy 
pendant jowl, the sparse beard on the glistening cheek, and the 
mole-skin like mustachio and chin-tuft. Still, upon the whole, 
it was a face and figure which gave the world assurance of a man 
and a commander of men. Power and intelligence were stamped 
upon him from his birth’. 

Inferences drawn from physiognomy are, however, more curious 
and interesting than certain; and the following transcript of 
thought gives a truer insight into character than could do the 
closest inspection of the writer’s portrait. A young Dutch envoy, 
about to assume the functions of his office in a foreign court, 
sends home this dispatch :—‘ Item and principally to request of M. 
de Barneveld, a formulary or copy of the best, soundest, wisest, 
and best-couched dispatches done by several preceding ambas- 
sadors, in order to regulate myself accordingly, for the greater 
service of the province, and for my uttermost reputation’. The 
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Advocate’s answer, scrawled in his nearly illegible hand, was — 
‘Unnecessary. The truth in shortest about matters of importance 
shall be taken for good style’. True index these succinct in- 
structions give of the tone of mind of the great statesman who 
penned them. Deeds, not words, were his viaticum,—justice, 
not its semblance, his aim. Need we be surprised to hear of 
such a man: ‘ His ambition was to do his work thoroughly ac- 
cording to his view of duty, and to ask God’s blessing upon it, 
without craving overmuch the applause of men ’. 

In this dramatic manner opens the plot, whose last tragical act 
is to be the execution of Barneveld :—‘ One day, in the early 
summer of 1609, Henry IV. came to the Royal Arsenal, the 
residence of Sully, accompanied by Lamot and another of his 
intimate companions. He asked for the Duke, and was told that 
he was busy in his study. ‘“ Of course,” said the King, turning 
to his followers, “ I daresay you expected to be told that he was 
out shooting, or with the ladies, or at the barber’s. But who 
works like Sully? Tell him,” he said, “ to come to the baleony 
in his garden, where he and I are not accustomed to be silent.” 
As soon as Sully appeared, the King observed: “ Well; here, 
the Duke of Cleve is dead, and has left everybody his heir.” It 
was true enough, and the inheritance was of vital importance to 
the world. It was an apple of discord thrown directly between 
the rival camps into which Christendom was divided. The 
Duchies of Cleve, Bery, and Jiilich, and the counties and lord- 
ships of Mark, Ravensberg, and Ravenstein, formed a triangle, 
political and geographical, closely wedged between Catholicism 
and Protestantism, and between France, the United Provinces, 
Belgium and Germany. Should it fall into Catholic hands, the 
Netherlands were lost, trampled upon in every corner, wedged in 
on all sides, with the House of Austria governing the Rhine, the 
Meuse, and the Scheldt. It was vital to them to exclude the 
Empire from the great historic river, which seemed destined to 
form the perpetual frontier of jealous powers and rival creeds’. 

And from apparently so small a cause resulted the embroil- 
ment of all Europe. The two great parties that now ranged 
themselves in hostile array were the Protestant Union and the 
Catholic League. Henry IY. occupied the anomalous position 
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of His Most Christian Majesty the eldest son of the Church, and 
the head of the Protestant Union. Glorious military genius as 
he was, the life of worldly pleasure in which he had plunged 
seems to have blunted his moral and religious sensibilities, but 
left his intellect and energies unimpaired. Despised by the 
Protestants as a renegade, suspected and hated by the Catholics, 
the unfaithful husband of a treacherous wife, he stood alone 
isolated and unloved. Yet at the age of fifty-five the hero of 
Ivry was as intent upon winning fresh laurels of victory as he 
had been in earlier, better days; his fertile brain was teeming 
with schemes for the glory of France and the pacification of 
distracted Europe. With the advance of years, the horizon of 
his ambition had only enlarged its boundaries, and in his cabi- 
net were concocted schemes involving the whele of Christendom 
in their far-seeing reach. Nothing can be more painfully affect- 
ing to the moralist than the contemplation of the last years of 
(in some respects) this truly great king. His clear-sighted 
brain, aided, perhaps, by a worldly-minded indifference to reli- 
gious subjects, had already grasped the idea of religious equality 
before the law. But, from whatever source it may have sprung, 
the idea was a glorious one. The deceased William of Orange 
had also gone ahead of his age in entertaining the same enlight- 
ened views; and Barneveld completes the mighty trio of sages, 
who, exalted to the highest station of honor attainable in his 
country, severally incurred the hatred of wicked opponents, and 
filled a bloody grave. The coincidence is striking. 

It is ever painful to record the failings of a great man, and the 
tale of Henry’s last amour, his mad passion for Margaret de 
Montmorency, daughter of the Constable of France, is shocking 
and revolting enough even to please the taste of the grossest 
sensualist. The pen-and-ink portrait of the future mother of 
the great Condé, drawn when she was the cynosure of all eyes, 
and the theme for gossip in every court of Europe, cannot be 
devoid of interest. ‘There can be no doubt that she was ex- 
quisitely beautiful. Fair-haired, with a complexion of dazzling 
purity, large expressive eyes, delicate but commanding features, 
she had a singular fascination of look and gesture, and a winning, 
almost childlike simplicity of manner. Without feminine artifice 
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or commonplace coquetry, she seemed to bewitch and subdue at 
a glance men of all ranks, ages, and pursuits — kings and cardi- 
nals, great generals, ambassadors, and statesmen, as well as 
humbler mortals, whether Spanish, Italian, French, or Flemish’. 
The great captain Spinola was one of her adorers, and during 
her exile gave her a ball at the cost of some three or four thousand 
crowns, at which figured a most brilliant assemblage, and whose 
details the chronicler gives, ‘not because he took pleasure in 
such voluptuous pomp and extravagance, but that one might 
thus learn the vanity of the world’. 

Henry was fifty-five years old, the maiden fifteen, when he 
determined to win her by fair means or foul. She was already 
engaged to Bassompierre, the handsomest gallant at court. 
Henry had the loyer summoned, declared his purpose of super- 
seding him in Mademoiselle de Montmorency’s favor, and bribed 
the unworthy suitor to renounce her hand for the sake of an 
assured income of 100,000 livres a year. She was given in 
marriage by the king and her scheming kindred to the Prince of 
Condé, first prince of the blood. How this arrangement would 
smooth matters it is difficult, at first sight, to imagine. But it 
seems that the king built erroneously upon the idea that his 
cousin so loved the chase, and would be made so complaisant by 
the royal munificence with regard to the bridal dowry, that he 
would feel himself only honored by the king’s admiration for his 
fair young bride, and gladly be relieved from the irksome duty of 
paying her assiduous attentions. But the Prince of Condé proved 
unmanageable. He was not slow in asserting his rights as a 
husband, and we soon hear of Henry writing to Sully, ‘The 
Prince is here, and is playing the very devil’. Henry had even 
the folly, not to say effrontery, to apply to his own wife, Mary 
de’ Medici, to intercede for him with the refractory Condé, At 
what depth of infamy does not such a request point? And is it 
surprising that such insults should rankle in the mind of the 
malignant Italian, until she were ready herself to guide the dagger 
which pierced her faithless husband’s breast? To make a long 
story short, the king pursues the lady, until the prince takes the 
summary measure of fleeing the country with his wife. Every- 
where the tale of scandal had preceded them, and all their high- 
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born relatives were shy of harboring the refugees. The fiery 
mettle of the French monarch’s temper was too well known, to 
admit the supposition that he would brook disappointment of 
his wishes in such an affair of the heart. The delicate scales, 
which had been vibrating so uncertainly between war and peace, 
were seen at once to incline to war, soon as it was decided that 
the king was to be thwarted in having the fair Margaret in his 
power. Willingly, or unwillingly, she was detained a guest in 
the gloomy palace of the Archduke Albert at Brussels, while the 
prince found his retreat in Spain ; and then, in rage and despair, 
Henry threw down the gauntlet of war against Spain and Austria. 

Guided by the statesmanlike prudence of Barneveld, the States 
had managed to keep upon good terms with Henry, while they 
pandered not to his wicked desires. ‘The very existence of the 
commonwealth of the Netherlands was at stake, if the debatable 
ground, viz. the disputed inheritance of the Duke of Cleve, fell 
into the hands of Catholics ; and without the alliance of France, 
their chances in the struggle were desperate. Therefore it was 
with thankfulness that the Netherlands at last received the 
announcement of Henry’s final determination to become their 
ally, and to proceed himself to the seat of war. 

Mary de’ Medici had never been formally crowned Queen of 
France, and after much contention, Henry had finally conceded 
the point, that her coronation should take place Sunday, 15th of 
May, 1610. Several prophecies of his impending doom, and 
even the manner of its accomplishment, had reached the king’s 
ears, insomuch that even his strong nerves had been shaken by 
the intelligence. He who had been used to lead the charge of 
battalions with front of steel and eye of fire, was now seen to cry 
out and start upon occasion of the slightest alarm, more especially 
when in a carriage. The fatal day came at last, as all the world 
knows, on Friday, 14th of May. The great schemes of Henry 
IV., ‘Le seul roi dont le peuple ait gardé la mémoire’, were, in 
a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, cutshort by the dagger of 
the fanatic, Francis Ravaillac. In the obscure street de la 
Ferronniére, standing upon the wheel of the royal chariot, that 
assassin: pierced his victim to the heart, and he died without a 
struggle. The Duc d’Epernon, strongly suspected of being an 
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accomplice, was the king’s sole companion, and is said to have 
covered the body with a cloak and driven back immediately to 
the palace. Concini is reported to have thrust his head into the 
Queen’s chamber, and coolly announced the tidings in these 
words: “ L’hanno ammazzato’. Seven years afterwards, when, 
by order of the young King Louis, this wretch met a cruel but 
deserved death, the same words were quoted with regard to 
himself, which he had made use of on this memorable occasion. 
‘That blow had accomplished’, says the historian, ‘more than a 
great army could have done, and now Spain reigned in Paris. 
The House of Austria, without making any military prepara- 
tions, had conquered, and the great war of religion and _ politics 
was postponed for half-a-dozen years’. The assassin was put to 
the torture and torn by four horses; but the instigators for a 
season escaped the punishment due their crime. 

Pitiable in the extreme was the condition to which France was 
now reduced. From having been, in the person of her monarch, 
the arbiter of Europe’s destinies, she now sank into helpless 
vassalage to Spain, her national foe. Her public men did not 
even pretend to care for the State, but a universal greed for gain 
and self-indulgence was shamelessly displayed, every man caring 
only for himself. The Queen Regent was the tool of the base 
Concini; and it took but a few months, the reins being in her 
incapable hands, for this crew of worthless foreigners and favorites 
to dissipate and squander the treasures, with which the wise fru- 
gality of a Sully had heaped the coffers of the deceased king. 

Barneveld turned in vain to seek from James of England, the 
aid and support which an enlightened policy would have taught 
him gladly to bestow. But James was a narrow-minded bigot, 
moved by passion, and incapable of taking enlarged views of what 
the true interests of his kingdom required. He had conceived 
an inordinate and foolish desire, that his son should form a 
Spanish alliance ; and to this whim were sacrificed his dignity as 
a sovereign, and the welfare of Protestant Europe. If, in ac- 
cordance with the concerted plans of Henry and of Barneveld, 
England, France, and Holland had opposed a united front to 
Spain and Austria, the Protestants would have possessed an 
alarmingly preponderate power in the division of forces, which 
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were soon to be arrayed against each other. But folly, passion, 
and the march of events, ordered it otherwise. France was become 
the slave of anarchy, the vassal of Spain. England was in little 
better condition ; and the States-General, instead of teaching the 
nations lessons of heroism, patience, and Christian self-sacrifice, 
as they had done during their long-continued struggle that had 
at last ended by securing to them a recognized position as < 
sovereign power, turned aside to tear and devour one another. 
Forgetting that ‘God is love’, and the cardinal doctrine of the 
Christian religion charity, they began to dispute with unexampled 
fury concerning occult and abstruse points of theology. Tread- 
ing under foot the plain command, ‘Judge not that ye be not 
judged ’, they furiously hurled anathemas at one another, accord- 
ing as they did or did not hold that infants, as well as adults, 
were predestined to eternal salvation or damnation. In the 
Netherlands the Arminians were distinguished by the name of 
Remonstrants, and the Calvinists by that of Contra-Remonstrants. 
Barneveld was Arminian in conviction, but ever pieading for 
moderation and the cultivation of a conciliatory spirit between the 
sects. Maurice of Nassau was no theologian, but had gradually 
conceived the bitterest hatred for Barneveld, although he had 
once spoken of him as having been unto him more than a father, 
in the time of his sore need, after his own father’s assassination. 
‘He knew nothing of predestination’, he was wont to say, 
‘whether it was green or whether it was blue. He only knew 
that his pipe and the Advocate’s were not likely to make music 
together’. ‘This much also of predestination he did know, that 
if the Advocate and his friends were to come to open conflict 
with the Prince of Orange-Nassau, the conqueror of Niewpoort, 
it was predestined to go hard with them’. The theological 
squabble did not interest him much, and he was apt to blunder 
about it. ‘ Well, preacher’, said he one day to Albert Hattenas, 
who had come to him to intercede for a deserter condemned to be 
hanged, ‘are you one of those Arminians who believe that one 
child is born to salvation and another to damnation?’ Hattenas, 
amazed to the utmost at the extraordinary question, replied : 
‘Your Excellency will be graciously pleased to observe that this 
is not the opinion of those whom one calls by the hateful name 
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of Arminians, but the opinion of their adversaries.’ ‘ Well, 
preacher ’, rejoined Maurice, ‘ don’t you think I know better?’ 
And turning to Count Lewis William, Stadtholder of Friesland, 
who was present, standing by the hearth with his hand on a 
copper ring of the chimney-piece, he cried: ‘Which is right, 
cousin, the preacher or 1?’ ‘No, cousin’, answered Count 
Lewis, ‘you are in the wrong.’ Aerssens, so long the Dutch 
representative at the French court, and who owed his position to 
Barneveld’s patronage, had been, from an intimate friend and 
faithful coadjutor, likewise turned into a persistent and malignant 
foe, through the false supposition that his former patron stood in 
the way of his political advancement, most especially the reten- 
tion of his post as ambassador et Paris. 

Conscious of his own integrity and innocence, Barneveld at 
first laughed to scorn the absurd and malignant accusations 
brought against him, and sedulously circulated by secret enemies. 
But what tower of earthly reputation can stand strong against 
the mines sunk by wilful calumny and envious detraction? The 
Stadtholder Maurice held naturally a first place in the affections 
of the Dutch people, as the hero of many battles, and as the son 
of the great William, father of the republic. Barneveld’s life- 
work, although equally beneficial to his countrymen, was work 
that was not patent to the superficial looker-on. His eloquent 
speeches were made within closed doors, in presence of compara- 
tigely a few; and while the patriotic labors of a long life-time 
should have entitled him to the confidence of his compatriots, he 
had lived too much within the retirement of the council-chamber 
to have any great hold upon the sympathies of the masses. 
When slanders without number, and of unprecedented atrocity, 
accused him of taking bribes from Spain, of being guilty of 
monstrous heresies, and all manner of iniquities, the people had 
not that intimate knowledge of the man, which alone would have 
furnished irrefragable evidence, that he was incapable of sins so 
utterly foreign to his character, 

When Maurice headed the party of Contra-Remonstrants, and 
the cry was raised of ‘Orange-Nassau or Spain’, the pure- 
minded Barneveld could oppose to the machinations of the 
powerful foes bent upon his destruction, only the record of noble 
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deeds whose data were buried in the secret archives of the Hague. 
His strongest defence should have been found in the minds of 
those few who apprehended the true significance of the public 
transactions of the past forty-three years, in the Netherlands, 
and, we may say, in Europe. Maurice had said, ‘I will grind 
the Advocate and all his party into fine meal’. His words were 
to be verified. The hounds of hell are unloosed, when fanaticism 
is permitted to take free hold of an essentially religious, earnest 
people. All that is good in them is turned to venom and gall. 
‘A house divided against itself, how shall it stand?’ The fact 
could no longer be disguised ; there was actual schism in the 
Church, and Maurice was now as ready to gird on his sword 
against his fellow-Protestants, as he had ever been against 
Popery. The Contra-Remonstrant party, with Maurice at their 
head, proposed to convoke a synod, to enforce their doctrine upon 
the whole States-General. Barneveld held that this would be 
tyranny ; inasmuch as by the articles of the treaty of confed- 
eration, signed at Utrecht, it had been distinctly agreed and stipu- 
lated, that each province should have the right to manage its 
own religious affairs, without molestation from its neighbors. 
He could not agree that the consciences of the majority should 
regulate those of the minority. Holland, Utrecht, and Overyssel, 
at Barneveld’s dictation, made this protest, which was destined 
to be famous, and was called the ‘Sharp Resolve’. Although 
made in self-defence, it was tantamount to a declaration of war. 
‘The States of Holland were declared sovereign and supreme. 
The National Synod was peremptorily rejected, as conflicting with 
the sovereignty and laws of Holland. The regents of cities were 
also authorized, in case of need, until otherwise ordered, to enrol 
men-at-arms for their security, and the prevention of violence. 
Any one who had complaint to make on this score, was to 
present it to the Stadtholder of Holland, as no account would be 
made of other tribunals’. This resolve was passed August 4th, 
1617. The sword was unsheathed, and there was no returning 
it to the scabbard. Maurice had doubtless precipitated the crisis, 
when, in the previous January, as he sat by invitation among the 
representatives of the States of Holland, convened in full session, 
he declared for war, both by speech and action. After Barneveld, 
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Grotius, and other eloquent speakers, had pleaded earnestly that 
Protestants should exercise mutual forbearance and _ toleration 
towards each other, Maurice passionately rejected every proposal for 
accommodation, and clapped his hand on his rapier, exclaiming, 
‘No need here of flowery orations and learned arguments. With 
this good sword, I will defend the religion which my father 
planted in these Provinces, and I should like to see the man who 
is going to prevent me!’ Two representative preachers, Uyten- 
bogaert on one side, and Roszeus on the other, are said to have 
fomented the dissensions rife around them, not a little, by exerting 
over the people the influence of popular pulpit orators. Their 
wranglings, envies, and jealousies, form not the least humiliating 
feature in the melancholy spectacle now presented by the Re- 
formed Church of the Netherlands. 

Apart from religious difficulties, the political question at issue 
is one painfully familiar to American ears. Mr. Motley explains: 
‘It was soon to be mooted vigorously and passionately, whether 
the United Provinces were a confederation or union —a league 
of sovereign and independent States, bound together by a treaty 
for certain specified purposes, or an incorporated whole. The 
Advocate and all the principal lawyers in the country had scarcely 
a doubt on the subject. Whether it were a reasonable system or 
an absurd one, a vigorous or imbecile form of government, they 
were confident that the Union of Utrecht, made about a genera- 


tion of mankind before, and the only tie by which the Provinces. 


were bound together at all, was a@ compact between sovereigns’. 
Again he says: ‘ Logic, law, historical tradition, were on the side 
of the Advocate and the States’ Rights party. The instincts of 
national self-preservation, repudiating the narrow and destructive 
doctrine of provincial sovereignty, were on the side of the States- 
General and the Church’. In a previous paragraph he says: 
‘Yet into this illogical position the Commonwealth was steadily 
drifting. The cause was simple enough. The States of Holland, 
as already observed, were Remonstrant by a large majority. The 
States-General were Contra-Remonstrant by astill greater majority. 
The Church, rigidly attached to the Confession and Catechism, 
refused all change, except through decree of a synod, to be called by 
the general government, which it convened, and which represented 
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the national idea. It thus identified itself with the Republic, and 
was in sympathy with a large majority of the population’. 

The leadership of such a captain as Maurice was all that was 
needed for securing the predominance of the already stronger 
party. We shall not tarry to note the painful steps by which 
the breach grew wider and wider, until the culmination was 
reached, when Maurice marched into Utrecht, and disarming the 
Waartgelders by treachery, gained possession of the persons of 
Barneveld, Grotius, and Hoogenbeets. 

Barneveld had been warned to flee, but would not stir from 
his post; doubtless considering that so to do would give a tacit 
admission of guilt. A storm was obviously brewing; yet, with 
the calmness of an observant philosopher, he watched the dis- 
turbance of the elements. The Advocate went in his coach to a 
session of the States of Holland. Alighting, he passed through 
the middle court of the Binnenhof at the Hague, where were the 
halls in which were accustomed to convene, not only the delibera- 
tive assemblies of Holland and the States-General, but where 
were also the apartments of the Stadtholder, situated on the south- 
western side. On his way across this court, he was accosted by a 
chamberlain, and requested to wait upon ‘His Highness’, who 
had something to say tohim. Unquestioningly, the victim turned 
and followed the messenger, but was stopped in an adjoining 
room and made to know that he was under arrest. Grotius was 
decoyed into captivity in precisely the same manner ; as was also 
Hoogenbeets. Barneveld’s clear vision saw that resistance was 
vain, and he submitted to the inevitable, with all the equanimity 
that might have been expected from a mind such as his, He 
and Grotius being immured, Maurice proceeded to subvert the 
government, and summarily dismissed from every city all magis- 
trates who professed the hated tenets of Arminianism. It is 
pitiable to see how soulless the people seemed suddenly to have 
become, after they had lost their leaders, and how stupidly they 
acquiesced, almost unmurmuringly, in the imposition upon them 
of a government which was wholly illegal. 

Here occurs an interesting episode in the history. While 
Barneveld and Grotius are languishing in prison, the Pilgrim 
Fathers set forth from Leyden. The reasons for their departure 
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are not clearly defined, but Mr. Motley’s allusion to the (of 
course) granite foundations upon which our republic rests, is 
somewhat amusing. ‘ Robinson, kneeling on the deck of the 
little vessel, offered a prayer and a farewell. Who could dream 
that this departure of an almost nameless band of emigrants 
to the wilderness, was an epoch in the world’s history? Yet 
these were the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, the founders of 
what was to be the mightiest republic of modern history — 
mighty and stable, because it had been founded upon an idea’, 
The first part of the paragraph is in his best style; how lame 
and impotent the conclusion ! 

The trial of Barneveld is one of the most illegal upon record ; 
and how accumulative must have been the burden of injustice, 
pressing so sorely upon the ablest jurist of his day! How pecu- 
liarly must each infraction of right have been felt by one so 
versed as he was in law, to the very minutest technicalities of its 
every ramification, much more the plain requirements of the un- 
disputed axioms of ethics. An old man—seventy-two years 
old — he was yet allowed no counsel, but required to plead his 
own cause, without aid or support of any sort. Without fire in 
cold weather, he was kept strictly in solitary confinement, nor 
permitted the solace of attendance by his wife and children. His 
servant was allowed to wait upon him, it is true, to the last, but 
no words were to be exchanged between them, which were not 
audible to the guard, ever within ear-shot. The accusation was 
as confused and jumbled as the judgment was stupid and malig- 
nant. Mockery of law as were the proceedings of this court, 
they were prolonged through three months. Against the power 
of such a bench to sit in judgment upon him, Barneveld continu- 
ally protested, saying: ‘‘They have not dealt with me as, accord- 
ing to law and justice, they are bound to deal. They have taken 
away from me my own sovereign lords and masters, and deposed 
them. To them alone I was responsible. In their place they 
have put many of my enemies, who were never before in the gov- 
ernment, and almost all of whom are young men, who have not 
seen or read much. I have seen and read much, and know that 
from such examples no good can follow. After my death they 
will learn for the first time what governing means’. Not in a 
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spirit of fretfulness, but with disdainful calm, he criticised and 
censured the proceedings against himself, as a violation of the 
laws of the land, and of the first principles of justice, discussing 
them as lucidly and steadily as if they had been against a third 
person. 

Sixty times was the feeble old man dragged into the presence 
of his judges, each time to undergo a tedious and prolix exami- 
nation. One quotation will suffice to show the source whence he 
drew patience and composure. ‘TI console myself’, said he, ‘ in 
the Lord my God, who knows all hearts, and shall judge all men, 
God is just’. The sessions of the court were all with closed 
doors, so that there was no opportunity afforded for enlisting the 
sympathies of the people in his behalf. Although every charge 
was in turn emphatically denied and refuted by the prisoner ; 
yet,. when sentence was pronounced, it was said to have been 
given in accordance with the confession! made by the prisoner. 
On the contrary, when called upon in the last solemn moments 
preceding death, to say if nothing lay heavy upon his consci- 
ence, he replied: ‘This I know well, that I have never willingly 
done wrong to any man’, 

His own family, as well as the rest of the outside world, were 
kept in such utter ignorance of the course affairs were taking, 
that, on May-day, Barneveld’s beautiful mansion at the Voorhoot 
was decorated by the rearing of a gaily garlanded May-pole, in 
glad anticipation of the revered statesman’s speedy restoration to 
the bosom of his family. In the beginning of the same month, the 
servant who shared his confinement became weary. ‘ You must 
not be impatient’, said his master; ‘the time seems much longer, 
because we get no news from the outside. But the end will 
soon come. This delay cainot last forever’. Ay, the end was 
to come sooner that he thought. On Saturday, 11th of May, it 
was announced to him that the sentence was ready, and would 
soon be pronounced. ‘It is a bitter folk’, said Barneveld, as he 
went to bed; ‘I have nothing good to expect from them’. But 
when his doom was read to him, the following day, even his 
stoicism was hardly proof against the shock. ‘The sentence of 
death!’ he slowly repeated thrice, in astonishment. With the 
utmost dignity and composure, however, he sat calmly down, a 
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few minutes afterwards, to indite a letter to his wife, children, 
and grandchildren, which he dated ‘ From my chamber of sorrow, 
12th May, 1619’. 

As Maurice saw that the gratification of his revenge was so 
near at hand, it is said that he had some misgivings, showing 
emotion upon receiving a request from the Advocate to hold his 
sons in his gracious favor after his decease, and inquiring once 
or twice, the day before the execution, ‘ Did he say anything of 
a pardon?’ But not only Barneveld, but also his wretched wife 
and children, abstained, with true Dutch fortitude, from such an 
admission of the existence of crime, as they conceived would be 
involved in the making of such an application. Other sufferers 
were like-minded. ‘Three of the judges went in person to the 
prison-chamber of Hoogenbeets, urging him to ask forgiveness 
for himself, or to allow his friends to ask it for him. “If my 
wife and children do ask”, he said, “ I will protest against it. I 
need no pardon. Let justice take its course. Think not, gentle- 
men, that I mean, by asking for pardon, to justify your proceed- 
ings”.’ He stoutly refused to do either. The judges, astonished, 
took their departure, saying: ‘Then you will fare as Barneveld; 
the scaffold is still standing.’ He expected consequently nothing 
but death, and said, many years afterward, that he knew from 
personal experience how a man feels who goes out of prison to 
be beheaded. The wife of Grotius sternly replied to urgent in- 
timations from a high source, that she should ask pardon for her 
husband: ‘I shall not do it. If he has deserved it, let them 
strike off his head’. Yet no woman could be more devoted to 
her husband than was Maria von Reigersbergen to Hugo de 
Groot, as time was to prove. Gillis van Ledenberg, the fourth 
Arminian put to the terrible test of ‘tyrannical seizure and im- 
prisonment, in despair committed suicide, under the mistaken 
impression that, in this way, he would save his estates from con- 
fiscation, and secure for his children their just patrimony. 

Louise de Coligny, however, the noble widow of a noble man, 
felt hampered by no such scruples, and did all that in her lay, 
even to the very last moment, to move her stern step-son to draw 
back from the foul deed of consenting to the death of his bene- 
factor, faithful friend, and more than father. But vain were her 
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efforts; the inexorable Maurice would not even grant her audi- 
ence. The French ambassador, too, Du Maurier, likewise made 
noble, if ineffectual, intercession for mercy in behalf of the fallen 
and now despised statesman. As a last resort, before 5 o’clock 
of the fatal morning, he drew up a most urgent appeal to the 
Assembly of the States-General, in his official capacity as ambas- 
sador from a neighboring sovereign, who felt deep interest in the 
fate of the republic and its most illustrious statesman. This too 
was labor in vain. 

As if every breath Barneveld drew were to be embittered by 
fresh insults, three Contra-Remonstrant clergymen were allotted 
the office of administering religious consolation and advice in 
his last moments; that, perchance, he might be converted to the 
doctrines of the elect at the eleventh hour. One of these 
preachers, La Motte, was base enough to neglect a last message 
committed to him to be conveyed to Barneveld’s wife and 
children. The preachers, however, expressed themselves as 
amazed by the piety he displayed, and the depth and acumen of 
theological lore revealed in the course of the discussions held 
with him, in the dreary hours of the last night he was to spend 
upon earth. He retired as usual, but could not sleep, and, call- 
ing upon his faithful John to hand him his French Psalm-book, 
he arose and read in it for several hours. Afterwards he lay so 
quiet that the attendants supposed him to be asleep; but in reply 
to their inquiry, he said,‘I have not slept, but am perfectly 
tranquil. Iam prepared to die, but cannot comprehend why I 
must die. I have done nothing but in obedience to the laws 
and privileges of the land, and according to my oath, honor, and 
conscience. I wish from my heart, that through my death and 
my blood, all disunion and discord in this land may cease ’. 

As early as 4 o’clock in the morning, began the terrible sounds 
that announce the approaching execution of a state criminal — the 
trampling of men and horses, the dull beat of muffled drums, the 
grating and creaking of tools in the hands of carpenters at work 
upon the scaffold. At an early hour, too, the prisoner was led 
into the hall of judgment. ‘In the centre of the vast hall — 
once the banqueting-chamber of those petty sovereigns, with its 
high-vaulted roof of cedar, which had so often in ancient days 
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rung with the sounds of mirth and revelry — was a great table, 
at which the twenty-four judges and the three prosecuting officers 
were seated, in their black caps and gowns of office. The room 
was lined with soldiers, and crowded with a dark surging mass 
of spectators, who had been waiting there all night. <A chair 
was placed for the prisoner. He sat down and listened to the 
reading of his sentence, a long, tiresome, and rambling paper. 
While it was being read, several times it was seen that great 
self-control was required on the part of the Advocate, to prevent 
himself from interrupting the clerk at some very preposterous 
passage. At the end, Barneveld said:—“'The judges have put 
down many things which they have no right to draw from my 
confession. Let this protest be added. I thought too”, he con- 
tinued, “that my Lords the States-General would have had 
enough in my life and blood; and that my wife and children 
might keep what belongs to them. Is this my recompense for 
forty-three years’ service to these provinces?” President de 
Voogd rose. “ Your sentence has been pronounced ”, he said ; 
“away! away!” Without another word, the old man rose 


from his chair, and strode, leaning on his staff, across the hall, 


accompanied by his faithful valet and the provost, and escorted 
hy a file of soldiers. The mob of spectators flowed out after him, 
at every door, into the inner courtyard in front of the ancient 
palace. Three thousand spectators witnessed the final tragedy’. 

The old statesman, leaning on his staff, walked out upon the 
scaffold, and calmly surveyed the scene. Lifting his eyes up to 
heaven, he was heard to murmur: ‘O God! what does man 
come to?’ Then he said bitterly once more: ‘This then is the 
reward of forty years’ service to the State!’ La Motte, who 
attended him, said fervently: ‘It is no longer time to think of 
this. Let us prepare your coming before God.’ 

After prayer, and disrobing himself: ‘The statesman came 
forward, and said in a loud, firm voice to the people: “ Men, do 
not believe that I am a traitor to the country. I have ever 
acted uprightly and loyally as a good patriot, and as such I shall 
die.” ‘The crowd was perfectly silent. He then took his cap from 
John Franken, drew it over his eyes, and went forward towards 
the sand, saying: “Christ shall be my guide. O Lord, my 
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Heavenly Father, receive my spirit!” As he was about to kneel 
with his face to the south, the provost said: “ My Lord will be 
pleased to move on the other side, not where the sun is in his face.” 
He knelt accordingly, with his face towards his own house. The 
servant took farewell of him, and Barneveld said to the execu- 
tioner: “Be quick about it; be quick!” The executioner then 
struck his head off at a single blow. Many persons from the crowd 
now sprang, in spite of all opposition, upon the scaffold, and dipped 
their handkerchiefs in the blood, cut wet splinters from the 
boards, or gathered up the sand that was steeped in it, driving 
many bargains afterwards for these relics, to be treasured with 
various feelings of sorrow, joy, glutted or expiated vengeance’. 

Thus perished John of Barneveld, at the age of 71 years. His 


body was hurried away in an unsightly old box to the vault of 


the inner court chapel, but was afterwards granted to the 
prayers of the widow and orphaned children, and honorably. in- 
terred in the family vault at Amersfoort. In the formal regis- 
tration of this action by the States of Holland, after stating the 
criminal’s condition, trial, and condemnation, it was well added : 
‘A man of great activity, business, memory, and wisdom — yes, 
extraordinary in every respect. He that stands, let him see that he 
does not fall; and may God be merciful to his soul. Amen.’ A 
year later the question was asked of these learned judges: ‘ Did 
you confiscate the property because the crime was lese-majesty ?’ 
The reply was: ‘The crime was lese-majesty, although not so 
stated in the sentence, because we confiscated the property.’ 
Logical reasoning truly. This too was stated to be the unani- 
mous opinion of all the judges. 

The escape of Grotius, narrated in the twenty-second chapter, 
is one of the most interesting episodes in the book. Nor is it 
an irrelative episode, inasmuch as he was arrested with Barne- 
veld, shared his convictions, who, from almost immediately 
after hearing of his own condemnation, made this tender inquiry : 
‘And must my Grotius die too? I should deeply grieve for 
that; he is so young, and may live to do the State much service’. 

Grotius had not yet produced his great work on the rights of war 
and peace, which was to make an epoch in the history of eiviliza- 
tion, and to be the foundation of a new science ; but the materials 
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lay already in the ample store-house of his memory and his brain. 
Just fifty-one years after the condemnation of Egmont and 
Hoorn before the Blood Tribunal of Alva, Grotius and Hoogen- 
beets were summoned to hear their doom; the fiscal Sylla mali- 
ciously whispering on the way, that he was not instructed as to 
the nature of the sentence, ‘but you are aware of what has be- 
fallen the Advocate.’ ‘I have heard with my own ears’, 
answered Grotius, ‘the judgment pronounced upon Barneveld 
and upon Ledenberg. Whatever may be my fate, I have 
patience to bear it.’ The sentence proved to be one of perpetual 
imprisonment. They were both conveyed to the strong fortress 
of Leevenstein, which was to become famous in history, through 
connection with the fortunes of these and other illustrious 
inmates. Grotius was allowed the companionship of his wife, 
and Madame de Groot only too thankfully submitted to the 
thousand-and-one annoyances to which she was subjected by the 
petty tyranny of Deventer, the spiteful jailor, for the sake of 
making tolerable her husband’s captivity. Both of this couple 
came of a long line of noble ancestry, and illustrated the nobility 
to which they had a title, by their own virtues and accomplish- 
ments. The father and grandfather of Hugo had been eminent 
scholars, and at the age when most youths are just preparing to 
enter college, this precocious genius had made attainments that 
would have excited wonder even in one of mature years. After 
he had left the University, he was attached to the embassy. of 
Barneveld to the court of Henry IV. While in Paris, he re- 
ceived flattering commendations from that monarch, who spoke 
of him as the miracle of Holland, and bestowed upon him a 
chain of gold from which depended his own miniature, as a token 
of his regard. At the age of seventeen he was an advocate in 
full practice, and when twenty-three years old, Prince Maurice 
made him Attorney-General of Holland. At the time of his 
imprisonment he was thirty-six years old, and his wife twenty- 
nine; five children solaced, while they added to, the pangs of 
their captivity. Motley cuttingly remarks: ‘A commonwealth 


must have deemed itself rich in men, which, after cutting off the. 


head of Barneveld, could afford to bury alive Hugo Grotius’. 
But as Grotius remarked, there is no such thing as perpetual 
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imprisonment, save in hell; and even the impregnable fortress of 
Leevenstein, with its countless bolts and bars, could not form an 
impassable barrier against weapons forged by the ingenuity and 
devotedness of two women, one of them a servant-girl. Grotius 
had been allowed the privilege of receiving, from time to time, 
a trunk containing books, lent him by the learned Scrivenius, 
Vossius, and other professors. Upon one occasion, when De- 
venter was absent, and the weather stormy, it suddenly occurred 
to Madame de Groot that she might secrete her husband in the 
trunk, which was to be returned to the village Gorcum, on occa- 
sion of the annual fair to be held there, March 20th, 1621. 
Elsie van Howenig, a quick, intelligent, brave girl, was taken 
into their confidence, and undertook to pilot the precious chest 
to its destination. After being several times challenged as to 
the nature of this strangely heavy trunk, Elsie at last deposited 
it safely at the house of a merchant, who, with his wife, had be- 
fore given good proof of their friendliness of disposition. In a 
grotesque, ill-fitting habit, as a journeyman mason, the quondam 
statesman made his escape to Antwerp, then to France. So 
ignorant did he prove himself of the value of the different coins 
in making small payments on the road, that the honest wagoner, 
on being occasionally asked who the odd-looking stranger was, 
answered he was a bankrupt, and no wonder, for he did not 
know one piece of money from another; for his part he thought 
him little better than a fool. Such was the depreciatory opinion 
formed by the Waalyck coachman as to the ‘rising light of the 
world’ and the ‘miracle of Holland’. For long years after 
this adventure, he resided in France as Swedish ambassador, 
illustrating by his genius, virtues, and historical labors, as well 
the shame of a fatherland which could thus banish its noblest 
son, and its glory in having produced him. 

It were well if the tragedy of the Barnevelds could close here ; 
but Mr. Motley justly deems the history not complete until the 
recital of its sad sequel is told, viz. the attempt of Barneveld’s 
unworthy sons to assassinate Maurice, in revenge for having 
slain their father, and left unredeemed his pledge to favor them 
so long as they behaved themselves well. With justice might 
they complain, for ignominy and opprobrium had been their lot 
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since the Advocate’s death, although they had done nothing to 
call down upon themselves public reproach. Reinier, Lord of 
Groeneveld, the elder son, had married a wealthy bride, and had 
not the temptation of poverty to lead him into crime. He was, 
moreover, of an easy disposition, which, superadded to cowardice, 
made him a fit tool to be handled by his stronger-minded but 
more evil-disposed younger brother. William von Stoutenberg, 
who in youth had held an office of emolument in the court of 
Henry IV., and been there extravagant and wasteful, could ill 
brook the sudden reverse of fortune, by which he saw himself 
and family hurled from the height of prosperity to the very 
depths of misery and want. He was married to a lovely woman, 
Walburg de Marnix, daughter of the illustrious Sainte-Aldegonde. 
He dwelt in the house of his widowed mother, and seems to 
have been possessed by the very demon of vengeance, unchecked 
by restraints of law or conscience. Suffice it to say here, that 
Stoutenberg enticed his brother to lend money for the further- 
ance of an extensive and clumsily contrived conspiracy against 
the life of the now triumphant Stadtholder, Prince Maurice. At 
least sixteen men were engaged in the plot, and as might have 
been foreseen, in case of such a venal band, one was only too 
glad to earn a larger sum of money by betraying his accom- 
plices. The conspiracy was discovered, and as is also too often 
the case, the more guilty escaped, while their dupes suffered for 
the crime into which they had been enticed, but of which they 
were not the originators. 

Maria von Utrecht, Barneveld’s widow, had married the 
Advocate when they were both in the heyday of youth and 
prosperity. Her estate had lain the stable foundation of his 
great wealth, and for forty years she had shared his honors, and 
been held in highest consideration by all classes of people. We 
have seen how heroically she submitted, aged even as she then 
was, to the stroke which deprived her of him who had been the 
stay and the glory of her existence. Now, however, the iron 
had entered her soul, and her grief beggars description. She 
seemed like one turned to stone; she refused all nourishment, 
and her tearless grief was most terrible to behold; her counte- 
nance was a sight never to be forgotten. Friends questioned 
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whether death was hastening to her relief, or whether reason had 
forsaken its throne. In one day she heard that both her sons 
had been indicted as murderers and the suborners of assassins ; 
and, worse than that, she learned that the indictment was just. 
Sharers of her affliction, her daughters-in-law were incapable of 
affording her the slightest comfort. But at last the tidings of 
Stoutenberg’s escape from justice, and Groeneveld’s capture, 
roused her from her lethargy ; and she who had scorned to sue 
for the pardon of her innocent, upright husband, accompanied 
by the wife and infant son of Groeneveld, sought the presence of 
her proud foe, and humbling herself in the dust before him, 
meekly implored mercy and pardon for her misguided son. 
Maurice coolly rejected her entreaty, and had the barbarity to 
refer to her former refusal to ask pardon for her husband. Her 
reply has become famous in history —so eloquent in its tragic 
pathos: ‘My husband was innocent of crime’, she said; ‘my 
son is guilty’. Who can fail to revere the high-minded principle 
of the woman who, even in that supreme hour of a mother’s 
despair, scorned to trifle with truth? Does not the candor with 
which Maria von Barneveld admitted her son’s guilt, cast a 
strong reflex light upon what must have been the immaculate 
purity of that husband’s character, for which she could stoop to 
ask no grace ? 

Weak and unmanly as Groeneveld had proved himself to be, 
yet, after a most tender farewell of his grief-stricken mother and 
wife, he met his doom with a dignity and humility, that showed 
him not altogether an alien to the lofty qualities of soul charac- 
teristic of his race. As he stood up to die, in presence of a vast 
throng of spectators, he said: ‘Desire of vengeance and evil 
counsel have brought me here. If I have wronged any man 
among you, I beg him, for Christ’s sake, to forgive me.’ 
Kneeling on the sand with which the scaffold was strewed, 
having his face turned towards his father’s house at the end of 
the Kneuterdyk, he said his prayers. Then putting a red velvet 
cap over his eyes, he was heard to mutter: ‘O God! what a 
man I was once, and what am I now!’ Calmly folding his 
hands, he said, ‘ Patience!’ The executioner then struck off his 
head with a blow. His body, wrapped in a black cloak, was 
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sent to his house, and buried in his father’s tomb. Fourteen in 
all were executed for this contemplated crime. How strangely 
are the links welded in the chain of sin, with which Satan is 
forever striving to drag the human race down to perdition! The 
judicial murder of the father aroused the serpents of hatred and 
revenge in the hearts of the sons; their crime was laid at the 
door of the whole sect, whose tenets they were supposed to 
represent ; and, lo! how the circle of evil widens, until in a 
short while the whole continent where these scenes were enacted, 
was ablaze with the fires of civil war. 

Mr. Motley has in this work made a valuable addition to our 
historical treasury of the lives of great men; but we do not 
think he has exhausted the theme, or presented it in the form 
most desirable for practical purposes. We should like to see the 
Life of Barneveld presented in a more compact, portable shape, 
and by a theologian and moralist, who could enlarge upon those 
very points in his character which Mr. Motley has purposely 
passed over lightly, as aside from his main design, which was to 
dissect his political, rather than his moral and religious, character- 
istics. 





Art. 1V.—The Decline and Fall of the Reman Empire. By 
Edward Gibbon. [The celebrated sixteenth chapter. ] 


‘If’, says Gibbon, ‘we consider the purity of the Christian 
religion, the sanctity of its moral precepts, and the innocent, as 
well as austere, lives of the great number of those, who, during 
the first ages, embraced the faith of the Gospel, we should natu- 
rally suppose that so benevolent a doctrine would have been 
received with due reverence, even by the unbelieving world ; that 
the learned and polite, however they might deride the miracles, 
would have esteemed the virtues of the new sect; and that the 
magistrates, instead of persecuting, would have protected an order 
of men who yielded the most passive obedience to the laws, though 
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they declined the active cares of war and government. If, on 
the other hand, we recollect the universal toleration of polytheism, 
as it was invariably maintained, by the faith of the people, the 
incredulity of the philosophers, and the policy of the Roman 
senate and emperors, we are at a loss to discover what new 
offence the Christians had committed, what new provocation 
could exasperate the mild indifference of antiquity, and what new 
motives could urge the Roman princes, who beheld without 
concern a thousand forms of religion subsisting in peace under 
their gentle sway, to inflict a severe punishment on any part of 
their subjects who had chosen for themselves a singular but in- 
offensive mode of worship’. 

Supposing the facts to correspond with these statements, and 
looking upon Christianity as did Gibbon, i.e. as standing 
essentially upon the same footing with the thousands of other 
religions that were tolerated, the problem of heathen persecution 
becomes much more difficult as to its solution. The investigator, 
however, making his facts to suit his theory, might, like Gibbon, 
come to the conclusion, that, after all, these heathen persecutions 
were not so bad as they seem; that the number of the sufferers 
was not very considerable ; that the persecution might have been 
avoided, but for the unreasonable obstinacy and impracticability 
of the Christians ; that they almost deserved it; and that sym- 
pathy is as much, if not more, due to those mild and admirable 
princes, who were thus forced to engage in the work of putting 
down Christianity — whose duty to the Empire seemed to require 
it. Of all the disingenuous pleadings of this disingenuous 
author, this on heathen persecution is the worst. And the 
manifest absence of sympathy with those sufferers for truth and 
conscience-sake —the disposition to make little of those suffer- 
ings; to sympathize with and excuse their persecutors ; all these 
constitute a most striking exhibition of the essential spirit of un- 
belief — contain a prophetic intimation as to what such unbelief 
itself would do, having the power, in the capacity of a persecutor ; 
an intimation historically verified, not long after the publication 
of Gibbon’s work, in some of the earlier movements of the French 
Revolution. 


Apart, however, from everything of this disturbing character, 
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from the flatteries of affection, or from the distortions of enmity, 
from what may have been or may be the exaggerations of earlier 
or later Christian writers, the excuses and extenuations of heathens 
at the time and soon after, or of modern infidelity, this fact itself, 
of persecution, as connected with the first ages of Church life, is 
one of striking significance, of deep and permanent interest. It 
is the fact, beyond all others, which connects that era of the 
Church, the Christians of that time, with those of all succeeding 
times, in the bonds of religious sympathy and affection. They, 
like the Master, were sufferers; for Christ’s sake became par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings. They endured persecution and 
death for Him, and for His truth; that truth, the benefits of 
which we now enjoy — benefits secured, in some degree, through 
these sufferings, to our possession. We naturally inquire why 
they were necessary — in what manner they came about — who 
were, the agents in their infliction, and what were their results 
and consequences ? 


Of course, there is but little difficulty in recognizing the spirit. 


and reasons which dictated the first persecutions ; those which, 
during the first thirty years after our Lord’s ascension, took place 
within the circle of Judaism. This was exhibited in a two-fold 
form ; first, those before the purely Jewish tribunals, and apart 
from heathen interference or assistance ; secondly, those before 
heathen tribunals originating with Jewish accusers. The San- 
hedrim itself took cognizance of many offences,— punished the 
offender with excommunication, scourging, imprisonment, and 
even death, when they felt that they were in the current of 
public sentiment. There seems to have been, in this matter, a 
conflict of authorities, or a risk of such conflict, and it was the 
felt support, or anticipated opposition, of the people, which de- 
cided their course. In the case of our Lord, for instance, where 
there was a possibility of revulsion of popular feeling, there was 
a resort to the Roman official, not with the charge of blasphemy, 
upon which they had condemned him, but upon the charge of 
civil disturbance and treason against the Roman authority. 
They thus put the civil power between themselves and the people, 
in case the latter did not sustain them. But for this fear and 
doubt they might have condemned and attempted the death of 
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Jesus upon their own authority, and upon the single charge of 
blasphemy. Such was the case with Stephen. They saw that 
the mob was with them, and no interfererce of the Roman official 
was requested. Stephen was not only put to death, but others 
were persecuted, and Saul of Tarsus authorized to seek and 
punish offenders, even at a distance. ‘Vox Populi’, which, when 
proceeding from popular excitement, is almost always ‘ Vox 
Diaboli’, in this latter case, sustained the Jewish officials, and 
gave them boldness in their work of persecution. Doubtless 
there were many individual cases of this kind of which no record 
was made, except that which will remain forever unblotted — 
where but little pity or remorse was felt — and the speedy, deci- 
sive, silent action effectually disposed of the hated apostate. Of 
the two classes of character, usually composing such tribunals, 
those who, like Saul, with perverted consciences, thought they 
were doing God’s service by rooting out this new heresy, or 
those who, like Caiaphas, recognized its essensial opposition to 
their worldly hypocrisy and formality — it is difficult to say with 
which was the most hope of mercy or relenting. Two of the 
strongest principles of perverted human nature wrought to pro- 
duce the same fatal consummation. 

But, as already mentioned, there was an indirect form of Jewish 
persecution — plied not only during the first century, but, as we 
find from hints of some of the Christian writers, at a later 
period :— Judaism as an accuser of the disciples of Jesus before 
the heathen tribunals. These would most generally be upon 
side issues ; as, for instance, in the case of St. Paul, upon the 
charge of exciting sedition, of being disturbers of the peace of 
society, or as defilers of the Temple, or interfering with the pro- 
prieties of public worship. The real offence to the accflser in 
such cases was the Christianity of the accused. But as this was, 
as yet, no crime in the estimation of the heathen magistrate, the 
charge upon these grounds would not be professed. When, of 
course, Christianity became known and fully recognized as illegal, 
the Jewish accuser could change his form of accusation. 

With the breaking up of the Jewish polity, however, the 
power of Judaism as a persecuting one, and in many of its spheres 
of operation, was broken. Its judicial tribunals at their great 
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centre were at an end. Its appeals to the mob, in heathen com- 
munities, had lost their power, and would have been received 
with indifference, if not with contempt; because Judaism itself 
had come under popular ban, and was regarded with abhorrence. 
And even the whisper of the individual Jewish accuser had to 
be -uttered cautiously; lest, in accusing the followers of the 
Nazarene, he himself might be in some measure inculpated. 
With the exception of the local and temporary persecution 
under Bar Cochba, some sixty years after the destruction of the 
Temple, we may say that Judaism, with that event, lost the 
power to persecute. The Church had lived through the opposi- 
tion of this, its first enemy, and had grown and _ prospered. 
With the power of that enemy broken and thrown aside, it was 
called to encounter another. 

That enemy was heathenism — the heathen state, the heathen 
mob, the heathen priesthood, the heathen literati. The last of 
these was the lightest, perhaps, as to its influence, and the easiest 
in its exertion of it. The contempt of this class, indeed, for 
Christianity and its professors, would hardly allow them to think 
of it seriously as an antagonist worthy of their assault. Celsus 
and Porphyry were, perhaps, rather exceptions than representa- 
tives of this class feeling. But its opposition, so far as exerted, 
was manifestly to heighten other tendencies in the same direction. 
Such, doubtless, was the case of one of these opposing agencies 
just mentioned, that of the heathen state. Christianity, as it 
first came into notice, and presented itself to the heathen mind, 
was regarded as a Jewish sect. As such sect of a religio licita, it 
was thought of as under legal protection, sharing, however, with 
Judaism, the odium and contempt with which everything Oriental 
seems fo have been regarded. When, moreover, Judaism, in its 
rebellion, and the subsequent overthrow of its commonwealth, 
came under deeper opprobrium, Christianity and Christians 
shared that opprobrium. Beginning, so to speak, with the offen- 
sive odor of the dead Judaism cleaving to it, and tainting all 
impressions as to its character, the fact gradually became manifest, 
that this was really a new religion. As such, it was required, 
under the law, to give account of itself; either to make provi- 
sion, through which legal toleration could be enjoyed, or to suffer 
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the consequences of its absence. ‘ Until’, says Neander, ‘ Chris- 
tianity had been received by express law of the State into the 
class of lawful religions, the Christians could not enjoy any 
gencral and secure tranquillity in the exercise of their religion ; 
and within the Roman empire they were constantly exposed to 
the rage of the populace and the malice of individuals’. ‘The 
universal toleration of Polytheism’, of which Gibbon speaks, 
was a very different thing from what he represents it. ‘ Polythe- 
istic religions ’, says Gieseler, ‘ were tolerant toward each other, 
as long as every worship confined itself to its own people and 
country. On the other hand, to introduce strange gods. and 
other worship, without the sanction of the State, was tantamount 
to the introduction of a superstition prejudicial to the interests 
of the community. When, therefore, after the extended con- 
quests of the Romans, foreign modes of worship were introduced 
into the city, partly lessening attachment to the national religion, 
and partly promoting even immoral practices, the laws as the 
sacra peregrina were frequently renewed. Religious societies of 
foreign origin could not hold out against such prohibitions, since 
they fell besides under cognizance of the laws respecting collegia, 
and were in direct opposition to them; and since all nocturnal 
associations, under pain of death, were forbidden’. 

Of course, under this condition of things, the Church was 
liable, at any moment, to the assault of persecution ; to the civil 
process, which brought the offending individual or individuals 
before the civil magistrate, to be tried by the laws of the empire. 
These assaults, as we have seen, admitted of various modifica- 
tions; some of these having reference to the extent of country in 
which the persecution was actually raging, some to the spirit and 
motives of the head ~f the empire, or of his local represé@ntatives 
at a distance from the imperial centre. Three general forms of 
policy, so to speak, may be recognized in these various move- 
ments of the imperial authorities. The first, and the mildest, 
when there was a determination to enforce the existing laws 
against nonconformists, but where prosecutions were not encour- 
aged, where condemnation only came through regular process of 
law, the accused and accuser being confronted, and the false or 
frivolous accuser held accountable in case of failure in establish- 
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ing his charge. The administrations of Trajan, of Hadrian, 
and of Antoninus Pius, are instances of this class. The second 
of these forms of persecution would be where the emperor, 
through personal antipathy, or from some personal bias, set the 
machinery in operation, but where through peculiar influences 
the movement was confined to particular localities. The admin- 
istrations of Nero, of Marcus Aurelius, of Septimus Severus, and 
of Maximin, afford illustrations of this class. And then again, 
there was a third, where the emperor, with distinct hostile pur- 
pose, worked the whole machinery of the empire, so as to make 
the effort universal to put down the hated superstition. The ad- 
ministrations of Decius and Diocletian afford illustrations of this 
class. In these, the most terrific of all the persecutions, the 
whole machinery of state officialism was thoroughly and vigorously 
worked, by a vigorous administration, the pressure bearing alike 
upon all portions of the empire. In such cases, the sufferers 
were deprived of two of the alleviations possible under the 
others ; opportunity of a change of locality, and of refuge among 
distant brethren, sympathy, relief, and sometimes the means of 
sustaining life, afforded by others, not themselves under the 
actual pressure of suffering. Doubtless, even in these worst 
seasons, there were in certain localities alleviating circumstances. 
It was impossible for an individual emperor to infuse his own 
spirit, his hatred of Christianity, or his thirst for Christian 
blood, into his distant representatives. The personal temper and 
disposition of the local magistrate would naturally have its influ- 
ence. Where such official discouraged informers, and repressed 
disorderly movements, gave the accused the benefit of all doubts 
in doubtful cases, or managed to make clear cases doubtful by 
his mode of investigation — in cases like these, the evil would be 
greatly alleviated. Many of these officials —in the beginning of 
a season of persecution, especially after a long lull, would be 
found in connection, by marriage, blood-relationship, previous 
friendship, or neighborly intimacy, with Christians or Christian 
households — might themselves, without being as yet converts, 
still be favorably inclined to the new doctrine. The remark of 
an English magistrate to some of the persecuting bishops of the 
time of Charles II., that ‘he could not trade with his neighbors 
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one day, and send them to jail the next’, illustrates the effect of 
such association. Even in the storm which raged under Diocle- 
tian and Galerius, there was calm in Britain under Constantius 
and his successor. And then again, even when the civil magis- 
trate had no such sympathies, and was thoroughly in unison with 
his imperial master, there would often doubtless be a state of 
things in the surrounding community, a prevalent spirit, which 
would neutralize his policy. He might in such cases stand 
alone — the whole community either Christian, or,sympathizing 
with the Christians. No law, however perfectly framed, can be 
executed in opposition to the prevalent sentiments, and feelings, 
and wishes, of a whole community. The sustaining, as well as 
motive, power to the operation of such law, is the co-operation of 
at least a portion of such community, in the capacity, not only of 
informers and prosecutors, but of approvers and supporters. 
Doubtless these, and such I:ke alleviating influences, did some- 
times exert their power in the worst seasons of persecution and 
suffering, and tended in certain localities to the relief of indi- 
viduals and churches. And yet, after afl allowance is made for 
such extenuations, the bitterness of these experiences of the early 
believers can scarcely be exaggerated. Eusebius, and those from 
whom he quotes, tell us of the physical sufferings, the waste of 
life, the laceration of body, the personal outrage of feeling, the 
mutilation and torture, to which these believers were subjected 
under the hands of the executioner. But they do not tell us, 
and they could not tell us, of other and worse sufferings involved 
in these same trials; the sinkings of heart in anticipation before 
the painful reality came, and the struggle of Christian principle 
against the temptation to yield, or equivocate and escape; the 
trial of separating the closest ties of life, and in so doing 
opposing the entreaties of non-Christian friends and relatives, 
And then, in addition to the trial of the individual martyr, and 
the sufferings therein involved, were the equal, if not worse, 
trials and sufferings of others — of fathers and mothers, of sisters 
and wives, of brothers and children, as they anticipated or wit- 
nessed the tortures of the objects of their affection. Every such 
martyr, like every soldier who falls in battle, was not only a 
sufferer, but he was the centre of a circle of sufferers — sufferers, 
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in many cases, whose pangs were much heavier than any of which 
he was capable. We are persuaded —and this is the result of per- 
sonal observation and experience —that in a time of war, the men 
who are in service, or slain in battle, suffer less than do their parents 
and wives and sisters at home. In the one case there is the bracing 
of spirit for the trial, the excitement of movement ; the suffering 
being usually concentrated to the actual prospect of danger pre- 
ceding the battle, or from the wounds, fatal or otherwise. In 
the other, it is spread over the whole time; in the long stormy 
nights, when imagination painfully dwells upon the shelterless 
object of affection ; in the sickening interval between the report 
of the battle and the delayed list of the dead and wounded; in 
the knowledge of the wound, while uncertain whether it is slight 
or mortal; in the reception of the fatal message, but with the 
inability of rendering to the mangled, yet beloved, remains the 
last offices of affection. And just as it is with these sufferers 
who do not go into the actual conflict, so was it in the great 
conflict of the soldiers of the Cross and of the truth with the hosts 
of evil in that day. 

But, as already mentioned, there were other modes in which 
these evils might be experienced ; where the persecution did not 
begin with the emperor, or where the emperor or the magistrate 
became rather the creature of existing laws, or moved under the 
impulse of popular sentiment. In many of these cases, the area, 
though circumscribed, might afford some of the worst illustrations 
of the persecuting spirit ; an excited mob anticipating and going 
beyond the law, both in their feelings and actions. Of all the 
agencies of evil and wickedness, this is the most fearful, the most 
unscrupulous, the most cruel —the excited, irresponsible multitude 
—the spirit of intolerance pervading and actuating a whole com- 
munity. ‘Corporations’, it has been said, ‘have no souls to lose, 
and no bodies to be kicked, and are therefore without sense of 
accountability’. Many a man who, as a private individual, 
would be shocked at the thought of certain actions or courses, yet, 
as a member of a corporation, a joint-stock association, or a 
political party, does these same things without scruple or hesi- 
tation. ‘The individual responsibility is merged and lost in the 
act of an association, which is irresponsible. The same principles, 
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of course, apply, and with peculiar force, to the corporate act of 
a whole community in the white heat of passion and religious 
excitement. In such cases, the lions, to which the Christians 
were thrown, were merciful, compared with the raging spectators. 
Where such excitement prevailed, and to the extent of its prev- 
alence, was the work of evil most effectually accomplished. This, 
let us remember, has proved one of the most effective agencies to 
persecution, not only in ancient, but in modern times. Nero and 
Louis XIV. deserve all the odium which they have incurred for 
their deeds of cruelty ; but it must not be forgotten, that it was 
the voice of the people which sustained and encouraged, and even 
called for their persecuting policy. 

Such, in their most palpable forms, were some of the trials to 
individuals and churches connected with the experience of per- 
secution. There was another, of which no estimation can be 
made, and yet which, no doubt, produced an incalculable amount 
of misery, both moral and physical —the disorganizing effect upon 
a Christian community or neighborhood, or the members of such 
community, during the prevalence or in the distinct auticipation 
of visitations —the general insecurity and unrest — the fearful 
looking for of evils seen at no great distance. Like the clouds 
and lightning and thick darkness around the top of Sinai, the 
laws of the Empire were suspended over the churches, even in 
times of quietness. They were in the neighborhood of a slum- 
bering volcano; and when there were intimations of its awakening, 
and that its fires were gathering for another destructive overflow, 
well might its probable ravages fill all hearts with apprehension, 
Apart, moreover, from these purely moral sufferings of the mind 
and heart, there were often, doubtless, actual physical sufferings, 
different from those already noticed, by which, too, mental 
anguish was greatly increased and heightened. One of the first 
effects of any great disturbing influence upon a community, such 
as war, or a destructive pestilence, or a persecution, is to break up 
a great deal of the business of that community, to throw men out 
of employment, those classes, especially, whose very bread depends 
upon such employment ; and if there be a class under ban, they 
will be the first to experience all the evils of such a state of 
things. It was not merely, with the martyr, to give his body to ° 
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the wild beasts or to the flames; it was to live in the constant 
anticipation of these things, and, at the same time, to witness the 
destitution and sufferings of his little ones, their hunger and their 
nakedness. No wonder that the sword or the flames were often 
gladly welcomed, and that the burden of life became almost 
intolerable. One, perhaps, of the most striking illustrations of 
the power of the new principle of these sufferers, is the fact that 
the old heathen remedy was not resorted to; for there is but one 
instance, and that under the threat of a violation of chastity, in 
which we have an intimation of’ suicide. 

Thus far we have recognized some of the agencies of persecu- 
tion, and the modes of their exertion. One other influence, not 
sufficiently recognized, needs to be carefully noted ; and that was, 
the shock which Christianity gave through its genuine disciples 
to the religious sentiment of heathenism, and through its false 
disciples to heathen moral sentiment. The religious heathen 
could not understand a religion which repudiated all visible 
representations of Deity, of the powers of the to zav, symbolized 
in the heathen temples. Men who did not worship visible repre- 
sentations, were thought of as not worshipping at all. Worship, 
under such circumstances, was regarded as an impossibility, and 
the Christians therefore were looked upon as atheists. We can 
thus see that what was left of the religion of heathenism was 
arrayed against the new faith, and that the most really earnest 
of heathen devotees would be the most bitterly opposed to 
Christianity. 

And when we combine with this, the additional fact of the 
forms of moral corruption with which false believers at a very 
early period began to defile the Church, traces of which are to be 
found in the Apostolic writings, but the fuller development of 
which made itself manifest in the Antinomian Gnostics.of the 
second century, we can see how the heathen mind, beginning 
with its conception of Christianity as a system of atheism, should 
go on and identify it with the most frightful immorality. There 
was probably no charge of this kind brought against Christianity, 
which did not have some foundation of truth in the success of 
Gnosticism. It required time for the Christian Church to disen- 
tangle itself from this evil association of false friends and pro- 
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fessed followers. Eventually it succeeded in doing so. But, in 
the meantime, and in its season of greatest weakiess and need, 
it suffered from the supposed association, and was identified with 
atheism as a system of belief, as well as with Antinomianism 
as a system of practice. ‘Then, as now, the cause of Christian 
truth suffered more from its false friends than from its open 
enemies. 

And here the question naturally comes up: Why these evils ? 
What was the providential overruling and design in the per- 
mission of their existence? How far do we recognize such 
design in the final results? Bearing in mind that there is in the 
sufferings of Christ’s people, as in those of Christ himself, not 
only satanic skill and human wickedness, but Divine love and 
wisdom, let us notice some of the results of this love and wisdom 
—some of the modes in which they wrought to the production 
of good out of all this suffering. 

First of all, we see the benefit, the necessity, under the cireum- 
stances, of the winnowing effect of opposition and persecution 
upon the Christian community, as one coming into existence. 
With communities as with individuals, there must be the forma- 
tion of a positive character ; an individuality of interest, of spirit, 
and of aim, absolutely necessary to the attainment of the design 
of their existence. Such character, if one of high-toned excel- 
lence, can be formed only under the pressure of trial and proba- 
tion — of suffering and conflict. With individuals, the decided 
direction of character usually takes place during the first third 
or half of the ordinary term of life, and is perfected and matured 
during the remainder of earthly existence. With communities, 
whose growth is slower, and the influences more permanent, it 
may be the work of several generations, and even of centuries. 
It demanded the probationary pressure of the bondage in Egypt, 
and of the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness, to prepare the 
Jewish people for their work, as separate to this work from all 
other peoples. And it required the experience of all the periods 
of chastisement from Joshua to Daniel, to enable them to over- 
come the tendency to idolatry. The time was long; but Omnis- 
cience can wait, until all the agencies are wrought into the pro- 
cess which will secure a perfect accomplishment. So here, the 
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Christian community and Church had a work to do in the 
world, and that was to be permanent, far-reaching and exten- 
sive. It needed as a community to form a certain character ; so 
that its widely-extended portions should be held together by a 
community of sentiment — should be endued with unity of spirit, 
and of effort, to seek a common object. Persecution and opposi- 
tion from the world around, had the desired effect. That effect 
was two-fold. First, compressive, forcing together the units of 
the Christian mass ; making them to see and feel wherein they 
agreed and sympathized with each other; how far they differed 
from the heathen and were opposed to them. The very life of 
Christianity, we may say, humanly speaking, depended upon 
something of this character. In spite of all the chastening and 
deterring influences of persecution, it seemed to be almost impos- 
sible to keep out the elements of Judaism and heathenism. And, 
even after all its sharp experiences of three centuries of trial and 
privation, how soon do we see the positive character of the 
Church injured and vitiated by contact with the heathen state 
and by the favor of its imperial patron. How would it have 
been had the Church entered upon its work, say, just after the 
day of Pentecost, occupying such position, and under the shadow 
of imperial protection and influence? The world would have 
become Christian ; but what would have been the character of 
its Christianity? One of the leading infidel writers of our age, 
John Stuart Mill, has expressed his regrets that the Empire did 
not become Christian at the earlier period of Marcus Antoninus ; 
in other words —for it really means that—that the essential spirit 
of Christianity was not absorbed into that of the heathen philo- 
sophy. <A result, meeting, perhaps, the wishes and tastes of his 
class, but not accomplishing the great work for which Christi- 
anity was given to the world. 

As persecution had this effect of preventing much improper 
material from entering the Church, so, farther, it had the purga- 
tive effect of removing much of this material which had found 
admission.’ The great danger of the Church in all ages is just 

1 It was a rough process, but it was needed, in order to get rid of a large 
portion of material, semi-Jewish, and heathen, which had found admission 


into the Christian community, and through social and other connections 
were becoming identified with it. 
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this, the tares among the wheat, the entrance of the spirit of this 
world, through worldly members and Church officers. But when 
the world is openly against the Church, and one can only be in 
the Church by displeasing the world, by losing the world’s prizes 
and encountering its hatred, the danger of worldly pollution is 
greatly diminished. There is less need of Church effort to get 
rid of the tares, when the powers of the world undertake to do 
this for it. But for these winnowing and purgative influences, 
all the evils of the fifth and sixth centuries would have been 
experienced, and this without the formation of Christian and 
Church character, by which those evils, when they did come, 
were resisted. This Divine preventive is evil material without, 
but pressing for admittance, as this Divine remedy for removing 
much of this evil which had found admission,— this preventive 
and remedy were severe and bitter in their experience and 
reception, but they were salutary and necessary. And the Great 
Head of the Church, the Great Healer of His people, fulfilling 
His promise, ‘whom I love, I rebuke and chasten’, faithfully 
and lovingly arranged in this case the necessary discipline. But 
for this discipline and chastisement of persecution, the Church, 
in all probability, would have Leen flouded and revolutionized 
by worldly members before anything like vigorous Church 
character had been formed. 

Not less beneficial was the probation of trial and suffering, 
even to those of the Christian membership who were most 
faithful, who firmly endured it. ‘In times of peace’, says 
Leighton, ‘ the Church may dilate more, and build as it were in 
breadth. But in times of trouble, it arises more in height. It 
is then built upwards, as in cities where men are straitened, they 
build usually higher than in the country’. The effect of worldly 
opposition was not only to compress the Church within itself, to 
keep up the wall of separation by which the world was excluded, 
to induce the world which had entered to go back to its own, but, 
also, to deepen, and heighten, and enlarge the tone of Christian 
character. ‘Tribulation worketh patience’, the spirit and capa- 
city of patient endurance ; ‘and patience experience’, experi- 
mental proof and conviction of the truth of the Divine word and 
promise, of the all-sufficiency of the grace which those promises 
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reveal ; ‘and experience hope’, a hope well-founded, of a future 
glorious recompense of reward—‘a hope which maketh not 
ashamed ’, that is, shall not be disappointed. This is the usual 
Divine order of proceeding in a world like ours, with man’s 
nature, in the great work of Divine grace upon the individual ; 
and upon the Church militant, made up of such individuals, in 
process of preparation for the Church triumphant in heaven. 
One of the foundation facts of that process is trial, sufferings ; 
and yet, never without their Divine compensations. 


‘Sorrow, and sickness, and poverty, and death, 
One after other, lift their frowning masks. 
And we behold an Angel’s form beneath’— 


a Divine messenger of love, coming to our souls, on an errand 
of love, even in our sharpest and bitterest experiences of earthly 
affliction. 

We might go on, and show still further the Divine overruling 
of these trials, first, in the fact, that in protecting and purifying 
the Christian community, they were giving that community 
greater power to diffuse itself with advantage, when its character 
was formed ; secondly, that they have their uses, then as now, as 
indicating the spirit and motives of the early believers, their 
earnest and unworldly character. What has been said, however, 
must be sufficient. A portion of these benefits, we, as the 
spiritual descendants of these early sufferers, are still enjoying. 
It is for us gratefully to think of these our spiritual ancestors, 
through whose trials these blessings came; to recognize and 
adore the wisdom and love of Him who controlled it all — 
overruled the malice of Satan and wicked men to the benefit of 
his Church and people, and to the advancement of His own glory. 






















































Niirnberg’s Greatest Artist. 


Art. V.—1. The History of the Life of Albrecht Diirer. By 
Mrs. Charles Heaton. London: Macmillan & Co. 1870. 

2. Albert Diirer: His Life and Works, ineluding Autobio- 
graphical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By William B. 
Scott. London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1869. 


Although the engravings of Albrecht Diirer are highly appre- 
ciated in this country, and his name is held in great esteem ; 
yet, until the last few years, we have known him only through 
his works, through the pictured expression of his thoughts; not 
in the minute detail of his daily life, as exhibited in his journal 
and letters. The book under review, by Mrs. C. Heaton, with 
the one which was written almost simultaneously, by W. B. 
Scott, contain the first complete English translations of his diary 
and writings. In the superb work by Mrs. Heaton, the typo- 
graphical execution is fine, and the autotypes, photographs, and 
wood-cuts are done in such good style, that it is like passing a 
day in a picture-gallery to study it. Not only do we wander 
from picture to picture, and gaze lingeringly over some favorite ; 
but we feel that we are placed en rapport with the master 
himself, while he, with weary heart but enthusiastic soul, sketches 
his great thoughts. 


His own country fully appreciated his genius ; and the list of 


writers on his works began almest in his own day — notes on 
Diirer being collected by Johann Neudhoffer in 1546; and in 
the last three centuries and a half, between thirty and forty bio- 
graphies of the artist have been given to the public in German and 
French. 

Nirnberg, more celebrated than any other city, in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, for its artistic spirit, was the birthplace 
of Diirer. An old Niirnberg rhyme says :— 

‘Who Germany would know, 
And Germany would love, 


To him old Niirnberg show, 
And all the art thereof’. 


Mrs. Heaton tells us that, ‘No town in all Europe preserves up 
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to the present time such a vivid picture of the manner of life, 
and mode of thought, of the Middle Ages, as this of Nurnberg. 
Even the very names of the inhabitants remain unchanged. . . . 
Here are still the noble Gothic churches, built when art and 
religion yet walked hand in hand ; churches, whose every stone is a 
thought clothed in all the solemn beauty of the past; and here, 
in these churches, are still the archaic old Byzantine and German 
pictures, with their long-necked saints, and staring, green-com- 
plexioned Madonnas, which no doubt gave Niirnberg’s greatest 
artist his first ideas of pictorial art’. 

Niirnberg’s greatest artist was, likewise, her best beloved son ; 
for upon him she has bestowed higher honors than upon all the 
rest. In 1828, a festival was held in celebration of the third 
century after his death; and a bronze statue by Rauch was 
erected to his memory, and his house was given to the public, 
just as Shakspeare’s house has since become the property of the 
English people. The name of the street in which the statue 
stands was changed from Zisselgasse to Diirer-strasse, at the top 
of which is the house where Diirer lived, and worked, and died. 

Even very ordinary men are invested with a certain interest 
when we know that they were co-existent with those whom the 
world can never forget; we involuntarily group them together ; 
the century which produced them taught them the same lessons; 
they necessarily possessed many points of common interest; the 
same public events attracted the attention of each; and they 
exercised, perhaps an unconscious, but certainly a positive, influ- 
ence over one another. The early years of Diirer were passed 
in a time of great intellectual activity. Nirnberg was filled 
with industrious workmen, who were likewise skilful artists and 
designers. We are told that ‘the greatest artist did not then 
think it beneath him to do his own manual and mechanical 
work ; whilst the poorest workman sometimes rose to the rank 
of an artist, by the expression of some true sentiment, or noble, 
individual thought; thus realizing Ruskin’s ideal, of thought 
made healthy by labor, and labor made happy by thought’. In 
the year 1471, the year in which Albrecht Diirer was born, we 
find that Regiomontanus, ‘the mathematician of painters’, ar- 
rived in Niirnberg and made his abode there. His scientific 
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and mechanical inventions were so numerous, that they awakened " 
a more active and inquiring spirit among the workmen of 
Niirnberg, who were so often called upon to assist in carrying 
out the designs of this celebrated medixval mathematician and 
astronomer. 

Although Regiomontanus lived only a few years in Niirnberg, 
the impetus which he gave to the inventive spirit of the com- 
munity wrought out the most wonderful results. A list of 
Niirnbérg inventors and improvers of instruments, after this 
date, as quoted from R. von Rettberg by Mr. Scott, is very 
curious :—‘ Hans Menschel, who lived till 1593, improved the 
trumpet in 1498. Peter Hele made the pocket clock or watch, 
the “ Niirnberger Eier”, the Niirnberg egg; he lived till 1542. 
Casper Werner, somewhat later, improved the same, and added 
decorations, by chasing and engraving. About the same time 
Hans Danner improved the lifting apparatus, and screw ma- 
chinery, and Erhard Etzlaub the compass. Johann Stabius 
designed the sun-dial on the Lawrence Kirche in 1502, and 
Johann Schoner (born 1477) worked out the globe of the world, 
so essential in school and library. An unknown locksmith 
invented the wheel-lock for small arms in 1517, afterwards 
improved and adapted by Wolf Danner. Then lived also Bern- 
hard Miillner, the silk-embroiderer (born 1496), and Bullman, 
the locksmith and clockmaker, whom Charles V. had conveyed 
all the way to Vienna in a sedan-chair to put his watch right! 
Hans Néckl, the carpet-worker; Wolf Weisshoff, the skilful 
joiner; George Hartmann, who first observed the variations of 
the magnet, improved the compass in consequence, and also 
invented the measuring-rod — have all to be mentioned ’. 

Besides this unprecedented development of her inventive genius, 
Nirnberg could likewise boast of a wonderful progression in the 
fine arts. Jacob Walsh, ‘the master of the Caduceus’, worked 
here about this time. The two artist-sculptors, contemporary 
with Diirer, and alike belonging to Niirnberg, were Adam Kraft 
and Peter Vischer; the former carving in stone, and the latter 
casting his fancies in bronze. The chefs d’ceuvre of these artists 
are the ‘Sacraments-Hiuslein’ of Adam Kraft, and ‘The Shrine 
of St. Sebald’, by Peter Vischer. A description of these 
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triumphs of Gothic art in Niirnberg, in the sixteenth century, 
may not be uninteresting to the reader. ‘The Sacraments- 
Hiiuslein, or, receptacle for the Host’, says Mrs. Heaton, 
‘springs up like some slender tree covered with thick hoar- 
frost, towards the roof of the church of St. Lawrence, in the 
interior of which this growth of Gothic fancy has its root. It 
rises from a platform supported by the kneeling figures of Kraft 
and his two apprentices, to a height exceeding sixty feet, throwing 
forth, as it shoots upward, the most delicate foliage and inter- 
twining branches, in the midst of which are set statues of the 
saints, and exquisite bas-reliefs representing the Passion of our 
Lord. The luxuriant fancy and artistic skill displayed in this 
work are something surprising. Every minute detail is finished 
with the most loving care, and each separate ornament has its 
own individual character, although the whole is so evidently the 
emanation of one master-mind. It appears to have grown up 
naturally into its place, differing remarkably in this respect from 
modern structures, the separate parts of which so often have the 
appearance of having been brought from different parts of the 
world, and constrained against their will to unite in one har- 
monious whole’. 

The crowning work of Vischer’s art, ‘The Shrine of St. 
Sebald’, was begun in 1507, and was completed, as the inscription 
says, ‘by Peter Vischer and his five sons, to the glory of Almighty 
God alone, and to the honor of St. Sebald, Prince of Heaven, in 
1519’. The labor of twelve years was given by six men to 
bestow honor upon the bones of ‘the Apostle of the Niirnbergers’. 
It seems that Peter Vischer was paid for this work out of the 
alms of devotees ; and from the account of the sums thus given, 
the meister is said to have made a sorry bargain, A cast of this 
wonderful tomb has been recently erected in the South Ken- 
sington Museum; but ‘no description’, says Mrs, Heaton, ‘can 
convey any just idea of its luxuriant richness of workmanship. 
Every minutest portion of it is in itself a charming little work of 
art: genii, mermaids, lions, fabulous monsters, delightful little 
boys, and all sorts of strange creatures out of the realms of fancy, 
spring up at every turn; even the platform itself, on which the 
whole structure rests, is supported by enormous snails, and the rich 
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fretwork canopy is likewise fantastically ornamented. And when 
the eye gets tired of all this fantastic imagery, it has only to turn 
to the twelve noble figures of the Apostles, that are placed on 
brackets against the slender pillars that support the canopy, to 
find entire rest and satisfaction ’. 

It is interesting to find that these two masters in art, Adam 
Kraft and Peter Vischer, together with Sebastian Lindenast, a 
celebrated worker in copper, enjoyed the closest and most sympa- 
thetic communion with one another. We are told that their 
holidays were always spent together; and that they were so 
intent in practising the art of designing, ‘that they would often, 
although on a feast day, separate without eating or drinking’. 
An interesting account of one of these meetings is given in an 
art-novel published in Niirnberg in 1829. ‘The three old men 
are discovered seated at a table, bending over their drawings by 
the light of a single lamp, and so rapt in their employment that 
they do not heed the stranger’s entrance ; and when at last the 
venerable Peter Vischer is roused toa sense of hospitality, he has 
regretfully to explain that there is nothing in the house to offer 
the visitor, as his good Hausfrau and all his numerous children 
and grandchildren are out enjoying the holiday, leaving him at 
home to pursue his favorite studies, in company with his loved 
brothers in art’. 

It is somewhat surprising that there appears no record of any 
intimacy between these three celebrated masters in art and 
Albrecht Diirer, although they lived at the same time and in the 
same place; neither is there the slightest intimation in Diirer’s 
letters and diary that there was any intercourse between them. 
But it is quite sure, that even if personally unknown, their works 
were familiar to one another, and they must thus have exercised an 
elevating, if unconscious, influence over each other. 

The learned .and literary society of Niirnberg, at this time, 
was not less remarkable than the artistic ; and while these influ- 
ences were felt at home, still greater things were accomplished 
abroad : Copernicus was in his observatory, and Vasco di Gama 
on the southern seas. The whole age was suggestive of mighty 
men and mighty deeds. 

Such was the inspiration abroad throughout the land, when 
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was made the following entry in a long registry of births, kept 
by the elder Diirer, and piously preserved by his son :—‘ In the 
year 1471 after Christ, on St. Prudentia’s day, at the sixth hour 
(that is, according to our reckoning, at eleven o’clock A. M. on 
the 21st of May), on a Tuesday, my wife was delivered of a 
second son. His godfather was Antonius Koberger. He was 
called Albrecht after me’. Thus is the birth of the great 
German, and the first great Protestant artist, announced. 

It was a sad household into which the little Albrecht was 
introduced. The over-worked father, and care-worn mother, 
whose burdens were rendered heavier by her constantly increasing 
family, felt little interest in the gayeties and amusements of the 
town.  Diirer the elder is represented as ‘little inclined to 
worldly pleasure; a man of few words, and who went seldom 
into company, and was a God-fearing man’. Of his wife we 
have no portrait, no description. Her son tells us that at the 
time of her marriage she was ‘a beautiful and virtuous maiden’. 
We only know from the recorded births and deaths in the house- 
hold that she was acquainted with grief. 

Albrecht was sent to school when very young, and he tells us 
with some quiet pride: ‘ Especially had my father pleasure in 
me, because he said I was diligent in trying to learn’. Mrs. 
Heaton quotes Dr. von Eye’s description of the sort of school 
education which Albrecht received. ‘ Let us look’, he says, ‘at 
the boy Albrecht, in his low-girdled tunic, going on his way to 
school. At his side hangs a little slate with a slate-pencil at- 
tached to it, or perhaps a small board spread over with a layer 
of wax; but that is his only apparatus. With this everything 
must be learnt. The schoolroom is a half-dark room, with bare, 
dusty walls. A desk stands at one side, made out of thick oak 
planks roughly joined together; and above it, against the wall, 
hangs a black-painted board. The remaining space is taken up 
by narrow benches, hardly half a foot in height; on these the 
various, not too cleanly-combed, scholars are ranged. A panting 
form mounts the seat, armed with nothing more than a heavy 
stick or rod. After the noise is still, the lean schoolmaster writes 
a letter on the black board, names it, and the zealous scholars 
scream it out after him. ‘The teacher then admonishes them to 
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copy the letter that he has given them on the black-board, and 
again to name it. Those who are clever or industrious do this. 
From letters they pass on to syllables and words, and finally to 
sentences, and in this way attain a knowledge of reading and 
writing ’. 

The scenes and circumstances which environ a man’s child- 
hood, have ever much to do with the prominent features of his 
mind and disposition. But by far the most important of all, in 
shaping a man’s character, are the intimate friendships of his 
youth. No man can be isolated from his companions; and a 
knowledge of such relationships alone, can reveal to us the social 
qualities of the individual. 

The childish intimacy of Albrecht with Willibald Pirkheimer, 
son of one of the most patrician families of Niirnberg, was not 
without its effect upon the boy. The father of Willibald, a man 
of fine culture, spared no expense upon his son’s education. The 
elder Diirer, a poor goldsmith, with no aspirations for learning, 
was content to send his boy to the town school, where the meagre 
supplies of knowledge were meted out as we have seen. Albrecht, 
ever eager to learn, must have been stimulated to greater efforts 
as he watched the advancement of his friend; while his visits 
to the Pirkheimer mansion opened up to him higher views of 
the inexhaustible charms of intellectual pleasure, and the ad- 
vantages of refined taste. It is pleasant to know that this 
friendship lasted through life; and by one of those compensa- 
tions which so often come, the wealthy Willibald Pirkheimer, 
‘the statesman, savant, reformer and soldier’, is now known to 
the world chiefly as the friend of Albrecht Diirer. 

The beginnings of any enterprise which has resulted success- 
fully, whether in discovery, literature, science, or art, are always 
invested with peculiar interest. The earliest drawing of Albrecht 
Diirer is a portrait of himself, taken when he was a schoolboy 
at Niirnberg, in his thirteenth year. It is done on parchment, 
and underneath is written:—‘ This I have drawn from myself 
from the looking-glass in the year 1484, when I was still a child. 
— ALBRECHT DuRER’. The same large, melancholy eyes which 
distinguish his later portraits, look mournfully at us from the 
boyish sketch. One other drawing of this early time is pre- 
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served in the British Museum. It represents a woman with a 
bird in her left hand. On one side is written in old German: 
‘ This was drawn for me by Albrecht Diirer, before he became a 
painter, in Wohlgemuth’s house, on the upper floor of the back 
house, in the presence of Conrat Comazens ’. 

According to German usage, the father’s trade is the son’s in- 
heritance. ‘And when I had learnt reading and writing’, says 
Albrecht, ‘my father took me from school, and taught me gold- 
smith’s work’. For two years, until he was fifteen, he worked 
diligently at this trade, ‘although’, he says, ‘my inclination 
carried me more towards painting than the goldsmith’s work’. 
His father was opposed to this wish, thinking that his boy would 
then have lost two years of his life; but Albrecht had great 
tenacity of purpose, and, undeterred by opposition, we find him, 
at last, apprenticed by his father to Michael Wohlgemuth, one 
of the early religious painters of Germany. ‘ He let me have 
my will’, says Diirer, ‘and in the year 1486, on St. Andrew’s 
day (Nov. 30) he settled me apprentice with Michael Wohlge- 
muth, to serve him for three years’. 

It seems a fortunate thing for the development of Albrecht 
Diirer’s genius that his early master in art did not possess a 
master-mind, but regarded his profession rather as a trade than 
a high and noble vocation; for thus was the original genius of 
Albrecht allowed to express itself, untrammelled by imitation. 
He learned in the three /ehr-jalue only certain technical processes 
of painting, how to mix colors, &c. ; but his imagination grew 
and developed itself unrestrained by leading-strings. But, more 
than all, in these three years he underwent a certain training and 
discipline of suffering, caused by the sneers, taunts, and ill-usage 
of his fellow-workmen —a discipline that points surely to the 
self-restraint and endurance which so distinguished him in after- 
life. ‘In time, God gave me industry’, says Albrecht, ‘ that I 
learnt well’. ‘And this’, says Mrs. Heaton, ‘is all he tells us 
concerning his Lehr-jahre, except that he had “ much to suffer” 
from his fellow-apprentices ’. 

After serving three years’ apprenticeship, it was considered 
necessary, in Germany, that the young man should have his 
Wander-jahre, years of travel, before he could become a master- 
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workman in his native town, or be received into one of its guilds. 
And so we find Albrecht writing: ‘When I had served out my 
time, my father sent me away; and I remained abroad four 
years, until my father desired me to come back again’. 

We cannot help wishing that Albrecht had left us some record 
of these Wander-jahre, which were, doubtless, the happiest of his 
life. We should be glad to read of the persons he met, the 
friendships he formed, and the conversations he held; but he 
simply tells us that he ‘set out from Niirnberg in the year 1490 
after Easter, and returned after Whitsuntide in 1494’. It is 
worthy of note, however, that the portrait taken of himself during 
his travels is the only one in which the strangely sad look men-- 
tioned before is absent. Goethe describes the portrait in these 
words: ‘I hold as beyond value the portrait of Albrecht Diirer 
painted by himself in 1493, and, therefore, in his twenty-second 
year. It is half life-size, a half-length, with no hands visible ; a 
purple cap, with short narrow strings; neck bare to the collar-bone ; 
embroidery on the shirt, the folds of the sleeves bound with 
peach-colored ribbons; and a loose blue-grey cloak with yellow 
strings, very becoming to a handsome young man ; in his handa 
piece of the significant blue flower called in Germany Man’s-faith 
(Manns-treue); an earnest, youthful face, with sprouting hair on 
the mouth and chin; the whole admirably drawn, rich and har- 
monious in its parts, and of the highest execution ; perfectly 
worthy of Diirer, although painted with very thin color, which 
in some places has drawn up’. 

It is impossible to read this description of the portrait of the 
handsome young artist, without a desire to know something of 
his character at this period of his life. And, fortunately, we 
have no lack of materials, by the help of which we may form a 
judgment upon the man himself. Camerarius, as quoted by 
Mrs. Heaton, says :—‘ Nature gave our Albrecht a form remark- 
able for proportion and height, and well suited to the beautiful 
spirit which it held within; so that in his case she was not un- 
mindful of the harmony which Hippocrates loves to dwell upon, 
whereby she assigns a grotesque body to the grotesquely spirited 
ape, while she enshrines the noble soul in a befitting temple. . . 
Such, moreover, was the sweetness and charm of his language, 
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that listeners were always sorry when he had finished speaking, 
. . . He did not indeed devote himself to the study of literature, 
though he was in a great measure master of what it conveys, 
especially of natural science and mathematics. He was well 
acquainted with the principal facts of these sciences, and could 
apply them as well as set them forth in words; witness his 
treatises on geometry, in which there is nothing to be desired, 
that I can find, at least so far as he has undertaken to treat the 
subject’. Camerarius was himself a distinguished man in 
Niirnberg, having been the first rector of the first Protestant 
college in that place. 

We would be glad to linger over the four years’ wanderings 
of our gifted artist, for with them fades away the last glimmer 
of happiness from his external life. During his Wander-jahre 
his soul was full of bright hopes and grand ambitions about his 
future career; he felt within him the stirrings of a genius which 
he could take up and shape at will; and this consciousness of 
his own powers imparted to his eyes those ‘soul-glancing gleams 
which speak of life’s enjoyment rather than of life’s pain’. 

‘Surely’, says Mrs. Heaton, ‘many of the fair daughters of 
Niirnberg must have cast glances of favor and kindness on the 
beautiful youth as he paced the streets of the town, in his blue- 
grey cloak with yellow strings, with just the faintest possible 
smile of self-satisfaction (it is hard to call it conceit) on his bright 
face ; or as he sat, on the pleasant summer evenings after Whit- 
suntide, and related to the German Desdemonas of the fifteenth 
century the story of his four years’ wanderings, which he has 
neglected to tell for our benefit, but which he doubtless set forth 
with glowing descriptions of foreign towns and grand works of 
art, to the delight of the home-staying youth who listened to 
him, many of whom perhaps had never travelled beyond their 
town’s walls’. 

We have had occasion to remark the strong will and persist- 
ency of purpose which entered so largely into the constitution of 
Diirer’s mind, and which enabled him so happily to conquer his 
apparent destiny in regard to the choice of his profession. But, 
in the equally important choice of a wife, we find Diirer more 
docile, and his own record of his marriage shows no evidence of 
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either passion or sentiment. This bodes ill to a man of his 
sensitive nature. In his ardent, steady friendship for Pirkheimer, 
and in his enthusiastic, artistic temperament, we gain glimpses 
of the capabilities he possessed for appreciating the keen joys or 
keener sorrows of domestic life. Albrecht’s constitution was like 
Antonio’s in Webster’s play, who, when the Duchess of Malfy 
asked, ‘ What do you think of marriage?’ replied: ‘I take it as 
those that deny purgatory ; it locally contains or heaven or hell ; 
there is no third place in it’. But this constitution was only 
developed by experience; for we watch him going forward blindly 
and indifferently to meet a destiny which he was to realize in 
heart-breaking and despair. ‘And when I came back’, he says, 
‘Hans Frey treated with my father, and gave me his daughter, 
by name Jungfrau Agnes, and he gave me with her two hundred 
florins. The wedding took place on the Monday before St. 
Margaret’s day (July 7), 1494’. The portraits of Agnes Frey 
show that she was a beautiful woman; but, as she grew older, 
her beauty gave place to avarice ; and her greed of gain was such 
that her ill-fated husband was compelled to barter his heaven- 
born genius to gratify this sordid passion of his pretty, peevish 
wife. 

There is a certain dignity in enduring a hard destiny when it 
assumes the shape of one overwhelming blow. In such event, 
the man feels in his soul the stir of heroism undegraded by 
humiliation. But a fate that pinches and pricks him in every 
paltry detail of his daily life ; a fate that pulls down and crushes 
out every lofty aspiration of his soul, and then quarrels with him 
over a penny’s-worth of bread — to meet such a fate requires a 
heroism of quite another complexion ; and such was the daily 
torture which Albrecht Diirer was strong enough to endure, and 
live through, without losing his dignity of character, or ever 
becoming dwarfed into that most miserable specimen of all 
humanity —a hen-pecked- husband. 

German wooing in the fifteenth century was carried on as a 
business transaction between the parents of the parties concerned. 
Mrs. Heaton has translated a passage from the journal of Willi- 
bald Imhof, Pirkheimer’s grandson, to illustrate the matter-of-fact 
courtships of that age and country : 
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‘24 June, 1544, I saw my bride for the first time. 

‘July 5and 13. It (meaning the marriage) was talked about 
with me. 

‘23 ditto. I resolved, and the same evening she was asked 
for me in marriage. 

‘28 ditto. My father-in-law gave his answer. 

‘29 ditto. I talked with her in the garden. 

*31 ditto. It was decided in God’s name. 

‘2 August. I wished her happiness. 

£11 ditto. On a Monday the Handschlag (i. e. shake of the 
hand, in token of good faith) was given. 

‘February, 1545, on a Thursday, St. Gerhart’s day, I celebrated 
my marriage with Jungfrau Anna Harstorferin. God the Lord 
give us His blessing. Amen’, 

Agnes Frey was chosen, then, by the parents of Diirer, after 
the manner of the time, and was thought by the townsfolk a very 
suitable wife, whose portion of two hundred florins was a sum 
not to be despised in those days. ‘No one could have foreseen ’, 
says an old writer, ‘that he would have for these two hundred 
florins at least two thousand unhappy days—a pound of silver 
and a hundred-weight of misfortune!’ Diirer is himself always 
silent concerning his domestic troubles; in his letters to his dear 
friend Pirkheimer, his wife’s name is rarely mentioned. In one 
of his letters he calls her his mistress of accounts (Rechen-meis- 
terin). During this visit to Venice, undertaken for his health, 
where he was surrounded by admiring friends, he writes to 
Pirkheimer, when the time for his return drew near: ‘Oh, how 
I shall freeze after this sunshine!’ and again, ‘Here, I am a 
gentleman ; at home, I am only a parasite’. In another letter, 
he says touchingly, in allusion to a fancied offence: ‘ Therefore, I 
pray you humbly to pardon me, for I have no other friend on 
earth but you’. 

With the death of Diirer’s pious mother, the only element of 
harmony departed from his home-life. ‘I prayed for her’, he 
says, ‘and had such real grief for her that I can never express. 
She has suffered great poverty, scoffing, disparagement, spiteful 
words, fears, and great reverses. Yet she has never been re- 
vengeful. God be gracious unto her! Her greatest joy was 
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always to speak of God, and to do all to His honor and glory. 
And she was sixty-three years old when she died, and I buried 
her honorably according to my means. God the Lord grant that 
I also make a blessed end, and that God with His heavenly 
hosts and my father, mother, and friend be present at my end, 
and that the Almighty God grant us eternal life. Amen. And 
in her death she looked still more lovely than she was in her 
life’. 

In 1514, the year of this overwhelming sorrow, Diirer pro- 
duced his greatest works in wood-engraving, his best paintings, 
and most of his finest engravings on copper. In this year too, 
occurred an interchange of presents between himself and Raphael. 
Diirer opened the intercourse by sending his own portrait to the 
great southern artist as a specimen of his art; and in return 
Raphael sent a number of sketches and drawings to Diirer. 
One of these drawings is still preserved in the Albert collection 
at Vienna, with the following inscription in Diirer’s handwriting, 
as given by Mrs. Heaton :— 

‘1515. Raffahell di Urbin der so hoch peim Pobst geacht ist gewest 
hat der hat dyse Nackette Bild gemacht, und hat sy dem Albrecht 
Diirer gen Nornberg geschickt Im sein hand zu weisen’. 

‘(Raphael di Urbino, who is so highly esteemed by the Pope, 
has drawn this study from the nude, and has sent it to Albrecht 
Diirer at Niirnberg, in order to show him his hand —i. e. his 
manner of drawing.)’ ; 

Albrecht Diirer is best known to the general public by his 
engravings. Before his day, wood-engraving could not be said 
to have attained a position in art ; it was not considered a medium 
for expressing any original thought, being confined to represent- 
ing saints, or illustrating texts of Scripture. But Diirer lifted it 
out of the commonplace, and gave it a position and a power 
unfelt till then. ‘The power and boldness of Albrecht’, says 
Vasari, ‘ increased with time, and as he perceived his works to 
obtain increasing estimation, he now executed engravings on 
copper, which amazed all who beheld them’. F. von Schlegel 
writes :—‘ When I turn to look at the numberless sketches and 
copper-plate designs of the present day, Diirer appears to me 
like the originator of a new and noble system of thought, burning 

8 
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with the zeal of a first pure inspiration, and eager to diffuse his 
deeply-conceived, and probably true and great ideas; and all 
the heap of frivolous sophists and sweet explainers who succeeded 
him, seem like those would-be connoisseurs whose prattle is now 
to be heard in all markets, both among amateurs of art and in 
every-day life’. 

The Emperor Maximilian was not only a patron of Diirer, 
but he was likewise an artist himself; besides being ‘the most 
intellectual monarch that Europe has ever seen’. It would be 
pleasant to have some account of the personal relations existing 
between the monarch and the artist; but Mrs. Heaton quotes 
from Melancthon the only interesting anecdote concerning their 
intercourse which may be considered authentic. ‘One day ’, he 
says, ‘whilst Diirer was occupied in making some design or 
sketch for Maximilian, the latter, to amuse himself, took up one 
of the artist’s charcoal crayons that was lying about, and began 
himself to sketch something ; his progress was, however, con- 
stantly hindered by the breaking off of the stick of charcoal, and 
he complained to Diirer that he could do nothing with it; where- 
upon, Diirer took it out ofshis hand, saying, “ This is my sceptre, 
your Majesty.” He then taught Maximilian how to use it in an 
artistic manner ’. 

The patronage of royalty, although eagerly sought for, and 
gladly accepted, is too often found to be an empty honor. Thus 
after Maximilian had employed Diirer to furnish the design for 
the triumphal arch which was to commemorate the life and 
“deeds of his Serene Highness, we find that the artist is paid 
very irregularly, and sometimes not at all. He writes to a 
friend: ‘ Point out to his Majesty that I have served his Majesty 
for three years, that I have suffered loss myself from doing so, 
and that if I had not used my utmost diligence, his ornamental 
work would never have been finished in such a manner; there- 
fore I pray his Majesty to reward me with the 100 guilders, 
You will know what to do in the matter’, The greatest artist 
in Germany had now worked three whole years for an Emperor, 
and was obliged, at last, to beg as a humble supplicant for the 
money due him. But, after this, we find that Diirer received a 
small pension annually until his death. 
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It is affirmed that ‘every portrait of Maximilian and Charles 
V.is by Albrecht Diirer, in the same way that every villainous 
portrait of Henry VIII. is by Holbein’. There is one in Lord 
Northwick’s collection that Dr. Waagen has pronounced genuine, 
on the ground ‘that no one but Diirer could have painted grey 
hair with such exactitude ’. 

Everybody is familiar with those celebrated plates, ‘ Melan- 
colia’, and ‘The Knight, Death, and the Devil’; and knowing 
these, they understand the mysterious and weird fascination of 
Diirer’s genius. The last named is the most celebrated of his 
engravings, remaining, even yet, an unsolved problem in art. 
It isa print so well known that it were useless to describe it ; 
for, once seen, it cannot be forgotten. The first mention of it is 
made by Vasari, who says: ‘He produced an armed man on 
horseback as the symbol of human force’, and, in his further 
description, goes on to say: ‘This strong man had death, with 
his hour-glass beside him, and the devil behind.’ Many crities 
agree in calling the picture ‘The Good Knight’, ‘The Christian 
Knight’, ‘The Knight of the Reformation’, Dr. von Eye 
supposes that Diirer intended to convey the highest type of 
German character; and describes the knight as the personifica- 
tion of ‘the upright German, who has that attachment to a 
principle, to an idea, that marks every noble son of our race 
from his youth upwards, and who will not be frightened from 
endeavoring to realize his idea by the depths and horrors of 
life’. 

Kugler says in his ‘ Handbook of Painting’, of the print :— I 
believe I do not exaggerate when I particularize this print as the 
most important work which the fantastic spirit of German art 
has ever produced. The invention may be ascribed unreservedly 
to the imagination of the master. We see a solitary knight 
riding through a dark glen; two demons rise up before him, the 
most fearful which the human breast can conceive — the per- 
sonification of thoughts at which the cheek grows pale —the 
horrible figure of Death on the lame horse, and the bewildering 
apparition of the Devil. But the Knight, prepared for combat, 
wherever resistance can avail, with a countenance on which Time 
has imprinted its furrows, and to which care and self-denial have 
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imparted an expression of deep and uaconquerable determination, 
looks steadily forward on the path which he has chosen; and 
allows these creations of a delusive dream to sink again into 
their visionary kingdom ’. 

Heller takes an opposite view of the picture, and interprets it 
as follows :—‘ In a wild rocky landscape a knight is seen in the 
foreground, wending his way toward the left. He is in the full 
knightly armor of that period, although his horse is not in 
armor, but in ordinary harness. He guides his horse with his 
left hand, and holds a lance in his right, on which hangs a 
fox’s skin, signifying cunning. His sword hangs at his left side, 
and on his right there rides, on an old tired-out horse, which has a 
bell round its neck, Death, the King of Terrors, in frightful 
human form; on his head is a crown, which, as well as his neck, 
is wound around with snakes. In his right hand he holds an hour- 
glass, the sand of which has already run through one-third ; and 
this he shows with a fearful look to the Knight, meaning this, 
“Turn from thine evil ways, for thy life will soon be over, and in 
a short time thou wilt belong to the evil one,” who stands behind 
with the frightful face of an animal that has long ears, one bent 
and two twisted horns. His feet are those of a satyr, and a tail 
can also be perceived. In his left claw he holds a grappling 
hook, and with his right he nearly touches the Knight’s back. 
Under the horse runs the faithful dog of the Knight, who ac- 
companies him even to death and hell’. 

De la Motte Fouqué’s well-known romance of ‘Sintram’ was, 
he tells us, suggested by this print ; and that charming story has 
given our readers another interpretation of the engraving, which 
was executed in what the Germans call the ‘ blooming time’ of 
Diirer’s art. 

As ‘heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter ’, 
so these uninterpreted works of the imagination fill us with pro- 
founder emotion than more definite thoughts or more distinct 
images ; they ‘arouse the eye within to action’, and it is this in- 
tangible, mysterious gift which is conveyed in the two most 
characteristic works of Albrecht Diirer: ‘The Knight, Death, 
and the Devil’, and‘ Melancolia’. 

Thousands of Diirer’s drawings are scattered through Germany, 
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England, and other countries; he possessed untiring industry, 
and the most wonderful accuracy in the minutest details of his 
work, even his rudest sketches showing the delicate and 
powerful touches of a master hand. In Albrecht Diirer, genius 
and industry were happily combined ; Camerarius says of him: 
‘If he had a fault, it was this,— that he worked with too great 
industry, and practised a degree of severity towards himself that 
he often carried beyond bounds’. Diirer wrote a great number 
of treatises on different scientific subjects, and Camerarius assures 
us that he wrote 150 books. His first book, which is still pre- 
served in the Dresden Library, bears this inscription :— 


1528. 
AT NURNBERG, 
THIS IS ALBRECHT DURER’S FIRST BOOK, 
WHICH HE HIMSELF HAS MADE. 


We do not venture upon Albrecht Diirer’s merits as an 
author ; we merely allude to his literary labors parenthetically, 
in order to show that our artist possessed, beside his heaven- 
born gift, the genius for steady, unremitting work, by which he 
overcame obstacles, and achieved such wonderful results in his 
brief life-time 

There was, however, one obstacle which Diirer could not con- 
quer, and before which the strong man broke down mid-way in 
life’s race. This obstacle was that wretched devotee of Mammon, 
his peevish, hard-bargaining wife. His days of ceaseless toil 
and self-denial were uncheered by any sweet home influences ; 
and his domestic troubles increasing with years, at length became 
too heavy for him to bear. Even the friends he most loved, and 
who would have consoled him, were driven off by his wife’s 
humors; so that weary of life, and worn out with struggling, the 
artist laid his burdens down in the fifty-seventh year of his age. 

In a diary, said to have been written by Pirkheimer, we have 
the following entry made on the night of Albrecht Diirer’s 
death :—‘ Suddenly I heard the sound of quick footsteps on the 
pavement below. I saw a female figure. She stood still, looked 
up to the moon, wrung her hands, and pressed them to the 
temples of her reclining head. Thus she stood for a long time; 
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then suddenly recollecting herself, she approached the door of 
my house, and knocked. The door was closed. She then impa- 
tiently pulled the bell, and the sound echoed through the solitary 
dwelling. But the shadow which fell in front of me on the 
panes of glass, had betrayed to me who it was. She knocked. 
I remained motionless. She called out: “ Master Willibald! 
Pirkheimer! Senator! Master Imperial Counsellor!” I smiled 
seornfully. The voice was the voice of the beautiful Agnes, the 
wife of my dying friend Albrecht ; therefore I hearkened not. 
Then, heated and impatient as she was, she knocked out with the 
palm of her hand, one of my most beautiful panes of painted 
glass which I would not have given for a hundred florins. 
“Are you asleep?” she then called to me with her beautiful 
voice. “ Are you dreaming? Your friend, your Albrecht is at 
the point of death, and entreats you to come to me Ah, he 
was a good man after all!” These w ords, “he was” ! pierced 
me to the heart. They spoke of the living as already among 
the dead—and infected by her warmth, I struck out another 
pane of glass with the hand that held my bonnet, which made 
Mistress Agnes start back. “God will judge you!” muttered 
I —“ But —I come!”?’ 

It is pleasant to think that during the closing years of Diirer’s 
troubled life, he enjoyed the friends ship of Melancthon. When 
the Reformer heard the news of the artist’s death, he said: ‘I 
grieve for Germany, deprived of such a man and such an artist’. 
Erasmus expressed his thoughts on the subject quite differently : 
‘What is the use’, he says, ‘of mourning over Diirer’s death? 
Are we not all mortal? I have prepared an epitaph for him in 
my little book’. 

Camerarius says that he wished for death, and that it came to 
him gently, before his friends were aware that it was so near. 

Me. Au. Dv 
Qvicgvip ALBERTI DvreRt MortTALE 
Fvit, 8VB HOC CONDITOR TVMVLO 


EMIGRAVIT, VIII. IDVS APRILI$, 
M. D. XXVIII. 


The sentiment of this epitaph has been beautifully rendered by 
Longfellow : 
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‘Emigravtt is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies: 
Dead he is not,— but departed — for the artist never dies.’ 

Pirkheimer survived his friend only two years, and was buried 
but a few steps from Diirer’s grave ; so that even in death they 
were not divided. 

On the 6th of April, 1828, a festival was held in Niirnberg 
in commemoration of the third centenary of Diirer’s death. 
Mrs. Heaton says, ‘the whole body of artists and other visitors 
assembled on the occasion, went in procession early on Easter 
Sunday morning (for the 6th of April fell that year on Easter 
Sunday) to the cemetery of St. John, and sang hymns at Diirer’s 
grave. Some verses composed by Dr. Campe were likewise sung 
at Pirkheimer’s grave. The festival lasted several days, and 
Niirnberg hospitably entertained artists and lovers of art from 
all parts of Germany, who flocked there to do honor to the 
greatest of her art-children ’. 

The Germans were accustomed to say of Jean Paul Richter 
that he was the only one. Diirer may likewise be called the only 
one. Wesee him apart from the rest, not only in the peculiar 
nature of his wonderful genius, but in his self-sustained and 
noble life: a life of sincerity, manliness, and piety ; a life of 
toil and sorrow, uncheered save by the approval of his own 
conscience, and the sustaining influence of the divine presence. 
Although it may be too high a thing for any of us to imitate 
Diirer’s genius, it is a delightful thought that we may imitate 
him in the practical performance of every known duty, and in 
the sincere piety which formed the crowning beauty of his 
life. In the words, then, of Schiller :— 

‘What shall I do to be forever known ? 
Thy duty ever! 

‘This did full many who yet sleep unknown.’ 
Oh! never, never! 

Think’st thou, perchance, that they remain unknown 
Whom thou know’st not? 


By angel trumps in heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot. 


‘What shall I do to gain eternal life? 
* Discharge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife?’ 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise, 
Will life be fled; 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries, 
Shall live, though dead. 


































The Perseverance of the Elect. 


Art. VI.—1. The Southern Review for July 1875, and for Oct. 
1875. Baltimore: Bledsoe and Herrick. 


2. The Richmond Christian Advocate for Oct. 14, 1875, for Oct. 
28, 1875, for Nov. 4, 1875. Richmond: Bennett and Lafferty. 


We were asked the other day, by a gentleman with consid- 
erable pretensions to literature, which of the ancient philosophers 
it was who exclaimed, ‘ O that mine enemy would write a book !’ 
‘Job’, we replied, ‘ was “the ancient philosopher” from whose 
heart the world-famous ejaculation burst forth’. But however 
famous the exclamation, and however frequently it is on the lips 
of men, it is almost invariably misunderstood and misapplied. 

According to the common notion, the author of the utterance 
in question expresses the wish, that his enemy would write a 
book, in order that he might have the malicious pleasure of 
tearing it to pieces. But Job uttered no such wish. This 
notion, this wish, is, indeed, the offspring of modern malice; and, 
so far as we know, it never entered into the imagination of Job, 
or of any other ancient sage, philosopher, or critic. The pathetic 
exclamation of Job is in these words: ‘Oh that one would hear 
me! behold, my desire is, that the Almighty would answer me, 
and that mine adversary had written a book. Surely I would 
take it upon my shoulder, and bind it as a crown to me. I would 
declare unto him the number of my steps; as a prince would I 
go near unto him’. (Job xxxr. 35, 36, 37.] The meaning 
evidently is, that Job, conscious of his integrity, desired that the 
Almighty himself would answer him, and that his adversary, 
instead of stabbing him in the dark, had given him a fair and 
open hearing, by drawing up charges against him. ‘Written in 
a book’, says The Family Bible; ‘written out charges against 
him, that he might understand and answer them; have a fair 
trial, and be acquitted’. Job desired such a trial. He would not 
shrink from it; nay, ‘as a prince’ he would go up to his adver- 
sary, and, refuting his book, ‘ bind it asa crown’ upon his brow. 
He would have the Almighty, and not man, for his judge. 
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The mean wish, that his enemy would write a book, that he 
might have the pleasure of picking it to pieces, never entered 
into the noble heart of Job. Even we have never cherished so 
mean and low a desire. One of our very worst enemies has, in 
fact, written several books, whose blunders are as tempting to a 
critic as luscious bunches of grapes; and yet we have never 
touched one of them, or noticed his books, simply because he was 
anenemy. The office of criticism is, in our eyes, far too sacred 
to be made the vehicle of personal spite or animosity, or any 
other personal feeling whatever. Yet, when his books were 
severely handled in a Northern periodical, he accused us, secretly, | 
of having gone beyond the pages of our own Review, in order to 
make an anonymous attack on his good name. Far be such 
dastardly conduct, such skulking malice, from the editor of THE 
SouTHERN Review! But he did not write down his charges 
‘in a book’, that we might refute it, and then ‘bind it asa 
crown’ unto us. ‘Oh that mine adversary had written a book’ 
of charges! We should then have gone near to him, not asa 
secret assassin, but ‘as a prince’, and met him face to face ; and 
as Elijah replied to the question of Ahab, ‘ Hast thou found me, 
mine enemy?’ we should have answered, ‘I have found thee’. 
But, as it is, we shall simply let his name, without one word 
from us, sink into the everlasting oblivion for which it is 
evidently destined. 

We have long heard of the secret accusation, that ‘ Dr. Bledsoe 
is a Calvinist in disguise’, Now, we do not consider it a dis- 
grace to be a Calvinist ; for as good men, and as great, as have 
ever adorned the annals of the Church, have been Calvinists. 
But to be ‘a Calvinist in disguise’ is not only one of the greatest: 
anomalies in the world, but also one of the meanest characters 
upon earth. Calvinists are not cowards. Whatever else may be 
said of them, they are at least brave men. John Calvin himself, 
though, according to his own confession, he was of ‘a soft and 
yielding disposition by nature’; yet, by the grace of God, he was 
as bold as Luther, or Wesley, in the utterance of his convictions 
of truth. Indeed, no man, hero, or martyr, of the great Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century, displayed greater bravery in 
defence of truth, as he understood it, than did John Calvin. 
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And while we admire, more than words can express, we shall 
also endeavor to imitate, in our very humble sphere, this sublime 
characteristic of the great founder of Calvinism. 

The origin of this accusation, that we ‘are Calvinists in dis- 
guise’, is not unknown to us. But this is not the place to speak 
of its origin. Hence, we shall merely say, in passing, that, so 
far as we can remember, this accusation has but one parallel in 
the history of English theological literature. The immortal 
Cudworth, as is well known, was accused, by his enemies, of 
being ‘an Atheist in disguise’. Though he had brought forth, 
and set in battle array, all the resources of his vast erudition, in 
order to overthrow and demolish forever the cause of Atheism ; 
yet was he so fair and full in the statement of the grounds and 
reasons of his adversaries, that he was suspected, and actually 
accused, of having said in his heart, ‘There is no God’. Nor is 
this all. The absurd charge obtained such general credence, that 
he abandoned, in disgust, the completion of his great work 
against Atheism. And here, in its unfinished state, it stands to 
this day, a mighty monument to his own learning and genius, 
and, at the same time, a melancholy monument of the ignorance 
and bigotry of the age in which he lived. We cannot imitate 
the genius and the learning of a Cudworth; and we will not 
imitate his want of pluck. On the contrary, as we have begun, 
so will we continue, to advocate the cause of Arminianism ; 
though all men should accuse us of Calvinism. So far from 
being discouraged, indeed, we thank our old friend Dr. G., for 
having written down this charge of Calvinism against us, that 
we may first show it openly in its true character, and then ‘ bind 
‘it as a crown’ upon our very imperfect labors. 

The first specification under the general charge of Calvinism 
is, that we have, in ‘opposition to our standards’, held and 
maintained,— ‘the perseverance of the elect’. But why, it may 
be asked, discuss this question any further? Has it not been 
settled? Dr. G. has, it is true, accepted our explanation, and 
even condescended to endorse our ‘orthodoxy’. But this does 
not satisfy us. We want a little more than the endorsement of 
our young friend. We have, indeed, from the very first felt 
sure, that however some might cry out Calvinism for a time; 
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yet, in less than a year, all the Methodist readers of THE 
SouTHERN ReEvrew would agree with us in regard to ‘the per- 
severance of the elect’. A great many of our readers have 
already assured us, some by letter and others by word of mouth, 
that, after reading the article on ‘Our Critics’, they have been 
perfectly satisfied of the truth of our views respecting ‘the per- 
severance of the elect’. Others have gone still further; and 
thanked us for these views; because they have relieved their 
minds from great darkness and perplexity on the subject of elee- 
tion, as well as shed upon them great light and satisfaction. 
One of our correspondents, for example, says :—‘ I have just read 
“Our Critics”, and cannot forbear expressing my thanks to Dr. 
Bledsoe for clearing up, to my entire satisfaction, one of the most 
perplexing questions in theology. I confess that, like some 
greater men, I did not distinguish between “the perseverance of 
the saints” and “the perseverance of the elect”. It is all clear 
now —as plain as day. God bless Dr. Bledsoe and his Review’. 

Now this is, by far, the sweetest of all the earthly rewards of 
our labor. There is no pleasure superior to this, except that 
which springs from a good conscience, and the approving smile 
of God, who, for Christ’s sake, accepts our poor imperfect labors 
in the cause of his truth. All this talk about our ‘great in- 
tellect’, our ‘genius’, and all that sort of thing, affords us a very 
poor pleasure indeed, when compared with the inexpressible 
satisfaction of having been the means, under God, of relieving 
from its darkness and perplexities the mind of even one child of 
God, however humble, and diffusing over it the light of truth 
‘as plain as day’. But we have done this in so many cases, and 
to ‘the entire satisfaction’ of others, especially in regard to the 
dark and perplexing doctrine of election, that we feel encouraged 
to continue our labors in the same department of thought. We 
do not despise the verdict of our young friend, Dr. G., who, 
after having tried us by ‘our standards’, has been pleased to 
endorse our ‘ orthodoxy’. But we covet and cherish, as un- 
speakably precious, the hearty ‘God bless Dr. Bledsoe and his 
Review’ ; because they have thrown upon ‘ our standards’ a light 
—‘as plain as day’— which, having dispelled all the darkness 
from one of their ‘ most perplexing doctrines’, enables the weary 
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night-watcher to rest at last, with ‘entire satisfaction’, in the 
glad conclusion,—‘ It is all clear now’. In other words, the 
cold endorsement of our orthodoxy, is one thing ; and the warm 
enthusiastic thanks for having cleared up, and rendered more 
beautiful to behold, the orthodoxy of ‘our standards’ itself, is 
quite another. 

Dr. G. complains, that we failed to give notice that by ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’ we did not mean ‘the perseverance of 
the saints’. In the absence of such information, ‘it was very 
natural’, says he, that he should have understood us to be con- 
tending for ‘the perseverance of the saints’, and not of the elect 
merely. We admit ‘it was very natural’. Indeed, the world is 
full of ‘very natural’ mistakes, misunderstandings, and misrep- 
resentations. Our young friend, after gracefully accepting our 
explanation that by ‘the elect’ we did not mean ‘the saints’, has 
advised us ‘to be more explicit in future’. We have promised 
‘to be more explicit.in future’; and, if possible, guard our 
readers against every trap, or pitfall, like that into which he has 
fallen. We shall, therefore, hereafter begin at the beginning, 
and explain all the terms of our vocabulary as we go along, in 
order to save, if possible, the legs and necks of our friends. 
But, as some little apology for our past delinquency, we beg 
leave to assign the reasons why we failed to notify our readers 
that by the term ‘the elect’, we did not mean ‘the saints’. 

Our first reason is this, that, in the vocabulary of our common 
Arminian theology, the two expressions ‘the elect’ and ‘the 
saints’ are not co-extensive, or coincident, in meaning. In other 
words, the vocabulary of Arminianism itself, distinguishes between 
‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’, precisely as we have done in our 
Review. Now, as such is the meaning of the two expressions, 
the elect and the saints, in our common Arminian theology ; so it 
did not occur to us, that it would be necessary to explain these 
expressions, or point out the difference in their meaning, for the 
benefit of our learned Arminian doctors of divinity, or our learned 
Arminian editors. We now see our mistake ; and we will, hence- 
forth, either do better, or else stop writing altogether. 

It is very easy to show, that in distinguishing between ‘the 
elect’ and ‘the saints’, as we did, we only used our common 
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Arminian vocabulary in its true Arminian sense. That is, the 
voca'y:'iry of Arminianism itself distinguishes, precisely as we 
have one, between ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’. This, we say, 
may be easily proved ; and that, too, by an appeal, not to any 
obscure private writers, but to the most public, most important 
public manifestos, or confessions of faith, in the history of the 
Protestant world. 

In so well-known a work, for example, as Mosheim’s Ecclesi- 
astical History, it is said:—‘The whole controversy, however, 
which after the synod at Dort assumed a very different form, 
and was enlarged by many additions, was at this time confined 
to the doctrines of grace and predestination, and was comprehended 
by the Remonstrants in the five propositions, which are so well 
known under the name of the Five Points. For the Arminian 
taught:—1. That before the foundation of the world, or from 
eternity, God decreed to bestow eternal salvation on those who, 
he foresaw, would maintain their faith in. Christ Jesus inviolate 
until death’, &e. Now here, in their public and ever-memorable 
confession of faith, the Arminians did, exactly as we have done, 
posit perseverance to the end of life, as the ground, reason, or 
condition of election. But, most assuredly, if perseverance be 
the condition of election to eternal life, then it necessarily and 
clearly follows, that the elect do or will persevere to the end, or 
‘until death’. No man can deny this, who is not absolutely 
demented ; and yet this was the very ‘head and front of our 
offending ’. 

But what says our historian, with respect to those saints who 
fall from grace, and are not, therefore, among the number of ‘the 
elect’? He uses the following words, in giving the fifth point of 
the Remonstrants, or Arminians:—‘ V. That those whoare united 
to Christ by faith are furnished with sufficient strength to over- 
come the snares of the devil and the allurements of sin; but 
whether they can fall from this state of grace and lose their 
faith or not, does not yet sufficiently appear, and must be ascer- 
tained by acareful examination of the Holy Scriptures. The last 
of these propositions the Arminians afterwards so modified as to 
assert explicitly that it is possible a man should lose his faith and 
fall from a state of grace’. Thus, after ‘a careful examination of 
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the Holy Scriptures’, the Arminians concluded, as all Arminian 
Methodists have since done, that as all the saints may, so many 
of them do, fall from grace, and perish. 

Perfectly obvious is it, then, that, according to the Arminian 
theology, there are two distinct classes of the saints. First, 
those who persevere to the end of life, and are finally saved ; and, 
secondly, those who fall from grace, and finally perish. The 
first class of saints are ‘the elect’; the second class, are among 
the number of the non-elect. The first class are the saved; and the 
second class are among the lost. Now, if our critics had only 
read Mosheim’s History, or even so much of it as relates to the 
most memorable transaction in the history of Arminianism, they 
would have seen the distinction, which appeared so strange to 
them in our writings, clearly and broadly, and conspicuously 
stamped upon its face. This distinction would, indeed, have 
been as familiar to them as any houschold word; and they 
would have been at no loss to understand, correctly, our very 
orthodox Arminian vocabulary. But, as it is, we must admit, 
that ‘it was very natural’ that they should misunderstand us, 
Dr. G. exciaims, ‘I confounded the saints and the elect!’ just 
as if this were, not only a ‘ very natural’, but also a very trivial 
mistake. But we can tell him, that it was a very great and a 
very gricvous mistake, for a learned Arminian doctor of divinity ; 
as he will still more abundantly see before this paper is finished, 

Again, Dr. G. says, ‘ Not every saint, according to him, [i e. 
Dr. Bledsoe, | is of the elect, but only that part of the saints who 
persevere. He did not make this distinction in the article I 
criticized’, True, we did not explicitly make, we merely 
assumed, this distinction in the article he criticized ; because we 
supposed that it would be as readily recognized, as any other 
household word, by all the teachers of Arminian theology. But 
our critic still more boldly and confidently asserts, that the dis- 
tinction in question ‘is contrary to the usage of the Scriptures 
and of the churches, and if he intended it, it should have been 
distinctly stated’. Now, in opposition to this most confident 
assertion, we intend to show, that the distinction between the 
elect and the saints, is sanctioned by the usage of all the 
Churches, except those which are strictly Calvinistic. We will 
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show this, first, in regard to the Lutheran Church, and then, in 
regard to the Methodist Church; by an appeal to standards, 
which are more talked about than read, or studied and under- 
stood. It will appear that it is the Calvinism of our critic, 
which has led him to overlook, deny, and reject the distinction 
between the elect and the saints. 

We begin with the Lutheran Church. In the Formula Con- 
cordic, one of the most important confessions of faith ever put 
forth by the Lutheran Church, the distinction between the elect 
and the saints, precisely as stated by us, is clearly and emphati- 
cally recognized. We quote from Avrauth’s Conservative Refor- 
mation and its Theology (pp. 321-2), where it is said :—‘ XI. Or 
PREDESTINATION. “ For this article”, says Kollner, “ the Lu- 
theran Church owes an eternal debt of gratitude to the authors of 
the Formula”. The doctrine, it is true, had not been the 
subject of controversy within the Lutheran Church itself, but it 
was so vitally connected with the whole range of theological 
truth, that it was wise to set it forth in its Scriptural fulness. 

‘The doctrine may be summed up in these theses: 

‘1. “The foreknowledge or prevision of God, is that whereby 
he foresees and foreknows all things before they come to pass, 
and extendeth to all creatures, whether they be good or evil”. 

‘2. Predestination or election is the purpose of the divine will, 
and the eternal decree, whereby God out of pure mercy hath 
chosen in Christ unto eternal life, and hath determined to save 
all those who truly believe in Christ, and endure in that faith unto 
the end’. 

In the same article (XI.), it is said: —‘ God hath from eternity 
most exactly and surely foreseen, and knoweth, who of the number 
of them that are called will or will not believe in Christ, who of 
them that are converted will or will not remain steadfast in the 
faith, and who of them that have fallen into grievous sins will 
return, and who of them will perish in their wickedness’. Thus, 
according to the Formula of Concord, those who, as foreseen by 
the omniscience of God, would ‘truly believe in Christ, and 
endure in that faith unto the end’, were elected to eternal life ; 
while all others, whether ‘converted’ persons or unconverted, 
whether saints or sinners, were left among the non-clect and the 
lost. 
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There may be, perhaps, some doubt as to the exact teaching of 
the ‘Form of Concord’, in relation to the point in question. 
There can be none in relation to the later Lutheran Church. For, 
as Dr. Hodge says, ‘The later Lutherans have abandoned the 
“ Form of Concord ” (?), and teach that the objects of election are 
those whom God foresaw would believe and persevere in faith unto 
the end’ [vol. ii. p. 325]. Again, he truly says:—* The Lutheran 
doctrine answers the question, Why one man is saved and 
another not? by saying, Because one man believes and the other 
does not. The question, Why God elects some and not others, 
and predestinates them to eternal life? is answered by saying, 
Because He foresees that some will believe unto the end, and others 
will not’. [Ibid. p. 326.] These others are not of the elect. 

In Domer’s History of Protestant Theology (a very great 
work), we meet with the distinction between the elect and the 
saints, just exactly as it has appeared in the pages of THE 
SouTHERN Review. It was recognized by Calixtus. But who 
was Calixtus? ‘Calixtus’, says Domer, ‘was undoubtedly, after 
J. Gerhard, the first theologian of his age in Germany’ [vol. ii. 
p. 187]. His great mind and heart were enlarged and liberalized 
by the study of Church history. ‘To this department’, says 
Domer, ‘he applied himself with the utmost zeal, and became 
therein “the ruler of his age”.’ Now, to the mind of this great 
man, the distinction between the elect and the saints, was as 
familiar as it seems to have been foreign from the knowledge of 
the very best of our critics. He held, that ‘the divine foreknow- 
ledge of persevering faith is the condition of election — in other 
words, persevering faith is this condition’. [Ibid. p.152.] Thus, 
Calixtus rejected the Calvinistic scheme of an unconditional 
election and reprobation, in favor of the Arminian doctrine, that 
perseverance to the end of life is the condition of election. Domer 
continues:—‘ The use of the words Electio and Predestinatio was, 
indeed, still continued ; but the absoluteness of the decree, instead 
of being referred to certain persons, was referred to the principle 
that God had resolved to save those who believed to the end. 
With respect to individuals, the doctrine of Calixtus of a decretum 
salutis conditionale [a conditional decree of election] was general’. 
Thus, according to Calixtus, all those who persevered to the end 
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were the elect, while those who did not persevere to the end, or 
fell from grace, were of the non-elect. 

The same distinction between the two classes of saints — the 
elect and the non-elect—is found in Neander’s History of 
Mhristian Dogmas. In the second volume of his work (p. 679), 
Neander gives the same account of the doctrine laid before the 
Synod of Dort, by the Remonstrants or Arminians, which we 
have already copied from the History of Mosheim. ‘Of election, 
it is said, God by an unchangeable decree in Christ before the 
world began, resolved to bring some persons to salvation through 
Christ out of fallen humanity, who by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit believe in him, and persist in so doing’, &e. . . . ‘On 
the point whether those who were renewed in consequence of 
believing through grace could lose this grace again by neglect 
or not, a decision of opinion was deferred till it could be more 
closely examined according to the Holy Scriptures’. But, as we 
have already seen, it was finally decided, that ‘those who were 
renewed through grace could lose such grace by neglect, and 
perish in their sins’. Here, then, are the two classes of saints 
clearly set before us: first, the elect, or those who persevere to 
the end; and, secondly, those who fall from grace, and perish in 
their wickedness. Indeed, we have seen this distinction in so 
many works—in histories, systems of divinity, and in more 
ephemeral productions — that we wonder how it could have so 
completely escaped the knowledge of any of our learned editors, or 
doctors of divinity, or professors of theology. We now sce, in a 
still clearer light than ever, the magnitude of our delinquency ; 
for, if we had had any the least idea of the state of the case, we 
should, most assuredly, have been ‘more explicit’ in relation to 
the distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’. 

But, to come nearer home, let us look into ‘our standards’, 
and see what they say in regard to the distinction in question. 
It will appear, if we are not very greatly mistaken, either that 
Dr. G. has never read the standards at all, or else that he has 
forgotten their contents in relation to the point under discussion. 
He certainly ought not to complain, it seems to us, that we did 
not give notice of this distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘the 
saints’, if he might have very easily acquired a knowledge of it 
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from Fletcher’s Checks, or from Wesley’s powerful polemic on 
‘The Perseverance of the Saints’. Let us see, then, if he might 
not have done so, Jong ago. 

Fletcher teaches, in his Checks (vol. ii. p. 81), that Christ died 
for all men, ‘to procure an eternal salvation unconditionally, for 
all men, but absolutely for all that die in their infancy, and for 
all the adults who obey him, and are faithful unto death’. Thus, 
according to Fletcher, the condition of election to eternal life, is the 
perseverance of obedience in the faith unto death, or to the end of 
life. Again, he says (p. 95): ‘These, when considered as enduring 
to the end, are his elect according to the election of remunerative 
justice’. Once more (p. 96): ‘This election [i. e. to eternal life] 
has much to do with divine prescience, as depending in part 
upon God’s foreknowledge that some men have improved, or 
WILL improve, the grace which is given them, repent, believe, and 
be good [if not “ very good ”] and faithful servants unto the end’. 
The following passage, especially, we commend to the considera- 
tion of our young friend, Dr. G., who has so sadly confused, or 
rather confounded, the two senses of the term election in ‘his 
reasonings :—‘ Of all the directions, which can be given to clear 
up the doctrine of election with respect to our eternal concerns, 
none appears to me so important as the following. Carefully 
distinguish between our election to RUN THE RACE of faith and 
holiness, according to one or other of the divine dispensations ; 
and between our election to RECEIVE THE PRIZE—a crown of 
glory. St. Paul speaking to Christians of the first of these elec- 
tions says, God has CHOSEN us that we should be holy: and our 
Lord describing the second election says, Many are called, but few 
CHOSEN.— Well done, good and faithful servant, enter THOU into 
the joy of thy Lord. The former of these elections is always 
UNCONDITIONAL ; but the latter is always suspended upon the 
reasonable CONDITION of persevering in the obedience of faith’. 
(The emphasis is all Fletcher’s.) So, in various other passages, 
Mr. Fletcher posits, as the condition of election to eternal 
life, perseverance in the obedience of faith, until this life is ended, 





and the‘erown of glory’ is won. ‘ Hence it follows’, says he 


(vol. iii. p. 146), ‘that the names WRITTEN IN THE BOOK OF LIFE 
from the foundation of the world, are not Matthew Fulsome, 
Sarah Forward, &c. . . . . but Faithful unto death’. 
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But if, as Mr. Fletcher everywhere teaches, those saints, and 
those only, who persevere to the end of life, are the elect of God, 
‘from the foundation of the world’; then it follows, as clearly as 
day follows the night, that those who fall from grace, are not of 
the elect. Now, if Dr. G. had only read Fletcher, and borne in 
mind the meaning of his words, he could not have misunderstood 
us, when we said, as we did in our first article on this subject, 
that ‘the perseverance of the elect’ is contained in the very 
‘eround or reason of their election’. The perseverance of the 
elect is, in fact, as Mr. Fletcher everywhere insists, the ground 
or reason or condition of their election to eternal life. Hence, if 
Dr. G. had only known a little more about ‘ our standards’, our 
language would have been so familiar to his ears, and its sense 
so obvious to his mind, that he could not have misunderstood 
our meaning, or gone astray in the search after it. 

Mr. Wesley is equally explicit. In the ninth volume of his 
works (p. 435), Mr. Wesley, in ‘A Dialogue between a Predes- 
tinarian and his Friend’, says:—‘ Pred. But what then do you 
mean by the words Election and Reprobation? Friend. I mean 
this: 1st. God did decree from the beginning to elect or choose 
(in Christ) all that should believe to salvation’. Not those 
who would believe for a while, and then fall from grace, but 
those who would persevere to the end, and thereby secure the 
great ‘salvation’. Here, perseverance is made the ground, 
reason, or condition of election to eternal life, or salvation, as 
plainly as words could make it. 

Again, in his powerful polemic on ‘The Perseverance of the 
Saints’, Mr. Wesley expresses the belief, that ‘one who is endued 
with the faith that purifies the heart, and produces a good con- 
science, may nevertheless so fall from God, as to perish everlast- 
ingly’. ‘But how’, asks the advocate of unconditional election, 
‘can this be reconciled with the words of our Lord, He that 
believeth shall be saved?’ To this Mr. Wesley replies, ‘Do 
you think these words mean, He that believeth at this moment, 
shall certainly and inevitably be saved? If this interpretation 
be good, then by all the rules of speech, the other part of the 
sentence must mean, He that does not believe at this moment, shall 
certainly and inevitably be damned. Therefore that interpreta- 
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tion cannot be good. The plain meaning then of the whole 
sentence is, He that believeth, 1¥ HE CONTINUE IN FAITH, shall be 
saved ; he that believeth not, if he continue in unbelief, shall be 
damned’. 

‘ But’, asks the predestinarian, ‘does not Christ say elsewhere, 
He that believeth, hath everlasting life? [John iii. 36.] 
And, He that believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemnation, but is passed from 
death unto life?’ [John v. 24.] To this question Mr. Wesley 
says :—‘I answer, 1. The love of God is everlasting life. It is 
in substance the life of heaven. Now every one that believes, 
loves God; and therefore hath everlasting life. 2. Every one 
that believes is therefore passed from death, spiritual death, unto 
life; and, 3. Shall not come into condemnation, if he endureth 
unto the end: according to our Lord’s words, “ He that endureth 
unto the end, shall be saved”; and “ Verily I say unto you, if a 
man keep my saying, he shall never see death”.’ [John viii. 51.] 

Thus, in opposition to the advocate of unconditional election, 
irresistible grace, and infallible perseverance, Mr. Wesley asserts 
the doctrine of a conditional election, and the free, voluntary 
co-operation of the elect with the grace of God. He makes, in 
one word, perseverance in faith and holy living the condition of 
election to eternal life. It is the more wonderful, that our critics 
should have overlooked this passage, or failed to see its import ; 
because Mr. Wesley’s whole piece on ‘The Perseverance of the 
Saints’, from which it is copied, is republished in Ralston’s 
Elements of Divinity for the use of beginners in theology. 

Dr. Hodge was well aware, that such was the Wesleyan 
doctrine of election. For, in his Systematic Theology (vol. ii. p. 
330), he thus describes Wesley’s doctrine of election :—‘ Those 
who duly improve that grace, and persevere to the end, are 
ordained to be saved; God purposes from eternity, to save those 
whom he foresees wil! thus persevere in faith and holy living ’. 
In other words, those saints who persevere to the end of life, are 
the elect of God, according to his eternal purpose in Christ Jesus. 
But this does not include the second class of saints ; or those who, 
instead of persevering to the end, fall from grace, and perish in 
their sins. 
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Now, if Dr. G. had not been ignorant, or forgetful, of the 
teachings of Mr. Wesley, he would at once have seen our ortho- 
doxy in the distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’. 
Nor would he have exclaimed, as he has so lightly done, ‘I con- 
founded the elect and the saints!’ which is as much as to say, 
‘Why, who could possibly have done otherwise?’ With all due 
respect to Dr. G., we beg leave to reply, that no enlightened 
Wesleyan Methodist could have failed to recognize, or adopt, the 
distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘ the saints’; just exactly as it 
has been set forth in the pages of THE SouTHERN Review. This 
suggests the very serious inquiry, w’:ether ‘our standards’ were 
given to us, in order to be studied and understood, or to be 
merely talked about at random? In one word, whether it was 
intended, that we should apply our own heads to them, or merely 
throw them at the heads of others? 

Dr. G. himself is our last authority. For however strange it 
may seem, he has himself recognized the reality of the distinction 
between the elect and the saints; then completely forgotten it ; 
and finally complained of us, that we did not notify him that we 
regarded it as a valid distinction. It would be exceedingly 
difficult for one, who is not familiar with the mysteries of con- 
troversy, to explain how it is, that all this has happened. Indeed, 
we very seriously doubt if Dr. G. himself understands the secret 
of his own logical gyrations, and whirling inconsistencies, with 
respect to the doctrine of election. We shall, therefore, for his 
benefit, as well as for the benefit of our young readers, endeavor 
to make this mystery as plain as a pikestaff. 

In every controversy, it is a capital point —a point of the very 
first importance — to make up the issue as clearly as possible, and 
then adhere to it with unswerving constancy. If Dr. G. had 
pursued this course, or observed this direction, it would have 
saved him from no little confusion of thought and language, and 
made his sailing far more direct and consistent amid the darkness 
and perplexities of the subject of election. This, it seems to us, 
may be made as plain as day. 

When he adverts for a moment to the real question —‘ election 
to eternal life’—a lucid interval occurs in his logic, and he sees 
the distinction between the elect and the saints. ‘God does not 
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elect or decree’, says he, ‘ that they shall be saved in heaven who, 
he foresees, will fall’, We thank him again for this admission, 
for this passing recognition of the truth. For, if God does not 
elect to salvation in heaven, or to ‘eternal life’, those who, he 
foresees, will fall from grace, then, most assuredly, those who fall 
from grace, are not among the elect to eternal life. Then, in 
other words, this class of saints are distinct from the elect. 
Those saints, who persevere to the end of life, are the elect; and 
those saints, who fall from grace, are not the elect. Does not 
this, we ask, make the distinction between the elect and the 
saints as clear as the sun in the heavens? Nay, is there any dis- 
tinction, in the universe of God, clearer or more obvious than 
that which Dr. G. himself here makes between the two classes of 
saints,— the elect and those that fall from grace? The distinction 
is plain; and the difference is real. Ay, the difference is most 
awfully real ; for the one class will be saved in heaven, and the 
other class will be lost in hell. Is not the difference plain ? 
Cannot Dr. G. see it? Yes, verily, we know he can and does 
see it. 

We have said, that ‘the perseverance of the elect’, that is, of 
all the elect, and ‘the perseverance of the saints’, that is, of all 
the saints, are ‘ two very different things’. In view of the above 
admission, that one class of the saints are not of the elect, we 
have also said, that Dr. G. ‘himself being the judge’, ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’ and ‘the perseverance of the saints’, 
are ‘two very different things’, or propositions. But he replies: 
‘ Nay, verily, I being the judge they are not very different things, 
but convertible terms’. We do, nevertheless, insist upon it, that 
he is mistaken. It is impossible, that he can admit, as he does, 
that those saints who fall from grace are not of the elect; and 
yet fail to see, that there is a distinction between the elect and 
the saints. It is impossible, after such an admission, that he can 
fail to see, that ‘the two things’, or ‘ propositions’, are not ‘con- 
vertible terms’. The one proposition is broader than the other, 
or includes more. The saints include the elect; for the elect 
are one class of the saints. But the elect are not the saints; they 
are only one class of the saints. According to Dr. G.’s own 
admission, one class of the saints, namely, those who fall from 
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grace, are excluded, by the decree of God, from the number of 
the elect to eternal life, or to salvation ‘in heaven’. Hence, we 
repeat, that Dr. G. ‘himself being the judge’, there is a distine- 
tion between the two things or expressions —‘ the elect’ and ‘ the 
saints’. We have too great a respect for his intellect to doubt, 
for one moment, that he sees the distinction in question. He 
may dodge it; he may darken it; he may deny it; but yet, in 
spite of himself, it has its ineradicable roots in his reason. His 
Reason, then, his calm and passionless Reason, being the judge, 
the two things —the elect and the saints—are not ‘convertible 
terms’. 

But here the question arises, How has Dr. G. deceived himself, 
and blinded his reason, for the time being, into the denial of the 
distinction between the elect and the saints? This question may 
ke easily answered. When Dr. G. happened to have the real 
question before his mind, namely, ‘election to eternal life’, he 
saw, and admitted, the distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘the 
saints’. That is, he saw that some of the saints are not of the 
elect to eternal life, and he admitted the fact. But when he lost 
sight of this question, and undertook to vindicate his consistency, 
he fell from the light and grace of his logic, and lost himself 
amid the darkening ambiguities of language. He attempted to 
prove, in short, that, in the Scriptures, the elect and the saints are 
used as ‘convertible terms’. But, instead of sticking and speaking 
to the point, he merely beats about amid the darkness and con- 
fusion of words. Let us see if this is not so. 

According to Watson, there are three different senses of the 
term elect, as used in the Scriptures ; which he explains in almost 
the very words of Wesley. ‘Of a divine election’, says he, ‘ or 
choosing and separation from others, we have three kinds men- 
tioned in the Scriptures ’. 

‘The First is the election of individuals to perform some par- 
ticular and special service. Cyrus was “elected ” to rebuild the 
temple ; the twelve apostles were “chosen”, elected, to their 
office, by Christ; St. Paul was a “chosen”, or elected “ vessel ”, 
to be the apostle of the Gentiles. This kind of election to 
special office and service has, however, manifestly no relation to 
the limitation of eternal salvation, either in respect to the 
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persons themselves so chosen, or of others. With respect to 
themselves, it did not confer upon them an absolute secu- 
rity. One of the twelve elected apostles was Judas, who fell 
and was lost; and St. Paul confesses his own personal liability 
to become “ a castaway ” after all his zeal and abundant labors. 
With respect to others, the twelve apostles, and St. Paul after- 
ward, were “ elected ” to preach the Gospel in order to the salva- 
tion of all to whom they had access. 

‘The sEconD kind of election which we find in Scripture, is 
the election of nations, or bodies of people, to eminent religious 
privileges, and in order to accomplish, by their superior illumi- 
nation, the merciful purposes of God, in benefiting other nations 
or bodies of people. Thus the descendants of Abraham, the 
Jews, were chosen to receive special revelations of truth, and to 
be “the people of God”, to be his visible church, and publicly 
to observe and uphold his worship’. 

Now, in this second sense of the term elect, it has just exactly 
nothing whatever to do with the question before us ; which re- 
lates exclusively to an ‘ election to eternal life’. As our distine- 
tion between ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’ has reference to this 
last question, and to no other; so all passages of Scripture, 
which relate, not to the election of individuals to eternal life, 
but only ‘of nations, or bodies of people, to eminent religious 
privileges’, are not to the purpose. They have nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing — to do with the question ; and hence, to intro- 
duce them into the discussion, only breeds a logomachy as fruit- 
less as it is foolish. Yet, in order to overthrow our distinction 
between the elect and the saints, by showing that they are ‘ con- 
vertible terms’ in the Scriptures, our young friend, Dr. G., ap- 
peals to passages relating to ‘the election of nations, or bodies of 
people, to eminent religious privileges’! Why, in this sense of 
the term elect, we freely admit it is even broader than the word 
saints. It embraces within the scope of its meaning, not only 
all the saints, but also a vast multitude of abominable sinners. 
If, in this sense of the word, we had contended for ‘the perseverance 
of the elect’, we should have advocated the strange doctrine, 
hitherto unheard of in the Christian world, that the whole nation 
of the Jews, not even excepting Judas Iscariot and the crucifiers 
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of Christ, were, by the decree of God, elected to eternal life! 
Why then, we ask, has Dr. G. introduced such passages from 
Scripture into the preseut discussion? Indeed, the thing seems 
so incredible, that it becomes necessary to show that it is a fact. 

‘Sometimes the word [elect]’, says he, ‘is rendered chosen’. 
This is true. But let us see how he proves that, in Scripture, 
the elect, or the chosen, to eternal life (for this is the question), 
are one and the same with the saints. If he proves this, then 
are we all landed in the Calvinistic doctrine, that none of the 
saints ever fall from grace. For we all believe, with Wesley and 
Fletcher, that ail who persevere to the end of life, are the elect. 
Hence, if all the saints are the same as all the elect, then, it fol- 
lows that they are of the number of those who persevere to the 
end of life, or who comply with the condition of election to 
eternal life. But if all the saints persevere to the end of life, 
how can it be said, that any of them fall from grace? Hence, 
if Dr. G. proves from Scripture that the saints and the elect are’ 
identically the same, he will establish the doctrine that none of 
the saints ever fall from grace, but all do or will persevere to 
the end! But this overthrows uéterly one of the doctrines of 
‘our standards’, which Wesley, and Watson, and all other 
Methodist writers on the subject, have proved from the Serip- 
tures!’ We hope, therefore, that he will fail to prove his point ; 
inasmuch as this would shake the authority of ‘our standards’ 
to the foundation, and set us all afloat on a dark sea of uncer- 
tainty and doubt. 

But if he should make good his point, then the first thing to 
be done, is to strike from our standard writers, one and all, the 
fact of perseverance as the condition of election. Especially 
should we strike this from Ralston’s Elements of Divinity, before 
we put it into the hands of our theological students, lest it should 
undermine their faith in the doctrine, that the saints do some- 
times fall from grace, and also in ‘our standards’ in which this 
false doctrine is found. For Ralston, like all the rest of our 
authorized standard writers, posits perseverance as the condition 
of election. Thus, for example, he says: ‘ By predestination, 
they [Arminians] understand the Divine predetermination to save 
ail persons who believe the Gospel, upon the condition of per- 
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severing faith’. (p. 221). But if, by the Divine decree, the 
elect are those who persevere, and the saints are identical with 
the elect ; then the saints are those who persevere. What, then, 
becomes of the doctrine, that the saints may, and sometimes do, 
fall from grace? It is gone— it is exploded —and ‘our 
standards’ are discredited ; that is, provided Dr. G. should make 
his point good, that there is no difference between the elect and 
the saints. For anybody can see, that if they constitute one and 
the same class exactly, and differ in name only, then the saints, 
alias the elect, persevere to the end. 

But fortunately for ‘our standards’, Dr. G. has not produced 
t he shadow of a proof from Scripture, or from any other source, 
that there is no difference, except in name, between the elect and 
the saints. The distinction is, in fact, real; and, as we shall 
presently see, it is one of incalculable value to the philosophy of 
our Arminian theology ; and also to its forces, both defensive and 
aggressive, 

One of his proofs, however, is by far too rich a specimen of 
logic to be passed over in silence. He truly tells us, that ‘some- 
times the word, [7. e. the original for the term elect,] is rendered 
chosen’. An instance of this, says he, is seen in the following 
proof-text: ‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, 
an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1. Peter ii. 9.) Very well, this 
is all Scripture; but, in the name of common sense, what has it 
to do with the question, (for this is the question before us,) of 
election to eternal life? In this sense or application of the word, 
it is freely admitted, that it is far more extensive in its significa- 
tion than the term saints. For in that elect or chosen ‘ genera- 
tion’, there were only a few, a very few, real saints, while there 
were an immense multitude of incorrigible sinners. They were 
elected, it is true, but not to eternal life. But the worst feature 
of this proof is, that, instead of showing that there is no differ- 
ence between the elect and the saints, it discloses an immense 
difference between them. In other words, instead of showing 
that they are ‘convertible terms’, it proves exactly the reverse ; 
that is to say, if it proves anything at all. Is it not wonderful, 
that such a passage of Scripture should be adduced to prove, that 
there is no difference between the elect and the saints? But we 
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shall stop ; we cannot pursue his proofs further. Even if we had 
the inclination, we have neither the space, nor the time, to examine 
them. We shall, therefore, bury them right here — write BosH 
for their epitaph — and pass on to more important matters. 

Now, this distinction between the elect and the saints, is not 
a new idea with us. In our Theodicy (p. 362), published more 
than twenty years ago, we said:—‘ They themselves (i.e. the 
Calvinists) being the judges, this Scripture (the eighth of Romans) 
merely affirms that a certain portion of mankind are chosen or 
elected to eternal life; while in regard to the ground, or the 
reason, of their election, it is most perfectly and profoundly silent. 
Hence it leaves us free to assume the position, that those persons 
were elected or chosen who God foresaw would, by a coéperation 
with his Spirit, “make their calling and election sure”. And being 
thus left free, this is precisely the position on which we choose to 
plant ourselves, in order to vindicate the divine glory against the 
awful misrepresentations of Calvinism; for, in the first place, 
this view harmonizes the passage in question with other portions 
of the divine record, and allows us, without the least feeling of 
self-contradiction, to embrace the sublime word, that “God will 
have all men to be saved”; and that if any are not made the 
heirs of salvation [by their election to eternal life], it is because 
his grace would have proved unavailing to them’. Now, if we 
understand the meaning of any words, it is here taught, that 
foreseen ‘ perseverance to the end’, is the condition of election 
to eternal life. Indeed, we cannot sce, how the idea of such 
perseverance could be more clearly expressed, than by the words 
‘a codperation with the Spirit’, until one ‘ makes his calling and 
election sure’. If this does not mean ‘ perseverance to the end 
of life’, it means nothing. 

But, it may be said, if we had only used this language in our 
article against the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination, our 
meaning would have been clear, and there would have been no 
possible ground for hostile criticism. For Dr. G. admits, if we 
‘only refused to apply the term elect to those who do not perse- 
vere to the end’, then all would have been right, and ‘our 
standards’ unharmed. Why, then, in the name of common 
sense, did we not use the same words in our article, which we 
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used in our Theodicy? The truth is, that we did use these 
same words in the very article referred to; but, although they 
were standing there, and looking Dr. G. right in the face, he 
entirely overlooked them! Yes, in the very article, and in the 
very paragraph, which he so miserably misconstrued to mean, 
nol * perseverance to the end’, these very same words are used to 
desiguate the condition of election to eternal life! Some are 
elected and saved, we there say (p. 30), ‘because they codperate 
with the grace of God, which is given unto them, and thereby 
“make their calling and election sure”; and others are lost, 
because they do despite to the Spirit and refuse to obey his 
voice’. ‘This sentence immediately precedes the one quoted, and 
misconstrued by Dr. G.; and yet it is not even noticed by him. 
How very strange! It was his desire to see and to do us justice, 
says he; but no matter how great a man’s desire may be, the 
oniy way to see, is to look. 

This is not all. For, after having laid down, in the above 
words, perseverance as the condition of election to eternal life, it 
is expressly said, that perseverance is ‘contained [or set forth] in 
the very ground, or reason, of election’. Still our young friend 
did not see. If those, arid those only, are elected, who ‘ make 
their calling and election sure’, or ‘persevere to the end’, then, 
most assuredly, those who fall from grace, and thereby make 
their damnation sure, are not of the elect to eternal life. But 
our young friend could not see this. Nay, even after we had 
said, ‘ If God had, indeed, elected any to eternal life, who he fore- 
saw would “ fall from grace”, and finally perish, is it not evident 
that he would have made a mistake?’ he could not see our dis- 
tinction between ‘ the elect and the saints’, But why could he 
not see? Is it not clear, that God never makes any mistakes, 
and that if, consequently, he never elects those who ‘ fall from 
grace’, then he must and can elect those only who do not fall 
from grace, but persevere to the end of life? So it seems to us. 
Yea, as clear as the noonday sun, it seems to us, that this makes 
a distinction between ‘ the elect and the saints’. For, according 
to this, some saints are elected to eternal life, because they will 
persevere to the end, and others are not elected, because they will 
not persevere to the end of life. But yet, in spite of all this, we 
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are very sorry to say, our young friend did not see, that we distin- 
guished between ‘the elect and the saints’. Surely, if he had 
known that this distinction is clearly implied, if not expressly set 
forth, in all our theological literature, he would have seen it in 
our article, and he would not have attempted to overthrow it, as 
he has so feebly done, by an appeal to the Scriptures. This 
attempt, as we have seen, instead of adhering to the question of 
election to eternal life —the only question in dispute— merely 
beats about among the ambiguities of the term elect or chosen. 

But before we quit this branch of our subject, as we are about 
to do for good, we must notice the manner in which the editor of 
the Richmond Christian Advocate disposes of our distinction 
between the elect and the saints. ‘He [Dr. Bledsoe] does not 
believe, he says, in the perseverance of the saints, but he does 
believe in the perseverance of the elect. Well, are there any 
saints among the elect, and are there any of the elect among the 
saints?’ Now this question was evidently intended to be ‘a 
poser’. But it poses nobody, and it poses nothing. ‘ Are there 
any saints among the elect?’ Yes —the elect are all saints — 
preéminently saints — the very saints indeed who persevere unto 
death, and receive a crown of glory. ‘Are there any of the 
elect among the saints?’ Yea—yea— yea! all the elect are 
among the saints, and nowhere else ; not one of them is among 
the reprobates. All the elect are saints; but all the saints are 
not elect. Far be from us the impious thought, that even one of 
the saints who fall from grace, and perishes in his sins forever, 
has ever had his name written in the Lamb’s book of life, as 
one of the elect, only to have it blotted out again. Far be from 
us the weak imagination, that there are any blots, or blurs, or 
imperfections in the book of God’s infinite foreknowledge. His 
omniscience is infallible. It is the same ‘ yesterday, to-day, and 
forever’. 

How very unlike the littleness of man! This truth, ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’, has now, for several centuries, been 
looking the whole Arminian world in the face, and begging 
some one to recognize its existence. Tor if, as Arminians say, 
perseverance is the condition of election to eternal life, does it 
not follow, as clearly as any corollary in the Elements of Euclid, 
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that the elect do or will persevere? So we believe, and so we 
have said. But the word is no sooner out of our mouth, than 
lo! what a cry of Calvinism is raised at our heels! We have 
‘been stirred up’, as Dr. Bennett of the Richmond Christian 
Advocate has truly said; and we have made bold to say, in the 
face of our critics, that ‘we wish to wipe this reproach from our 
Arminian and Methodist logic. We wish to couch our cham- 
pions [our critics], for this cataract in the eye of their logic, and 
enable them to see, in spite of the affrightful spectre of Cal- 
vinism’. ‘Very modest words, surely!’ contemptuously exclaims 
our young friend, Dr. G. . . ‘ But he deceives himself in respect 
to his own keenness of vision and the blindness of Arminians 
and Methodists, when he offers his surgical skill to make us see 
that not all saints are God’s elect. The beam is in his own eye’. 
Let us see, then, in whose eye the beam is, and where the fault 
of immodesiy lies. 

We have not asserted, ‘that not all saints are God’s elect’. 
On the contrary, we have admitted, that all saints are the elect, 
in one sense of the word. But we do assert, ‘that not all saints 
are God’s elect’ to eternal life. This is the point, friend G.; 
please stick to it. And in regard to this point, our wish has 
already been realized, even more fully than we had anticipated. 
For many of our Methodist brethren have admitted, that we 
have couched the eye of Dr. G.’s logic, and enabled them to 
see the distinction between the elect and the saints ; and thereby 
shown them in a light, ‘as plain as day’, the great Scriptural 
truth of ‘the perseverance of the elect’ to eternal life. We 
have, indeed, conversed with no Methodist on the subject — and 
we have conversed with many — who has not admitted, that he 
now agrees with us in regard to ‘ the’ perseverance of the elect’; 
that his eyes have been opened, and he can now see. Hence, in 
spite of the sneer of our friend, we have placed these words — 
‘The Perseverance of the Elect’—at the head of this article, 
and we have inscribed them upon our banner. 

So far as we know, no Arminian has ever contended for ‘ the 
perseverance of the elect’. It is certainly not set forth in our 
standards ; and it seems to have been utterly unknown to all of 
‘our critics’. It may not have been very modest, therefore, to 
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assert this doctrine, in the face of so many learned editors and 
doctors of divinity. But we could not help it. We never have 
been, and we hope we shall never be, so very modest, that we 
cannot assert in the face of the whole world, that two and two 
are equal to four; or that if, as Arminians teach, perseverance 
be the reason or condition of election, then the elect do really 
persevere. How simple, how plain, how irresistible the infer- 
ence ! 

Then what, after all, is the piece of presumption, which has so 
greatly shocked the modesty of our critic? Why, we have actu- 
ally had the audacity to express the ‘ wish to wipe this reproach 
from our Arminian and Methodist logic’. What reproach? 
Not the reproach, we answer, of having considered and failed to 
perceive so plain an inference as the above, but of not having 
considered it at all; although it has been so long looking the 
world in the face. It only required to be distinctly stated, in 
order to be seen by every reasoning animal. If it was great 
audacity to wish for this; our audacity has already triumphed, 
and our wish has been more than gratified. But if this inference 
had been drawn long before we were born, and if, therefore, the 
Scriptural view of ‘the perseverance of the elect’ had been 
familiarly recognized as part and parcel of our Arminian theo- 
logy, then, When first put forth by us, it could not have raised 
such a ery of Calvinism at our heels. Nor could any one have 
supposed, as so many did, that, by such an inference or conclu- 
sion, we had overturned our 7’heodicy from its very foundations, 
and thereby spoiled the labors of a life. It was in the face of 
such things, that we did boldly express the wish, nay, the deter- 
mination, to wipe ‘this reproach from our Arminian and Metho- 
dist’ theology; and, our former critics themselves being the 
judges, we have done it. There is a time for modesty, it is true ; 
but then is there not, also, a time for boldness and decision ? 
Must a man always be ‘a reed shaken of the wind’ in order to 
be a man ? 

But the point at which the shoe pinches is not the above. 
We also expressed the ‘ wish to couch our champions (alias our 
critics) for the cataract in the eye of their logic, and enable them 
to see, in spite of the affrightful spectre of Calvinism’. This, 
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we admit, was very bold, if not intolerable audacity ; for who 
does not know that — 


‘A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still’? 


But, as some apology, we wish it to be observed, that we did not 
promise to make them see, but only to ‘enable them to see’, 
Our wish has, however, been crowned with partial success ; for 
one of our critics has, after reading our reply to their attacks, 
magnanimously acknowledged his mistake, and gracefully bowed 
himself out of the controversy with us. He was, at first, 
‘astonished’ at our Calvinism; but he now publicly admits that 
he was rash and hasty in the formation of his opinion. But two 
others still hold out, plainly telling us, with no little indignation, 
that they want none of our ‘surgical skill’. Very well, we are 
sorry for it; for few seem to need it more. But if they will 
have none of our ‘surgical skill’, then all we have to say to 
them is, just let us alone. 

But, after all, the question is, not whether our words are 
modest, or whether they are the words of unfledged presumption 
and incompetenzy. The only question is, whether our words are 
true; and this is the question which our very modest young 
friend has challenged us to debate with him. He delivered his 
first fire in the columns of the Richmond Christian Advocate. 
We returned this fire in the last number of THE SouTHERN 
Review. Not satisfied with this, as some of our critics were, 
he sent forth, whizzing about our ears, his second and third in 
the columns of the same paper. These missiles, and one from 
the editor, seem to have made a deep impression on the minds of 
some of the members of the Virginia Conference. Hence, at its 
recent session in Danville, THe SourHERN REvIEw was put on 
its trial before the Book and Periodical Committee for its sup- 
posed heresy. Some few were for the unqualified approbation of 
THE SouTHERN REvIEw; but the great majority could not 
tolerate its heresy concerning ‘the perseverance of the elect’. 
The Chairman of the Committee said, on the presentation of their 
report to the Conference, that it was a compromise between con- 
flicting opinions. The report read: ‘While we commend The 
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Southern Review, &e. . . . yet we cannot endorse all the views of its 
editor’. A motion was made to strike out this last clause, ‘yet we 
cannot endorse all the views of its editor’. We were then per- 
mitted to speak in defence of our views, After our speech was 
delivered, and also Professor G.’s reply, the vote was taken on 
striking out the aforesaid clause. To our very great surprise, it 
was stricken out by a unanimous vote of the Conference ; not 
even one voice of the committee of twenty, who had made the 
report, was heard in the negative ; that is, in favor of the clause 
refusing to endorse all the views of the editor of THE SouTHERN 
REVIEW, which so many of its members would have inserted 
therein as a disclaimer of our views concerning ‘the perseverance 
of the elect’. By our friends in the Conference, many of whom 
warmly congratulated us on the result, this unanimous decision 
of the Conference was regarded as a signal and triumphant vin- 
dication of our views.’ 

We are sorry, for his own sake, that our critic has raised the 
cry of Calvinism against our view of ‘ the perseverance of the 
elect’. For, if we are not very greatly mistaken, this view is of 
immense value, of incalculable importance, to our common 
system of Arminian theology. We shali presently proceed to 
show this. But, in order to do so with perfect clearness, it will 
be necessary, in the first place, to restate the points of difference 
between the Calvinistic doctrine, and this tenet, and ta clear away 
some of the remaining obscurations with which the subject has 
been invested by our critic. 

Dr. Bledsoe, says our critic, ‘is a thorough Calvinist in respect 
to the perseverance of the elect’. Our reply is in these words: 
‘This is the portion which, says Professor G., “Calvinists will 
applaud, and Arminians will condemn”. But this statement, 
that we are thorough Calvinists in respect to the perseverance of 
the elect, is almost as far from the truth as the east is from the 
west. We agree with our Calvinistic brethren, simply and solely 
in regard to the fact of the perseverance of the elect ; in regard 
to its ground, reason, or cause, WHICH IS THE MAIN MATTER, we 


1 We had reached this point in our article, when we received the Nash- 
ville Uhristian Advocate, containing Professor G.’s allusion to our trial and 
acquittal. We shall not stop here, to notice his unfair statement, but reserve 
it for dissection in another place. 
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are as diametrically opposed to them as free-will is to necessity ; 
or as our Theodicy is to the theology of Calvin or Edwards, 
According to their view, the elect persevere because they are 
held in their course by “ the irresistible grace of God ”, so that it is 
impossible for them to fall, or be lost. According to us, the elect 
persevere in fact, only because, in the exercise of their own free- 
will, they co-operate with the grace of God; and it is, therefore, 
possible for them, at any time, to fall. Their scheme of per- 
severance, as we have written two works to show, annihilates the 
free-agency and responsibility of man; our scheme, on the con- 
trary, preserves intact those great features and interests of the 
moral world, The bare fact of perseverance is one thing; and 
the ground, reason, or cause of perseverance is quite another. 
With regard to the bare fact, we are happy to be able to agree 
with our Presbyterian brethren ; but yet, at bottom, we are so far 
from agreeing with them, “in respect to tie perseverance of the 
elect”, that our views are fundamentally and diametrically 
opposed to theirs. The difference between our views is, in fact, 
so great and so fundamental, that it affects the whole constitu- 
tion of the moral universe. Their scheme of perseverance is, as 
we have seen, part and parcel of the dogma of a “divine fate”, 
which rules over all things, not even excepting the volitions of 
men, angels, and devils ; a dogma which we have so strenuously 
labored to shatter in our Theodicy ; ours is, on the contrary, part 
and parcel of the diametrically opposite theory of the universe. 
How, then, has it been possible for Professsr Granbery to assert, 
as he has done, that we are “ thorough Calvinists in respect to the 
perseverance of the elect”? We beg him to consider, that because 
two lines agree in one point, it does not follow that they thoroughly 
agree, or that they coincide. The east and the west have one 
point, nay, one line, in common; yet are they diametrically 
opposite to one another. But not more so than are the Calvinist’s 
scheme of ‘the perseverance of the elect” and ours’. 

In reply to this, our adversary says:—‘If I called him a 
thorough Calvinist on perseverance, I defined with sufficient 
clearness that I meant with respect to the fact, and not to the 
ground, of the perseverance of the elect. I fairly quoted his 
language, so that my readers might have an opportunity to judge 
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whether I put upon it the right construction’. We shall briefly 
notice this reply, partly because we consider it exceedingly lame, 
and partly because it is preceded by still other obscurations of 
our doctrine respecting ‘ the perseverance of the elect’. 

1. ‘ I defined with sufficient clearness that I meant it with respect 
to the fact’. We cannot see where he has defined this at all, 
much less ‘with sufficient clearness’, But we can and do see 
where, in spite of this statement, he has plunged us headlon® into 
the Calvinistic explanation, or metaphysics of the fact, and 
thereby made us ‘thorough Calvinists’. For instance, he has 
made us say, ‘ once in grace always in grace ’, and it is ‘ impossible 
for the elect to fall’. Now, is this ‘ the fact’ merely, and not the 
Calvinistic metaphysics of the fact? It is obvious, it seems to 
us, that our adversary had no very clear or distinct recollection 
of what he had done. 

2. ‘I fairly quoted his language’. ‘True, he quoted some of our 
words fairly, but not all. No rule of interpretation is better 
settled than this, that if we would do a writer justice, or construe 
him fairly, we must consider all the words, or language, used by 
him in relation to the point under consideration. This our ad- 
versary has not done. For, in agreeing with our Calvinistic 
brethren ‘in respect to the perseverance of the elect’, we have 
been careful to say, that although ‘we thus agree with them’, 
when their dogmas ‘ are stripped of their metaphysics, and purged 
of all admixture of human logic, we are not the followers of John 
Calvin, or the Westminster Confession of Faith’. Now, these 
emphatic words, by which we insist that the tenets of our Cal- 
vinistic brethren, shall be ‘stripped of their metaphysics, and 
purged of all admixture of human logic’, that is, reduced to mere 
statements of fact, before we can give our assent, is neither 
quoted, nor noticed at all, by our critic. He overlooks, in like 
manner, the following italicized words :—‘ Nay, although we thus 
agree with them toa greater extent than other Arminians, we 
are, nevertheless, more determined in our opposition to them than 
Arminius himself, or any of his followers. For, presently, WE 
SHALL SEE THEM INTRODUCE THEIR METAPHYSICS AND LOGIC, 
TO CORRUPT THE PURE WORD OF GOD, AND SPOIL THE WHOLE 
ScRIPTURAL DOCTRINE OF ELECTION AND REPROBATION ; AND 
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THEN THE VOICE OF OUR OPPOSITION MUST BE HEARD’. [S. R. 
for July, p. 20.] 

We call particular attention to these words for two reasons, 
First, because, in spite of them, our critic has buried us be- 
neath the metaphysics and logic of Calvinism, instead of leaving 
us to agree with its champions merely in regard to questions of 
fact.. Secondly, because with the facts, in regard to which we 
agre® with them, we intend, God helping -us, to shatter and de- 
molish their anti-Scriptural scheme of election and reprobation. 

He says, ‘I fairly quoted his lanSuage’; but he did not quote 
it all, nor even the most important passages bearing on the nature 
and the extent of our agreement with our Calvinistie brethren. 
Hence it was, that he made us out ‘ thorough Calvinists in respect 
to the perseverance of the elect’. This was, of course, not the 
result of any design on his part, but only of imperfect habits of 
thought, and of a disregard of one of the very first and most 
important rules of interpretation. Perhaps his practice in the 
use or application of such rules has been somewhat limited and 
superficial. It is certain, we think, that if he had taken into 
consideration all our language relative to the perseverance of the 
elect, he would have seen, that we are not Calvinists at all, much 
less thorough Calvinists, in regard to this doctrine. 

But, before we proceed to the main question, we must clear 
away one great obscuration, which Dr. G. has thrown around 
what he is pleased to call our ‘definition of the elect’. It is 
in these words :—‘ Now, let us examine Dr. Bledsoe’s definition of 
the elect, as given, not in the October, but in the July number of 
his Review. He endorses that of Dr. Hodge in his comment 
on the celebrated chain in Rom. viii. 28-30 —“*To them who 
are called according to his purpose. For whom he did foreknow 
he also did predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son ”, 
&e. Dr. Hodge, in the judgment of Dr. B., reaches the true 
meaning of the word foreknow. “The idea, therefore, obviously 
is that those whom God peculiarly loved, and, by this loving, dis- 
tinguished or selected from the rest of mankind; or to express 
both ideas in one word, those whom he elected he predestinated ”. 
The elect, then, are by the definition or description which Dr. B. 
accepts, those peculiarly loved of God, and distinguished or 
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selected from the rest of mankind. Are not all the sons of God 
objects of his peculiar love? Are not all believers, all regene- 
rate souls, all members of the spiritual Church, distinguished or 
selected from the rest of mankind ?’ 

Now, in regard to this passage, we have four remarks to offer. 
1. We are caught in company with Dr. Hodge, which is, we 
admit, a very suspicious circumstance. It is sufficient, for all 
we know, in the estimation of some very weak minds, to convict 
us of downright Calvinism. It is certain, that if we agree with 
him in regard to the electsto eternal life, then are we indeed 
thorough Calvinists. But let us see, ere such a conclusion be 
drawn, how far we agree with him. We agree with him in re- 
spect to the meaning of the term to foreknow. This means, ac- 
cording to Dr. Hodge, to fore-approve, or to select. But in regard 
to this point, we are in company with Richard Watson, as well 
as in that of Charles Hodge. For Watson says (Part u. chap. 
xxvi):—‘ It is afirmed of believers, that they were “ foreknown”. 
This term may be taken in the sense of fore-approved. For... 
it is common with the sacred writers to express approval by the 
phrase “to know”; of which Hebraism the instances are many 
in the New Testament’. 

2. We beg Dr. G. to consider, that persons may be foreknown, 
or fore-approved, or selected from the rest of mankind, for 
various purposes. He says, ‘by the definition or description 
which Dr. B. accepts, those peculiarly loved of God, are dis- 
tinguished or selected from the rest of mankind’. Yes, truly, 
according to both Hodge and Watson, such is the general or 
generic meaning of the phrase ‘to foreknow’. It signifies to 
fore-approve or select from the rest of mankind. But for what 
purpose? for the enjoyment of religious privileges on earth, or of 
eternal life in heaven? This is the question. 

We agree with Dr. Hodge, then, only in regard to the meaning 
of the phrase ‘to foreknow’. But this phrase may mean, and 
does mean, to fore-approve, or to elect, to eternal life, or to some- 
thing else, according to the way in which it is applied or used. 
This phrase contains, therefore, no ‘definition or description’ 
whatever of ‘ the elect to eternal life’; which is the only question 
before us. 
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Hence, the very confident questions of Dr. G. may be very 
easily answered. ‘Are not all the sons of God objects of his 
peculiar love? Are not all believers, all regenerate souls, all 
members of the spiritual Church, distinguished or selected from 
the rest of mankind?’ Most assuredly they are. But they are 
not all ‘distinguished or selected’ as ‘ the elect to eternal life’, 
‘Many are called, but few are chosen’. That is to say, many are 
elected and called to religious privileges on earth, but few are 
chosen or elected to eternal life. 

3. If we may judge from the above passage, Dr. G. has not 
reflected, very profoundly, on the difference between the elect to 
eternal life in heaven and the elect to religious privileges upon 
earth. These are, in many cases, vessels marred in the hands of 
the potter, the abortions of the new-birth, and, in the end, the 
heirs of eternal death. Those are, on the other hand, the vessels 
fashioned and fitted to eternal life, the true and ever-living sons 
of God, and the heirs of immortal glory. The first are those 
who, by their apostacy, bartergtheir glorious birth-right to a 
kingdom of eternal life and joy, for a poor miserable mess of 
earthly pottage; the last are those who, by their perseverance 
unto death, conquer the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
finally reign with Christ crowned with ‘an eternal weight of 
glory’. The first are born only to close their eyes in endless 
night; the last, to behold forever, with joy ineffable, the day of 
God’s never-ending smile and favor. Is it not impossible, in 
the very nature of things, that God should love the first class of 
saints or believers, as he loves the last? Indeed, he himself 
declares, that ‘if any man draw back, my soul shall have no 
pleasure in him’. [Heb. x. 38.] But if such be the effect of 
God’s after-knowledge, is it possible, that his foreknowledge of 
the same awful catastrophe, should inspire his soul with any 
very great pleasure, delight, or joy? Is it not evident, that his 
fore-approval, or election, of some to sonship upon earth merely, 
is a very different thing from his fore-approval, or election, of 
others to eternal sonship in heaven? Is his knowledge but of 
yesterday ? Or did he not know, from all eternity, that the one 
class of sons would grieve his Spirit, and die in their sins ; while 
the other class would be the darlings and the delight of his soul 
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forever? As his pleasure is now, so has it always been, not in 
those ‘ who draw back unto perdition’, but in those who ‘ believe 
to the saving of the soul’. These were the objects of his peculiar, 
his transcendent, his ineffable, his eternal love and joy. For 
these are they who, as we who are Arminians teach, persevere to 
the end of life, or, in the language of the great Apostle, ‘ Believe 
to the saving of the soul’. 

It is of this class, that St. Paul speaks in his sublime rhapsody 
of the eighth of Romans. ‘ He foreknew’, he fore-approved, he 
elected, he regarded with peeuliar love, all those who would, by 
their co-operation with his grace, become loving and obedient 
sons, both for time and for eternity. Their love was the con- 
sequence, and not the cause of their election to eternal life. But, 
then, they were elected, because God foresaw that such would be 
the consequence of his electing and regenerating grace. Our 
Calvinistic brethren are accustomed to say, that ‘God cannot 
elect on the condition of foreseen faith and works; because faith 
and works are the results of election’. But, in the name of 
common sense, cannot an all-seecing God elect on ‘a condition sub- 
sequent’, as easily as on ‘a condition precedent’? We cannot but 
wonder, therefore, that this stereotyped argument, this palpable 
sophism, should have so long held its place in the minds of think- 
ing men. ‘If faith and repentance’, says Dr. Hodge, ‘are the 
gifts of God, they must be the fruits of election. They cannot 
possibly be its ground’. [Sys. Theo. vol. ii. p. 347.] We con- 
tend, on the contrary, that they are both ‘the fruits of election’, 
and also ‘its ground’, reason, or condition. We contend that 
God could, and did, elect all those who, he foresaw, would bring 
forth ‘the fruits of faith and repentance’, by their co-operation 
with his grace. In the view of Dr. Hodge, such a thing is im- 
possible, even with God. In our view, it is not only possible, 
but a fact; as the Holy Scriptures everywhere testify. 

We wonder how any one could have failed to see that this is 
the doctrine of thevery article, which has been so much criticized. 
For, according to the leading idea of that article, it is imposstble 
for God to convert any one, or to make him holy, without the 
co-operation of his own will. As he cannot make any one holy, 
without his co-operation ; so he cannot keep any one holy, with- 
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out his continued co-operation. Hence, it is impossible for God 
to elect any one to holiness, or eternal life, save on the condition 
of foreseen faith and obedience to the end. Yet, in spite of this, 
we have been made to teach a doctrine of election, which is so 
very Calvinistic that it overthrows, not only the leading idea of 
our Theodicy, but also the leading idea of the very article in 
which this terribly Calvinistic tenet is found; both ideas being 
one and the same. 

4, Let us see, in conclusion, how this wonderful achievement 
has been effected. A few words, selected from a single passage 
of said article, have been so construed as to contradict other 
words of the same passage, and relating to the same point, as 
well as the whole article from which those few words have been 
taken! Was the beam, then, in our eye, or in the eye of our 
critic? Let the candid and impartial reader decide. 

It is very easy to see, it seems to us, how Dr. G. has obfus- 
vated his own mind. He undertook to show, by giving our 
‘definition of the elect’, that we made them identical with ‘the 
saints’, But what has he done? Why, instead of giving our 
‘definition of the elect’, he has merely given our meaning of the 
phrase to foreknow, which accords with that of both Hodge and 
Watson. This is no ‘definition of the elect’ at all, much less 
ours. It merely tells us, to foreknow, is to fore-approve, or to 
elect, from ‘a peculiar love’. If we might be permitted to give 
our own definition of election, we should define the three senses 
in which this word is used in Scripture; just as the same thing 
has been done by Wesley, and Watson, and many other judicious 
writers. Then, having done this, if we should engage in a con- 
troversy with respect to the doctrine of election, we should 
consider, and bear in mind, the precise sense in which the word 
should be used in reference to the point in dispute. We should, 
in other words, endeavor to be careful and precise in the use of 
language, so as to adhere to the point in dispute, instead of pay- 
ing no attention to its ambiguities, as Dr. G. has done, to the 
very great obfuscation of his own mind, as well as that of his 
readers. It is by this sort of logic, or legerdemain, that he proves 
that ‘Dr. Bledsoe’s definition of the elect, as given, not in the 
October, but in the July, number of his Review’, makes ‘ the elect’ 
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and ‘the saints’ all one and identically the same. Hence, the 
conclusion ; ‘ “The elect ” meaning, according to the usage of the 
Seriptures and of the Churches, and according to Dr. Bledsoe’s 
own explanation, all the saints, I inferred that in agreeing with 
the Calvinists in regard to the perseverance of the elect, he 
agreed with them in regard to the perseverance of the saints’. 
Hence he puts into our mouth, ‘ once in grace always in grace’, 
and it is impossible for the saints to fall; though he was careful 
to explain, that we agreed with the Calvinists only as to the 
fact of perseverance! But we are tired, we are sick, of such 
reasoning. We shall, therefore, dismiss it with two very brief 
reflections. First, reasoning is one thing, and rambling is 
another. Secondly, the expressions ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’ 
are not ‘convertible terms’ in Scripture, nor in the usage of 
the Churches, nor in the explanation (so-called) of Dr. Bledsoe. 
Least of all are they ‘convertible terms’, or expressions, when 
the question relates to ‘the elect’ to eternal life. [See Watson’s 
definition of the term the elect in this relation. ] 

Having clearly shown, as we trust, that our doctrine of ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’ is true, and that it perfectly harmonizes 
with our scheme of free, moral agency, as set forth both in our 
Theodicy and in the article which has been so much criticized, 
we shall now proceed to point out some of the very great 
advantages of this doctrine. 

In the first place, then, it is a scheme or doctrine of election, 
which does not imply reprobation. This may be easily seen. 
For, according to our view, so often vindicated in our Theodicy 
and in the pages of this Review, it is not possible for God to con- 
vert any one, or make him holy, without the co-operation of 
his own will. Hence, if any are lost, it is not because God is not 
willing to save them, or to make them holy, but because it is im- 
possible to do so, without their co-operation, and because they 
‘annot be induced to co-operate. He does not, therefore, decree 
the destruction of the lost. On the contrary, in regard to the lost, 
is uttered his solemn plaint, ‘I would’, but ‘ye would not’. 
These are, as every one knows, the sympathizing words of our 
Saviour himself, as he sheds tears over the lost souls of Jerusalem. 
‘O Jerusalem, how often would I have gathered your children 
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. . « but ye would not’. Hence, in regard to the ruin of lost 
souls, the love of God is as clear and unimpeachable as it is in 
regard to the exaltation and glory of saved souls. According to 
this scheme of election onl perseverance, therefore, there is no 
such thing as even the slightest shadow of a Calvinistic reproba- 
tion. On the contrary, those who perish in their sins, are lost, 
not because of God’s unwillingness to save them, but because they 
would not, and could not, be saved. They are exclusively the 
architects of their own ruin; and that, too, in spite of all the 
resources of infinite wisdom and goodness to save them. 

Now this scheme possesses, it seems to us, a very great advant- 
age. For how many earnest souls are dim: who, like John 
Wesley, love election, but abhor reprobation? If any one will 
read Mr. Wesley’ s wsihe, or his Life by Tyerman, he cannot 
fail to perceive, that he cavaniily longed for a eden of election 
and perseverance, which should be free from the monstrous ap- 
pendage of reprobation. It was his abhorrence of this feature 
of Calvinistic predestination, which inspired some of the most 
eloquent passages in his writings, and which he always urged as 
a conclusive proof against the truth of the doctrine. If we had 
the space, we might easily adduce many proofs of the justness of 
this remark ; oul, at the same time, illustrate his longing after a 
scheme of election and perseverance, which does not sage repro- 
bation. But, as it is, one or two such proofs and illustrations 
must suffice. 

During his life, Mr. Wesley embraced, from time to time, 
several various schemes of election and perseverance. But, after 
holding them for several years, he publicly abandoned them ; 
because, as he alleged, he could not rid them of the ugly excres- 
cence of reprobation. ‘Both you-and I’, he writes to his brother 
Charles, ‘have often granted an dade and unconditional nie’ 
tion -of some, together with a conditional election of all men’. 
(Tyerman, vol. ii. p. 144). Now, here we have a very complex 
scheme,—a Calvinistic scheme in the bosom of an Arminian 
scheme. But he adds, ‘I did incline to this scheme for some 


years; but of late I have doubted it more and more’, &c. He . 


finally rejected this scheme ; because it implied ‘absolute repro- 
bation and election’, or neither; and also because it supported 
‘infallible perseverance’, 
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This was in 1752. In 1772, or twenty years later, he is quoted 
as having said, ‘I do not deny that those [saints] eminently 
styled the elect, shall infallibly persevere’. [Works, vol. ix. p. 
482]. He replies,‘I mean those that are perfected in love, 
(1. John, iv. 17], and those only. So here is no contradiction ’. 
But one year later, he publicly rejected this scheme also, with its 
infallible perseverance. Mr. Hill, in his charges of self-contra- 
diction against Mr. Wesley, says:— But sometimes “ you deny 
the perseverance of the saints”. Yet in one place you say, “I 
do not deny, that those [saints] eminently styled the elect shall 
persevere”. “IT mean”, replies Mr. Wesley, “those that are 
perfected in love. So I was inclined to think for many years. 
But for ten or twelve years, I have been convinced, that even 
these may make shipwreck of the faith”? (Ibid. p. 516.] He 
could not abide its infallible perseverance. 

Now here, by the way, we propose this problem to our critics: 
To explain Mr. Wesley’s vacillations on the subject of Calvinistie 
predestination and election. If any of them, or all of them com- 
bined, will resolve us this question, we shall gladly admit, that 
they possess a deeper insight into Mr. Wesley’s theology, than 
we have ever given them credit for. To aid them some, we will 
just put them on the track of the true solution. There was in 
the theology of Mr. Wesley, a Calvinistic element, which, if 
carried out logically, leads to the Calvinistic doctrine of predes- 
tination, or election and reprobation. Hence, his logic inclined 
him to embrace that doctrine, while his great warm heart urged 
him to reject it; especially the branch of reprobation. Now if, 
with this assistance, any of our critics will undertake the solution 
of the above problem, we will give them a month, or a year, to 
work it out. But if, at the end of that time, they fail to solve 
the problem, we pledge ourselves to furnish them with a per- 
fectly clear, and satisfactory solution thereof. 

It was this Calvinistic element in the theology of Mr. Wesley, 
which prevented him from finding the desire of his eyes, namely, 
a scheme of election and perseverance, which should not be en- 
cumbered with the ugly appendage of reprobation. It was more 
than ten years, after we had rejected that Calvinistic element 
from our Arminian theology, that the foregoing scheme of elec- 
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tion and perseverance opened on our mind. It is, we repeat, 
the very thing which Mr. Wesley so long desired to see. For, 
after all his variations, and honest confessions of failure, he says: 
‘ Find out any election which does not imply reprobation, and I 
will gladly agree to it. But reprobation I can never agree to, 
while I believe the Scriptures to be the word of God’, &e. 
[ Tbid. p. 382.] 

Now, if we mistake not, we have found precisely such a 
scheme of election and perseverance, as Mr. Wesley desired to 
see ; or, more properly speaking, in the long course of our studies 
and meditations, this scheme found us; for we sought not after 
it. We now offer it to our Wesleyan Methodist brethren. If 
they do not receive it, no harm is done. Nay, though a thousand 
critics should tear us to pieces for it, we should still offer it to 
them. It would not be the first time, by many a one, that a 
man came unto his own, and his own received him not. But 
although we thus speak, we have no fear that our Methodist 
brethren will either kill us, or willingly let our poor imperfect 
labors die. So many of them have, in fact, already embraced 
our views with joy, that we are more than repaid for all our 
labors. 

Secondly, our scheme of election, though adumbrated in the 
writings of many Arminians, is so clearly and distinctly set 
forth, that it will be, it is believed, an advantage to the cause of 
truth. The distinction between ‘the elect’ and ‘the saints’, is, 
as we have seen, to be found in many records and writings, but 
only by way of clear and necessary implication, and not in ex- 
press words. We have given it a distinct, clear, and emphatic 
recognition. In like manner, our Arminian writers, both great 
and small, have laid down the premise or postulate, from which 
‘the perseverance of the elect’ necessarily follows. But no one 
has, so far as we know, drawn this inference, and set it down as 
an element of our Arminian theology. We have ventured to do 
so in the face, and to the ‘astonishment’, of our critics; and 
already ‘the perseverance of the elect’, as understood and ex- 


plained by us, is the doctrine of many good and able Methodist - 


ministers. It has also proved, as we have been assured by letter 
and otherwise, a source of light and consolation to many earnest 


Christian souls. Thank God! 
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Thirdly, this doctrine of ‘the perseverance of the elect’, 
possesses the very great advantage, that it fortifies our position, 
and improves our defences, in our opposition to Calvinism. For 
the want of this doctrine, Mr. Watson finds himself surrounded 
by so many and so great difficulties, that, instead of raising 
our standard high amid the glories of eternity, he is compelled to 
plant it on very low and marshy ground. He even asserts, that 
no one is ever elected from eternity ; that all the saved are, on 
the contrary, elected in time only, and often have their names 
blotted out of the book of life. Accordingly, this article of 
our faith,—‘I firmly believe that God, from eternity, has 
elected some to eternal life’,— must fall on the ears of his 
disciples as high-sounding Calvinism. Indeed, one of them 
has raved at us for saying, that ‘God did, from all eternity, 
elect some to eternal life, and not others’. But this question is 
too vast to be discussed at present. We shall therefore only say, 
in passing, that we have expressed the above article of our faith 
in the very words of Susanna Wesley, the mother of the great 
founder of Methodism. [See Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, vol. ii. 
p. 40.] In regard to the point in question, we prefer the 
theology of Susanna Wesley to that of Richard Watson ; but, as 
already intimated, we have not the time nor the space at present 
to discuss the difference. 

But we must notice Mr. Watson’s argument to prove, that the 
names of the elect are sometimes blotted out of the book of life. 
In reply to the argument from ‘Luke x. 20, “ But rather rejoice, 
because your names are written in heaven”, Mr. Watson says, 
‘Our Calvinistic friends forget, however, that names may be 
“blotted out of the book of life”; and so the theory falls. “And 
if any man shall take away from the words of the book of this 
prophecy, God shall take away his part out of the book of life”, 

We cannot forbear expressing our surprise and regret at this 
argument of Dr. Watson. Can we believe, that an omniscient 
God writes one thing to-day and blots it out to-morrow ; or that 
there are any erasures, or blurs, or blots in ‘the Lamb’s book of 
life’? Before we can do this, such an apparent impeachment of 
the wisdom of God must, at least, be clearly proved out of his 
word. But this Mr. Watson fails to do. He only reasons from 
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an imperfect translation of Rev. xxii. 19, without once looking 
into the original. Such want of caution is, at all times, danger- 
ous, and would be, at the present day, regarded as a very serious 
offence. 

There is not, in the original Greek, the shadow of a founda- 
tion for the above argument. ‘Take away his part out of the 
book of life’, Not one word is said, in the original, about 
taking either his name, or his part, out of the book of life. The 
verse is thus correctly translated by Tregelles: ‘And if any one 
shall take away from the words of the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away his part from the tree of life, and from the 
holy city, which have been written of in this book’. The book 
of life is not even mentioned in the passage, much less is any 
one’s name said to be written therein, or blotted therefrom; and 
so Mr. Watson’s argument falls, The meaning evidently is, that 
those who commit the offence specified, shall not have access to 
the ‘tree of life’, or entrance into ‘the holy city’, which are 
described in the ‘ book of this prophecy ’. 

We have noticed the above argument of Mr. Watson, partly 
because it has been quoted against our scheme of election, but 
principally because it appears to us to be so utterly untenable. 
We humbly submit to the candid reader, if it ought not tobe 
blotted from his book? All books written by human hands call 
for some erasures; not so with any book written by the finger 
of God, or under the inspiration of his Spirit. 

We agree with Susanna Wesley, that God did, from all 
eternity, elect some individuals to eternal life, and not others. 
Or, in the words of Edmond De Pressensé, ‘The eye of God — 
to which all futurity is open, as are the secrets of all hearts, and 
with whom there is no time —sees from all eternity the unfolding 
and complete development of every individual life. Election is 
nothing else than the application of this eternal foreknowledge 
of God, embracing the destiny of every man, and discerning the 
part which every man will take with reference to salvation; or, 
to be more exact, it is the application of the decree [or design] 

of infinite love to every soul which has not obstinately rejected 
merey. . . The very word election sets aside the idea of anything 
arbitrary in the salvation of the individual, for i implies choice, 
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and an intelligent choice’. Now, we do not see, how we can deny 
this, without at the same time rejecting the words of St. Paul, 
‘For whom he did foreknow [or fore-approve], he also did pre- 
destinate to be conformed to the image of his Son’. Shall we 
repeat, in another form, the deeply deplored blunder of Adam 
Clarke, who, because he could not reconcile the infinite foreknow- 
ledge of God with the free-agency of man, extinguished half the 
glory of that divine attribute, by asserting that God did not 
choose to foresee the free, voluntary actions of men? Shall we, 
in other words, deny that God ‘foreknew’, or ‘fore-approved’, 
or ‘elected’, from all eternity ; because this high and holy scheme 
of election is attended with certain metaphysical difficulties or 
objections? Nay, God forbid; let us rather acknowledge our 
own blindness and manifold imperfections, than thus obscure the 
glory of his word, or of any one of his adorable perfections. For 
our part at least, we have been constrained to conclude that, 
while Dr. Watson’s argument may be worthy of his scheme of 
election, this scheme itself is not worthy of the idea of God. But 
enough of this at present. 

It may be easily shown, from another point of view, that our 
defences are greatly improved by the fact of ‘the perseverance 
of the elect’. It relieves the mind completely from the pressure 
of all the texts of Scripture, which our opponents are accustomed 
to bring against us, with so much confidence. ‘The words of 
Jesus’, for instance, which Dr. Hodge has set in battle array 
against us, seldom fail to make a most unfavorable impression on 
the minds of most Arminians. To select only a few of these 
words, Dr. Hodge says (vol. ii. p. 348): ‘THE worps oF 
Jesus. Of all the teachers sent by God to reveal his will, no 
one more frequently asserts the divine sovereignty than our 
blessed Lord himself. He speaks of those whom the Father had 
“siven Him”. (John xvii. 2.) To these He gives eternal life. 
(John xvii. 2, 24.) For these He prays; for these He sanctified 
Himself. (John xvii. 19.) Of them He says, it is the Father’s 
will that he should lose none, but raise them at the last day. 
(John vi. 39.) They are, therefore, perfectly safe. “ My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and J 
give unto them eternal life; they shall never perish, neither shall 
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any man pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all; and no man is able to pluck them 
out of my Father's hand”? (John x. 27-29). So the learned 
Doctor goes on, multiplying extracts to the same effect, with the 
greatest apparent confidence that they must carry conviction to 
every candid mind. Now the question is, how shall we meet 
these ‘ words of Jesus’? 

We know, from experience, that they do, in many instances, 
puzzle and perplex the minds of our people, as they once did our 
own minds, and bring back over them the darkness of the 
Calvinistic scheme of election and predestination. Now, the 
question is, how to deal with these texts of Scripture, these words 
of Jesus, so as to afford relief to the minds of our people? 

Dr. Watson has examined every one of these words ; and shown 
to our entire satisfaction, that they do not support the sense im- 
posed upon them by our Calvinistic brethren. But his minute 
examination is, to most minds, exceedingly tedious, prolix, and 
tiresome. Most Methodists do not read his examination at all; 
and many of those who do, even among our ministers, fail to retain 
such a vivid recollection of his explanation, as to be forever, and 
entirely, emancipated from the Calvinistic sense of the words. 
Hence, instead of seeing for themselves, or walking in the clear 
light of ‘the words of Jesus’, they walk by faith in Dr. Watson, 
or some other human guide, whom they have once consulted. 
They believe the light of truth is there, with their human guide 
or leader. Oh that it were always in their own minds, hearts, 
and consciences! so that the darkness of error should never 
more spread itself over their path. What we want then, is, as 
it seems to us, a shorter, and easier, and better method, to deal 
with our opponents when they assail us with ‘the words of 
Jesus ’. 

Precisely such a method, if we are not very greatly mistaken, 
is furnished by the Scripture doctrine of ‘the perseverance of 
the elect’. This will be a lamp to the feet of the humblest 
Methodist, and a light to the eyes of his understanding. Armed 
with this, he may, at all times and in all places, look ‘the words 
of Jesus’ in the face, without the least sense of confusion, per- 
plexity, or dimness of vision. Nay, he can even reply, with the 
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light of joy in his soul, What do these words teach? Why, as 
our opponents themselves must admit, they only teach ‘the per- 
severance of the elect’ as « fact; and this is our doctrine as well 
as theirs. There is no metaphysics, or human logic, about these 
blessed ‘ words of Jesus’; they simply announce the bare fact of 
perseverance, which we believe as firmly as do our adversaries, 
Hence, they are our words as well as theirs. Nay, these blessed 
‘words of Jesus’ are ours, even more, or in a better sense, than 
they are the words of our Calvinistic brethren. For we take 
them, just as they fell from the blessed lips of Jesus, in all their 
divine simplicity, and beauty, without any the least admixture of 
human logic. We do not use them to cover up any hideous 
abyss of metaphysical darkness, and conceal from view its mani- 
fold, misshapen forms of error. We use them, simply as we 
embrace them, that is, as words of life and light, hope and joy. 

The same short and easy method may be applied, with equal 
suecess, to unmask the Calvinistic argument from the words of 
St. Paul. Alas! how many Methodists have lived and died 
without being able to answer that argument, or to escape from 
its darkening influence. Bishop Bascom was a memorable instance 
of this thraldom. He was heard to say, that he never preached 
against the Calvinistic doctrine of election and predestination ; 
because, after all he had read upon the subject, St. Paul did 
seem to teach it. Of course, he did not believe that St. Paul 
taught any such doctrine; but he could not preach against it, 
because he did not understand, and therefore could not explain, 
the words of the great Apostle, otherwise than as teaching it. 
He could not move in that direction, because St. Paul seemed to 
be a lion in his path. Dr. G. himself has, in like manner, been 
known to say, that St. Paul does, in the ninth chapter of Romans, 
‘seem to teach Calvinism’. No wonder, then, that he was so 
greatly alarmed, when Dr. Bledsoe also seemed to teach Cal- 
vinism. For he then saw two lions in his path: a very little 
lion and a very great lion. But he saw, moreover, the very 
little lion rousing the very great lion, with a view, apparently, 
to set him on the M. E. Church, South. But it was all a mis- 
take; it had no existence whatever, except in his own alarmed 
imagination. For the little lion had learned, more than thirty 
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years before, that there is not the least sign or shadow of Cal- 
vinism in the ninth of Romans; and, strange to say, he had 
learned this from the celebrated Calvinistic critic and biblical 
scholar, Dr. James Macknight. 

In the eighth chapter of Romans, St. Paul teaches the bare 
fact of ‘the perseverance of the elect’; neither more nor less, 
Hence, we agreed with our Calvinistic brethren with respect to 
‘the perseverance of the elect’; that is, as we expressly stated, 
‘ when stripped of their metaphysics, and purged of all admixture 
of human logic’; thus leaving nothing but the bare fact as the 
common ground between us. We freely conceded the fact then ; 
and we fearlessly assert the fact now. We no longer make a false 
issue with them ; and, by denying a most important and precious 
truth, give them a great advantage over us. Is it not better, 
ten thousand times better, to yield the point, which should never 
have been denied by us, than to keep up this everlasting wrang- 
ling and jangling in regard to it? 

If we concede the point in question, then how short, how 
easy, and how impregnable the ground of our defence? For, 
when our opponents assail us with the words of St. Paul, to 
prove ‘the perseverance of the elect’, we can simply say, his 
words, as you yourselves must admit, only teach the fact of their 
perseverance, which we ourselves assert. Hence, they are the 
words of our system, as well as of yours. They do not disturb, 
they establish, our doctrine. Let us, then, shake hands over the 
words of St. Paul, and renew the contest for truth. 

Because our opponents have used, or rather abused, the words 
of Jesus, and the words of St. Paul, to prove and enforce the 
whole Calvinistic scheme of predestination, metaphysics and all, 
we have opposed the words themselves. This was a great mis- 
take; and we have found it ‘hard to kick against the pricks’. 
If, instead of opposing the words, we had taken them in the 
limited and true sense, as teaching merely the bare fact of ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’, we might have clad ourselves in them 
as in triple steel. Nay, we might have taken possession of the 
great stronghold of our adversaries —‘ the perseverance of the 
elect’ itself— and, spiking its guns, converted it into an impreg- 
nable fortress and fortification for our own defence. Or, to 
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change the figure, we might have taken the most formidable 
weapons of our opponents from their hands, and formed them 
into breastplates of impenetrable adamant in the armor for our 
friends. We might, in fine, have taken the backbone out of 
their system of metaphysical error, leaving it to wilt down at its 
leisure, and inserted it in our system of truth ; to which it really 
belongs, and to the completion of which it has been so long 
needed. If our critics had only seen all this, as clearly as we 
have seen it, after forty years of patient study and meditation on 
the Calvinistic controversy, they would not, perhaps, have raised 
such a lusty cry of heresy at our heels. But, as we have said, 
we can and do most freely forgive them; for they knew not 
what they did. 

Fourthly, the above scheme of election clears up some of the 
darkest places in the Scriptures. Never until we recognized the 
truth, that ‘the perseverance of the elect’ is a Scriptural faet, 
did the words of Jesus, and the words of St. Paul, cease to puzzle 
and perplex us. But when we saw how clearly this truth is set 
forth in their words, and how perfectly it agrees with all other 
truths, then the clouds and darkness lifted from the eighth 
chapter of Romans, and from all parallel passages of Holy Writ. 
Ay, then the clouds and darkness lifted from all those passages, 
and the light of God’s truth shone through them, as through a 
transparent medium. The candle of the Lord lifted them up, 
and all was clear. Hence, the very article which has been so 
little studied, and so hastily criticized, was concluded by us in 
these words:—‘ We add, in conclusion, that we see no sign or 
shadow of Calvinism in the eighth chapter of Romans, or in any 
other portions of Scripture. That shadow was there once, like a 
fearful apparition of the Pit; and it looked so exactly like a 
substance, that it seemed impossible to dispel the illusion. But 
we could not embrace such a spectre, even if all our senses had 
sworn that it was from heaven. For, in the words of Mr. Froude, 
which occur so strangely in his eulogy on Calvinism, it “ turns 
existence into a hideous nightmare”. It was the pressure of 
that nightmare on our reason, and its gloom in our imagination, 
that would give us no rest, but kept us thinking, and scrutiniz- 
ing, and examining, and testing the scheme of Calvinism, till the 
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light of day really seemed to dawn. It has now become “ high 
noon”. The apparition of the Pit is laid ; the “ hideous night- 
mare” has vanished ; and the universe of God is all over radiant 
with a Divine Beauty; and the song of the angels, “ Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good-will toward men ”, is 
ever ringing in our hearts ’? 


Art. VII.—‘ But unto you that fear my name, shall the Sun of 
Righteousness arise with healing in his wings. —MALACHI IV. 2, 


Nature is replete with types, shadows, or symbols of spiritual 
things. The wind, blowing where it listeth, typifies the opera- 
tions of the Spirit; the rains and dews of the natural world 
answer to spiritual refreshings from on high; and the light of 
heaven is the beautiful symbol of divine truth. The whole 
material universe is, indeed, one grand system of shadows, or 
symbols, of corresponding realities in the spiritual universe. 
Hence it is that our Lord, in his parables and other discourses, 
has drawn so many striking and beautiful illustrations of the 
processes and relations of the spiritual world, from the world of 
nature. In the magnificent metaphor of Malachi, he is himself 
called the Sun of Righteousness; because, in many respects, he 
bears the same relation to the moral universe, which the sun 


1We have been asked for a copy of this sermon, by so many of our 
friends who have heard it preached, that we have concluded to gratify them 
by the publication of it in Tae SouTHERN Review. May we not humbly 
trust, that it will prove acceptable to others also? if not as a sermon, at 
least as an essay. 


2We had intended to discuss in this paper, the other specification against 
us, that we are unsound on the subject of ‘ prevenient grace’; but our 
article is perhaps already too long. Our kind friend of the New Orleans 
Christian Advocate, after extending to us the right hand of fellowship and a 
hearty welcome to his city, expresses the opinion, that we can never satisfy 
our Methodist brethren of the soundness of our former article on the subject 
of ‘prevenient grace’. We shall see. 
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sustains to the solar system. In this image, or symbol, there is 
a depth of meaning which does not at once strike the mind; and 
which, from age to age, continually deepens and expands, as 
science reveals more and more the intrinsic grandeur and glory 
of the sun. Let us, then, in the light of modern science, 
endeavor to gather up something of the deep significance of this 
sublime symbol. 

The poet, in his address to the sun, exclaims :— 

‘Thou material god, 

And representative of the Unknown, 

Who chose thee for his shadow ’— 
a thought evidently borrowed from Plato, who says, ‘ Light is 
the shadow of God’. . But a greater than either poet, or philo- 
sopher, has said, ‘ God is light, and in Him is no darkness at all’. 
Nay, soaring still higher on the wings of holy thought, the 
blessed Apostle exclaims, ‘God is love’. But yet is the bright- 
ness of this Light and Love so veiled and obscured to mortal 
vision, that blessing, not blasting, everywhere follows in the 
track of their influence. The very ‘brightness of the Father’s 
glory’ beams through a tabernacle of human flesh ; ‘ the express 
image of His person’ is veiled in ‘the incarnate Son of God’. 

The more we study the symbolism of Scripture, the more are 
we lost in admiration of its richness, its fulness, its grandeur, 
and its beauty. We have a remarkable instance of this truth, in 
the symbol of our text. To develop and illustrate a few of the 
phases of this magnificent metaphor, or symbol, is the object of 
the present discourse. 

In the first place, then, the sun is, as every one knows, the 
central body of our system, by whose attractive influence all the 
planetary worlds are held in their orbits, and so kept from 
wandering into the outer darkness of infinite space. Precisely 
such, in the moral universe, is the sublime office of the Sun of 
Righteousness. Each planet, if launched into the boundless 
realms of space, just as it has been by the hand of the Almighty, 
and then left to itself, would move on in a right line forever; a 
wandering star reserved only for the blackness of darkness. But 
the sun, which is so much greater than all the planets together, 
is so placed that he bends them all from their rectilinear courses, 
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binds them to his bosom, and blesses them with his beams, 
Behold, then, a sublime image of Christ —the Sun of Right- 
eousness — by whom all worlds are kept in society with God, 
the great central light of the universe. 

This is no fancy of our own. It is, on the contrary, expressly 
set forth by St. Paul, in the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Colossians. He there tells us, that it is the design of God by 
him, that is, by Christ, to reconcile all things unto himself; 
whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven. Now, the 
Hebrews had no word for universe ; and hence, when they wished 
to express the idea, they had to use the phrase —‘all things in 
heaven and earth’. Indeed, for the Hebrew mind, this little 
earth of ours was the universe, around which the sun, moon, and 
stars revolved as the appendages and ornaments of its beauty. 

But here it may be asked, how can those things in heaven, 
those worlds, that never rebelled against God, be said to be 
reconciled to Him? In other words, as they were never enemies, 
how could they have been reconciled? This question is easily 
answered. The Greek word here translated ‘to reconcile’, 
literally means ‘to keep in society with’; so that we are told, 
that all things in heaven and earth —that the whole created 
universe of intelligent beings — are kept in society with God by 
the mediatorial work and glory of Christ. That is to say, they 
are kept from falling away from God, the great central light and 
life of the universe, by the Sun of Righteousness; even as the 
unity, order, harmony, and glory of the planetary worlds are 
preserved by the material sun. Thus, as the kingdom of Christ 
upon earth was once typified by a little seed, so is the great King 
himself symbolized by the life-giving and the all-cheering sun. 

Again, in the Epistle to the Ephesians (1. 9-10), St. Paul says: 
that God, ‘having made known unto us the mystery of his will, 
according to his good pleasure which he purposed in himself, that 
in the dispensation of the fulness of times he might gather together 
in one all things in Christ, both which are in heaven, and which 
are on earth, even in him’. Thus are we again told, that it is 
the eternal purpose of God to unite all worlds — yea, all created 
things — in Christ, as their one universal Lord and King ; even 
as the sun unites all the planetary worlds in one harmonious 
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scheme. In other words, as the sun is the bond of union 
and harmony in the material sphere, so is Christ the bond of 
union and harmony in the spiritual universe. 

This sublime truth is shadowed forth in the history of our 
fallen race. God, as revealed in nature, is not an object of 
delight, or centre of attraction, toa guilty world. On the con- 
trary, he is an object of terror, and centre of repulsion to such a 
world. For as, with guilty consciences, mankind looked around 
on the frowning signals of the divine displeasure, they were filled 
with ‘a fear that hath torment’. Beholding, as they did, the 
wrath of God revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness ef men, they trembled like guilty slaves, and 
sought to hide themselves from his presence. Hence, as the 
Apostle says, ‘they did not like to retain God in their know- 
ledge’; and ‘when they knew God, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful; but became vain in their imagi- 
nations, and their foolish hearts were darkened. Professing 
themselves to be wise, they became fools, and changed the glory 
of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corruptible 
man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, and creeping things’. 
Having thus, by their miserable sophistries, shut out the 
dreadful light of God’s eye from their conscience, and changed 
his glory into the likeness of his meanest creatures, they gave 
themselves up to all the vilest passions of human nature. So 
dreadful, indeed, and so disgusting, became their character and 
condition, that the Apostle’s description of their vices and abomi- 
nations cannot be read in the ears of any decent assembly of 
Christian men. 

‘Are we’, exclaims the Apostle, ‘any better than they? No, 
in no wise ; for we have proved both Jews and Gentiles, that all 
are under sin; as it is written, There is none righteous, no, not 
one: There is none that understandeth ; there is none that seeketh 
after God. They are all gone out of the way, they are together 
become unprofitable ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one. 
Their throat is an open sepulchre; with their tongues have they 
used deceit ; the poison of asps is under their lips; whose mouth 
is full of cursing and bitterness; their feet are swift to shed 
blood ; destruction and misery are in all their ways, and the way 
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of peace have they not known; there is no fear of God before 
their eyes’. 


Such was the awful, the overwhelming wickedness of the world, 
when the Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in his wings. 


Though ‘the invisible things of God, even his eternal power and 
Godhead’, had been revealed to the world by the works of crea- 
tion without, and the workings of conscience within ; yet, hiding 
itself from God, it plunged into an outer darkness of ignorance, 
and sin, and death almost as dreadful as hell itself. Nay, the 
character of God, as revealed amid the thunderings and light- 
nings, the darkness and the tempest, of the holy mount, had 
failed to restrain the wickedness of his own chosen people, or to 
keep them within the blessed regions of life, and light, and hope, 
and joy. Mankind had, indeed, for the most part, reached that 
incurable state of obduracy and hardness of heart, with which 
the Apostle winds up his awful description — there was ‘ no fear 
of God before their eyes’. The world seemed, in fact, to have 
reached the very climax of iniquity, and to be fit only for de- 
struction. 

But God’s thoughts are not as our thoughts; nor his ways as 
our ways. Hence, in the very midnight of the world’s history, 
the song of the heavenly host is heard,—‘ Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men’. For the 
Sun of Righteousness had dawned on a dying world. All other 
powers had been tried, and found wanting. But a new power, 
and a new life, now appeared on earth: the power of ‘God in 
Christ Jesus reconciling the world unto himself’. The power of 
the incarnate Son of God, who came ‘to destroy the works of 
the devil’, and turn the short-lived triumph of the powers of 
darkness into an everlasting song of rejoicing and praise to his 
infinite goodness and mercy :— the sweetest song, the most ravish- 
ing anthem, that shall ever be heard in the universe of God. 
(Rev. v. 9-14.) 

Men speculate. They tell us, that God might have, if he had 
so chosen, consigned the whole guilty race of men to eternal death, 
and irremediable woe, on account of what they brought into the 
world with them. But we do not care about their speculations. 
We are concerned, not with what God might have done, if he 
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had so chosen, but with what he has actually done. If he had 
.chosen to create the planetary worlds, and then launch them into 
the abysmal depths of space, without a sun or centre, they would, 
no doubt, have gone on forever darkling in their eternal courses. 
But he did not choose to create them thus; and then leave them 
to themselves. No, he also, and at the same time, created for 
them a sun and a centre, whose influence should keep them 
within a region of life and love. In like manner, he did not 
ereate the moral world, foreseeing that it would sin and die, and 
then leave it to itself. No— no— long before its creation, he 
had ordained the Sun of Righteousness as the source of life, and 
light, and joy to all who fear his name. 

Secondly, the sun is the life of the natural world. Blot out 
that great luminary, and the very life of the world would soon 
become extinct with its light; and all the beautiful forms of 
nature, both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, would sink 
into one mass of universal decay and death. The Sun of Right- 
eousness is, in like manner, the life of the spiritual world. ‘ In 
him was the life’, says St. John, ‘and the life was the light of 
men’. He it is who ‘lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world’. He is the original fountain of life and light to all men. 

Thirdly,— the sun— the only self-luminous body in our 
system — from which all the others derive their light and life — 
is a most appropriate and beautiful symbol of Him who is ‘ the 
light of the world’; that is, the moral world. It is said of John 
the Baptist, that he was ‘a burning and a shining light’; just as 
if he had light in himself. But the passage, correctly rendered, 
only asserts that he was ‘a lamp that was kindled’. Thus, like 
the patriarchs, prophets, and preachers of righteousness in all 
ages, John the Baptist was a lamp kindled by the Sun of Right- 
eousness. His light was borrowed. In the moral world, then, 
as in the natural, all things shine with a light derived from its 
great sun and centre. It is given to Christ, and to Christ alone, to 
have life and light in Himself; and the sun —the seff-luminous 
and all-illuminating sun—is His shadow. And each of the 
millions of solar systems, which the telescope reveals to the human 
mind, is a similar shadow of Him, by whom ‘all things were 
created, and by whom all things consist’. That is, by whom all 
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things are held together in one universe. The universe is, in- 
deed, with all its infinity of suns and systems, the shadow of the 
all-creating Christ. 

Fourthly, the natural sun is, like the Sun of Righteousness, 
limited in the beneficent effects of its influence. It is often 
made an objection to the religion of Jesus, that it does not save 
all men. But, in the very nature of things, there is no hope for 
those who have reached that awful climax of iniquity, in which 
there is ‘no fear of God before their eyes’. Christ came to call, 
not the righteous, but sinners to repentance. He might, indeed, 
just as well call the stocks and stones to repentance, as those self- 
hardened and self-righteous souls, who have no fear of God 
before their eyes. But is this his fault, or the fault of self- 
hardened sinners? Is this the fault of the great Physician ; or 
the fault of those by whom his remedy is despised and rejected ? 

The very same objection might be urged against the natural 
sun. Behold the arid wastes, and barren rocks, on which his 
life-giving rays fall in vain, His rays may, and often do, cause 
the wilderness to bud and blossom as the rose; but no bud, no 
blossom, do they bring forth in the barren rocks, or the baked 
earth. But is this the fault of the sun, or of ‘the stony 
ground’? The rock does not blossom, just because it is a rock, 
and not because the sun is not the light of the natural world. 
So, in like manner, the Sun of Righteousness shines in vain upon 
all, whose sins have rendered their hearts more than stony hard. 

But, for all this, He is the life-giving power of the moral 
world. It is God, not as seen in nature, but as revealed in 
Christ Jesus, which draws men to him with the sweet influences 
of confidence and love. It is the goodness of God, as manifested 
in the Gospel of his infinite love, which leads men to repentance, 
and wins them back to the bosom of his blessedness. ‘We love 
him, because he first loved us’. ‘ For when we were without 
strength, in due time Christ died for the ungodly’. ‘God com- 
mendeth his love to us, in that, while we were yet enemies, 
Christ died for us’. ‘ He spared not his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all’. ‘Shall he not with him also freely give us 
all things?’ Yea, all things — absolutely all — that can pos- 
sibly make for our good. O amazing love! Boundless com- 
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passion! Blessed Spirit of eternal life! These —these are the 
wings of healing with which the Sun of Righteousness rises on 
the world. 

But in vain for those, alas! who have not ‘the fear of God 
before their eyes’. He rises, with healing in his wings, only 
upon those who, instead of doing despite to the Spirit of God, 
yield to the sweet influences of his infinite love. ‘There is a 
point in the natural course of things ’, says the greatest of modern 
thinkers, ‘ beyond which there is no place for repentance’. Those 
have passed that point who, by an obstinate continuance in sin, 
have so hardened their hearts, that all the healing in the infinite 
resources of God’s mercy falls upon them in vain. There is no 
hope for them. They are already doomed. Their day of grace 
is passed ; and the seal of eternal death is upon their souls. But 
it is not the fault of Christ — the eternal Sun of Righteousness 
—that they have placed themselves beyond the pale of his 
‘great salvation’. 

Fifthly,— the Sun of Righteousgess is, like the natural sun, 
the source, or rather the occasion, of many incidental evils. The 
natural sun, for example, in acting on the corruptions of earth, 
often breeds those noxious vapors, or effluvia, which spread 
pestilence in the air we breathe. But is this the fault of the 
sun, or of the corruptions on which he acts? No—men never 
reason in this way, in regard to natural things. It is only when 
they come to the things of God, and of his holy religion, that 
they seem to lose the light of reason out of their minds, and 
plunge headlong into such soul-destroying sophistries and folly. 

It is only in relation to Christ —the Sun of Righteousness — 
that they ery away with him, crucify him, because wicked men 
have done so much evil in his name. It is only in relation to 
Christ, that they blame the Physician for the disease he came to 
cure, for the evil and malignant passions he came to eradicate or 
subdue. If he had never come, these passions had, perhaps, 
never been stirred into malignant fury by the light of heaven ; 
but, then, it does not follow, that they would not have been 
kindled, as by the fires of hell, into a far more world-consuming 
intensity of heat, or else drowned the souls of men in all the 
unmitigated corruptions, idolatries, and superstitions of a godless 
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world. Men may object as they will; but, after all, the Sun of 
Righteousness is the life, the light, and the hope of the moral 
world, 

Sixthly,— for many weary, countless ages, men sought an 
answer to this question: What is the foundation of the earth? 
The old cosmogonists concluded, that the earth rested on the 
back of an elephant ; the elephant on the back of a tortoise ; and 
the ‘tortoise on the back of nothing. But, after all their 
searching, it was discovered, that the earth rested on nothing; 
that it was suspended from the sun. In like manner, have men 
been seeking, and are still seeking, the foundation of society. 
Some find it in democracy; some in the virtue and power of 
kings; and others again in the merits of an aristocracy. But 
the everlasting, foolish search is all in vain; for the foundation 
of the moral world is nowhere; and though men may continue 
to turn society over and over, and plunge the world into all 
sorts of revolution, and drench it in oceans of blood, they will 
never find that which has no existence—the foundation of 
society. For, in very truth, this is not supported from below; 
it is suspended from above. The Sun of Righteousness is its 
only point of support and rest. ‘I’, says he, ‘if I be lifted up, 
will draw all men unto me’, Yes, and until men be thus drawn 
unto him, and enlightened by the transforming beams of his 
glory, will they continue to go about here, in this little dark 
corner of the universe, looking for the back of the elephant on 
which the moral world rests. As all the planetary worlds are, 
like a magnificent chandelier, suspended from the sun; so are all 
social states, nay, all moral worlds, upheld and sustained by the 
Sun of Righteousness. 

Seventhly,— the sun is, by virtue of his transforming power, 
a magnificent type or symbol of Christ. The above points of 
resemblance, however striking, lie comparatively on the surface. 
Recent discoveries respecting the sun, and his marvellous 
functions in the economy of nature, give a far deeper significance 
to the metaphor of Malachi. Indeed, the divine power of 
Christ, working silently and unseen through all the ages, is fitly 
symbolized only by those stupendous agencies which, with such 
inconceivable grandeur, are ever at work on the magnificent 
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theatre of the material universe. The grandest of those agencies 
—the great sun itself—is the symbol of his power and glory, 
which the word of God sets before us in our text. Let us, then, 
in the light of modern science, proceed to look a little more 
deeply into the meaning of this symbol. 

In the first place, it is obvious to all, that, in the beautiful 
language of the poet, ‘it is no task for suns to shine’, The great 
sun above us, for example, just pours down his golden floods 
over all, as quietly and gently as a sleeping infant breathes. 
And yet, by their pervasive force it is, that all the mighty 
changes of the earth are wrought, and all its wondrous harmonies 
produced. The winds are raised, and, in their rapid flight, obey 
this subtle force; and the deep seas, shaken by the feet of the 
mighty winds, do the bidding of the sun, and, with all their 
ever-rolling waves, resound his praise. By his touch, the electric 
equilibrium of the air is disturbed, and the lightnings proclaim 
his power; and the magnificent sparks thus kindled, ploughing 
vast regions of the atmosphere, engender material to enrich the 
eartli, and feed the green herb. 

The sun’s rays are, indeed, his ministering angels, sent forth to 
minister to all things on earth. By their mysterious ministry it 
is, that the waters of the great deep are spread in vapor through 
the air; that the secret fountains of the dews and rains are re- 
plenished ; and that the dry land is gladdened with springs and 
rivers. As from the waters of the ocean they fertilize the dry 
land and cool the hot air, so from elements of the crude and 
formless air itself, they construct the living plant. They build 
the giant oak over our heads, and weave the sweet violet at our 
feet. The forests of a thousand years, no less than the flowers of 
a day, are the work of their delicate fingers. The endless variety 
of rich grains also, and thie delicious fruits of every clime, are but 
so many transmutations of the invisible air, wrought and 
matured by these ever-busy alchemists of the sun, by these 
shining ministers of material good, who, under God, fill the earth 
with food and gladness. ‘The fabled wonders of Aladdin’s lamp 
are, indeed, as nothing when compared with the real wonders of 
the great lamp of nature — the all-beholding sun. 

Nor is the solid globe itself exempt from the transforming 
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power of the sun’s rays. All the stupendous coal strata of the 
globe —all those inexhaustibie sources of power, and wealth, 
and comfort, laid up for human use in the bosom of the earth — 
are but so many entombed vegetable kingdoms of the past, all 
of which were reared and ruied by the mighty sun. Again, the 
slow transformations of earth’s solid crust, in which its great 
geological changes consist, are mainly due to the abrasion of 
winds and rains, to the alternations of heat and frost, and to the 
everlasting lashing of the sea-waves —all of which are produced 
and set in motion by the sun. In like manner, the great oceanic 
currents, by which the matter thus abraded is transferred from 
place to place, are owing to the sun. And when we consider the 
immense masses of matter which, through the long lapse of ages, 
are thus transferred, we can well understand the declaration of 
scientific men, that it has more than once effected an entire 
change in the surface of the globe. New channels and beds 
have been scooped out for old ocean, and new continents have 
been formed. More than once, in the history of our globe, have 
continents changed places with seas, and seas with continents ; so 
that a new distribution of land and water, mountain and valley, 
has superseded the old. The ultimate cause of this has been the 
sun. Nor is this all. For, by adding to the thickness of certain 
portions of the earth’s crust, and by thinning out certain other 
portions, the rays of the sun have bound down the elastic force 
of the subterranean fires in some places, and prepared the way 
tor their upheaval in others, either in the form of mountain 
ranges, or in the outburst of active volcanoes; thus bringing 
even these stupendous phenomena under the same great law of 
solar influence. ‘The Alps and the Apennines were determined 
by the sun. Nay, when the primeval waters first rolled away, 
and the dry land rose to view, it was the sun which had appointed 
the place of its emergence, and the form with which it should 
appear. Thus by the silent, all-pervading, and eternal action of 
the sun, are the valleys exalted and the very hills brought low; 
the foundations of continents are laid ; their outlines and features 
determined ; and their surfaces adorned with ten thousand times 
ten thousand forms of animal and vegetable life. 

It is not without a deep significance, then, a wonderfully deep 
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significance, that the great Reformer, or rather the great Trans- 
former, of the moral world, is called the ‘Sun of Righteousness’, 
The nations on which he does not shine, still sit in the region 
and shadow of death. He acts, however, not like the ‘ material 
god’, on particles of matter, but on immortal minds. As, under 
the one, all the forms of nature spring into life and beauty ; so, 
under the other, thoughts as wide as the universe, and hopes 
more imperishable than the stars, come into existence. As, by 
the one, the dry and shrivelled seed is made to germinate, to 
grow into the stately plant, and is crowned with gorgeous bloom ; 
so, by the other, the dark and degraded savage mind is trans- 
formed into the image of God, and crowned with an ‘eternal 
weight of glory’. 

Eighthly,— the power of the sun, by which all natural things 
are progressively developed, symbolizes the corresponding power, 
or influence, of Christ, in the development and progress of the 
moral world. The very idea of social progress was unknown to 
the ancient world. The Sun of Righteousness has not only 
kindled this great idez of progress in the minds of men, but has 
also inspired the glorious hope of its fulfilment. The golden 
age of the ancients belonged to the past; that of the moderns 
belongs to the future. The first was the dream of poets and 
philosophers, nevermore to be realized on earth; the last is the 
sure promise of God, which the Sun of Righteousness came to 
fulfil. 

There are those, we are aware, who deny this progress of 
society under the influence of the Sun of Righteousness. But 
their denial grows out of a most minute and microscopic view of 
history. Looking at the moment of time, and the point of space, 
in which they happen to dwell, they deny what they do not see — 
the progress of mankind. But if they would only sweep, as 
with telescopic vision, the vast eras of the past, they might 
easily discover the fallacy of their doubt and denial. We do 
not see, for example, the influence of gravity on the atoms 
floating on all sides around us; yet is that influence here, and 
everywhere, acting amid all the other influences of earth. How 
magnificently, however, is this influence unveiled in the celestial 
spaces! For there all worlds and all systems, no less than all 
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atoms, are seen moving in obedience to its one universal law, 
Nor can we see, from day to day, the transforming influence of 
the sun’s rays; yet, as men of science have shown, if that influ- 
ence be viewed on a large scale, on the vast ons of the past, its 
greatness and its glory transcend the bounds of the imagination. 
So, in like manner, though we may not see, except in a few 
isolated cases, the transforming influence of Christianity on the 
individuals around us, we have only to direct our minds to the 
past history of the world, in order to behold the wonderful 
transformations effected by its silent, all-pervading, and eternal 
power. It is, indeed, only within the range of its influence, that 
the condition of mankind is at all bright and cheering, while all 
beyond is darkness and decay, stagnation and despair. 

The progress of Christianity is the progress of man. Hence 
the civilization of Europe and America, unspeakably the best 
the world has ever seen, has, under the influence of this religion, 
emerged from the barbarism of the German forests. During the 
same period, the people of the East have, under the influence of 
the Koran, declined from the pinnacle of power and greatness to 
the comparative insignificance and misery of their present con- 
dition. Bagdad was the Athens of the world at the very time 
that Europe was emerging from its primeval forests. The pro- 
gress of Christianity is, then, the progress of man. It is the 
freedom, the elevation, the refinement, and the glory of the 
human race. This poor, fallen nature of ours, buds, and blos- 
soms, and bears fruit, only under the influence of the Sun of 
Righteousness. 

Progress is the prerogative and the privilege of man. The 
beaver, guided by instinct alone, builds his dam to-day precisely 
like that of the beaver which issued from the ark of Noah. But 
how different that ark from a modern man-of-war, or from one of 
our magnificent steamships! Again, the rude huts occupied, in 
the summer season, by the barbarians who overthrew the Roman 
Empire, or the caverns dug by them in the earth for winter 
quarters, bear small resemblance to the princely palaces erected 
by their descendants on both sides of the Atlantic. Still greater 
is the contrast between their crude notions of government, or dark, 
undeveloped germs of a social state, and the sublime code of laws 
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and constitutions under which we dwell. But of all the points of 
difference, the most striking and immense is that which exists 
between the religion, the worship, and the morals of those shagg 
sons of the forest, and the corresponding systems of the present 
day. 

All this wonderful progress has been confined to Christian 
nations. During the same period, there has been little or no 
progress in China,—the oldest and largest empire on earth. 
On the contrary, that vast empire had, long before the Christian 
era, cast anchor on the great sea of ages, and there she has 
remained. Nor has there been, in all that time, any real progress 
in India, in Japan, or in Africa; except such as has proceeded 
from the influence of the Christian religion. And all Christian 
nations are, at present, moving forward under the sublime law 
of human progress; and are gradually, though slowly, gaining 
on the darkness and barbarism of the heathen world. Even 
China and Japan have, at last, thrown down the middle wall of 
partition, by which they have so long been separated from the 
influence of the Christian world; and entered into free inter- 
course with Europe and America. No more auspicious sign has, 
we believe, ever dawned on the destiny of the human race. 

Ninthly,— the Sun of Righteousness, like the natural sun, 
works silently, but efficiently, in the depths of his dominion, 
and acts on the secret springs or principles of its inner life. In 
ten thousand ways, and from the very dawn of civilization, have 
men been at work on the mere outside of society ; just as if they 
did not know that its life, its freedom, its power, and its glory 
must come from within. In striking contrast with all this 
superficiality and folly, is the sublime procedure of Him, who 
spake as never man spake, and who acted as never man acted. 
His reform begins with the very heart of society, and works 
itself out upon the surface. Though he found the world full of 
governmental abuses, he assailed none of these things directly ; 
but, inculeating submission to the powers that be, he sought to 
bring those powers themselves under the sublinie dominion of 
truth, and justice, and merey. His kingdom is not of this 
world ; yet, for all the kingdoms of this world, has he planted 
principles and powers, which shall gradually work out all their 
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abuses, and mould them into better and still better forms. His 
eye is ever on the perfect, on the absolutely beautiful and right, 
on the radiant image of all good; and yet, in the pursuit of this 
infinitely grand ideal, we see none of the stormy weakness, or 
impatient violence, of human reformers. On the contrary, pass- 
ing by, with superhuman silence, the external abuses of society, 
he addresses himself directly to the great heart of humanity, 
without the renovation of which all external changes are of no 
avail. While human reformers would fain keep the clock-work 
of the world right, by a continual setting of its hands, though 
all the machinery within is out of order ; he seeks to restore the 
machinery itself to more than its pristine perfection and power 
and beauty. Hence, instead of cutting off one tyrant here, or 
crushing one abuse there, only to make room for still greater; 
he seeks to enlighten the understanding everywhere, to purify the 
affections, and to fashion the will aright, that all tyrannies and 
abuses may die out of the world, and disappear from among men. 
In one word, he aims to make society all glorious within, in 
order that she may put on such external form as best becomes 
her glorified state. And in all this, we scarcely know which the 
more to admire, the calm, ceaseless, God-like energy with which 
he works, or the calm, ceaseless, God-like patience with which 
he waits. 

We must not expect, however, to see mountains removed in a 
day. In the moral world, as in the natural, the plans of the 
Almighty require ages for their development. If, in the formation 
of the natural world, he worked through the awful periods re- 
vealed by geology, we surely should not expect him to finish in a 
day, or in a century, the higher, the nobler, and the more endur- 
ing formations of the moral world. Hence, in imitation of our 
Divine Master, we should learn to wait, as well as to work; 
well knowing that with Him, whose eye is over all, and who 
sees the end from the beginning, one day is as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. With Him, indeed, the rise 
and fall of Alps are as transient as the colors of the rainbow. 
An eternity with us, is but the twinkling of an eye with Him. 

A glance at the past, however, is sufficient to inspire us with 
hope for the future. The Kingdom of Christ, though once the 
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least of all seeds, is now the greatest of all’ trees. Having its 
roots in faith, its vital principle is love; its blossoms are im- 
mortal hopes, and its fruit eternal life. Its very leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. Having seen the rise and fall of 
empires, this kingdom is, at this moment, fresher, and fairer, and 
stronger than ever before. Having weathered the storms of all 
ages, it has come forth from every conflict with the powers of 
darkness, with a renewed youth, and life, and power for the 
conquest of the world. Greece, Carthage, Rome — where are 
they? Though once the mightiest of all earthly realities, they 
now belong to the shadows of the past. But the Kingdom of 
Christ still lives. ‘ Who cares’, said Bonaparte, ‘ for an Alex- 
ander, or a Cesar, or a Napoleon now?’ Their mighty empires 
have passed away, as a tale that was told, or as the shadow of a 
dream that was dreamed. Who cares for them now? But, at 
this moment, there are millions upon millions of living men and 
women, who would lay down their lives for Christ. His empire 
is from everlasting to everlasting ; and, as it is without end, so is 
it also without bounds. The new heavens and the new earth, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness and peace, is to be the consumma- 
tion of its perfect development and eternal glory. 

In the dark hour of her infidelity, the great intellectual chief 
of France boasted, as every one knows, that, in less than thirty 
years, the religion of Jesus should be no more. But his well- 
known motto, Ecrasez Vinfame, “crush the wretch”, only re- 
coiled on himself, and Voltaire was crushed. Poor, puny 
mortal! blow out the sun with thy breath, stop the great wheel 
of nature with thy finger, and then try thy hand on the progress 
of Christianity. Shoot thy raiilery at the stars, and, when these 
are all extinguished by thee, then try thy wit on the Sun of 
Righteousness. Grasp the adamantine pillars of heaven and 
earth, and, when these and ail material things are laid in ruins 
at thy feet, then prostrate that spiritual temple which God him- 
self has built, and in which the wise and good of all ages have 
worshipped Him as the one Invisible, Almighty, and Everlasting 
Architect of the universe. 

The celebrated scientist, bearing the once-honored name of 
Tyndall, exults in the fond belief, that he, and his band of im- 
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mortals, have, at last, extinguished the Sun of Righteousness, 
and rolled back the moral world into the very depths of its 
primeval night. He appears wonderfully delighted at the dark- 
ness and distress, the consternation and dismay, with which this 
last and grandest of all the achievements of science has filled the 
minds of so many poor, weak, timid, cowardly Christians, 
Inspired by the goodly prospect, he compares the Christian 
world to a poor ignorant savage, who, as he beholds an eclipse of 
the sun, and ‘sees the great shadow creeping over its face’, 
fancies that the light of the world is being extinguished forever, 
and that henceforth darkness is to be its universal doom. We 
accept the comparison. In the one case, as in the other, it is a 
shadow, and nothing but a shadow, which has produced all the 
alarm, consternation, and dismay. The great dark shadow of 
science, which is now seen creeping over the light of the moral 
world, will soon creep off again, just as it has done in all times 
past; leaving the Sun of Righteousness to shine forth in all the 
glory of his strength, not only to the end of time, but throughout 
the endless ages of eternity. O ye of little faith! why do ye 


tremble, like ‘the poor, ignorant savage’, at a mere shadow? 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt not fear 
shadows ; for then He, the Sun of Righteousness, shall chase all 
shadows and superstitions from thy mind. He shall rise on thy 
soul, not only with healing in his wings, but with a transforming 
glory in His countenance. In one word, Believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved. 


Nore. 


Some of the statements of the foregoing discourse may appear 
strange, or extravagant, to those of our readers, who are not 
familiar with the recent discoveries of science. For instance, the 
statement respecting the sun’s rays, that ‘They build the giant 
oak over our heads, and weave the sweet violet at our feet’; and 
again, that the productions of the vegetable kingdom ‘are but so 
many transmutations of the invisible air, wrought and matured 
by these ever-busy alchemists of the sun’, &c., will appear well- 
founded and reasonable only to those who are familiar with the 
facts of the case. It is a vulgar notion, that plants derive their 
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nourishment, growth, and substance from the earth, not from the 
air. But experiment has shown, that at least nineteen-twentieths 
of their substance comes from the air, while not more than one- 
twentieth is derived from the earth. It is a wonderful provision 
of Providence, that the elements of the air are the same as the 
elements of the vegetable kingdom, into whose substance they 
are transmuted by the mysterious action of the sun’s rays. These 
elements of the air —so very subtle and insinuating —enter into 
the pores of the leaves of plants, as into so many little mouths, 
and are there, by the sun’s rays, changed into living vegetable 
matter, which is distributed to the various parts of the vegetable, 
to promote its growth and development. Hence it is, that a 
celebrated chemist has said, that the vegetable kingdom is ‘ con- 
densed air’. We have said, ‘transmuted air’. Thus, as the 
Sun of Righteousness is the source of life, and growth, and 
development in the spiritual kingdom of the world; so is the 
material sun the source of life, and growth, and development in 
its natural kingdom. 





Art. VIII.—1. Addresses and Lectures of D. L. Moody, with a 
Narrative of the Awakening in Liverpool and London. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Company. 


2. Narrative of the Awakening in Edinburgh, under Messrs. 
Moody and Sankey. London: James Nesbit & Co. 


It was said nearly thirty years ago, by the celebrated Church 
historian, Neander, that ‘the present age may be considered an 
epoch of transition in the development of the Kingdom of God ; 
and, as such, it is full of signs’. [Life of Christ.] Since these 
words were uttered, the signs have continually thickened, per- 
plexing most thoughtful minds with doubt, or else inspiring 
them with hope. But, in the midst of so many uncertainties, 
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one conviction is forced upon the minds of all, namely, that the 
Kingdom of God is, indeed, passing through a transitional era 
of inconceivable magnitude and importance. This universal 
conviction now finds a deep and solemn utterance in the religious 
literature of Germany, France, England, and America. Hence, 
the words of our Lord, recorded in Matt. xvi. 2-3; and in 
Luke xii. 54-56, are peculiarly applicable to those who, in this 
age, fail to discern the spiritual indications of the times. ‘O ye 
hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky ; but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?’ Or, as the rebuke is more 
clearly expressed in Luke, ‘Ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face 
of the sky and of the earth; but how is it that ye do not discern 
this time?’ How is it, that your view of the signs from heaven 
is so entirely carnal and sensuous, extending only to the clouds, 
and winds, and weather, while the true signs from heaven are 
spiritual ? Let us, then, see if we may not read these. 

Having reached the year 1882, as ‘the prophetic term for the 
breaking or disintegration of Ephraim’, the late learned and 
deeply lamented Dr. Mahan adds :—‘ That such disintegration is 
actually going on; that secular interests are more esteemed than 
those which are spiritual and eternal ; that “the love of money”, 
the root of all evil, is dominant in the Church and in the world; 
that the fear of God is less powerful as a motive than the fear of 
man ; that infidelity is courageous and aggressive, while faith is 
timid and compromising ; that there is little of the spirit which 
enabled St. Athanasius to hold up against the world, or inspired 
Luther to say in the face of a corrupt Christendom, “ Here I 
stand!”; that heresy and schism, which affect only the things of 
God, are esteemed less evils than rebellion which touches human 
interests ; that, in short, the world is gaining and the Church is 
losing ground, may be indeed a sad confession, but it seems to be 
a fact of that kind which no one with the full use of his eyes can 
honestly deny. But when, and where, is all this to end? Is 
Curist to be always the loser in the great conflict, and Antichrist 
always the gainer? It needs no special gift to foresee that we 
are rapidly drifting on to a crisis greater perhaps than any. 
hitherto experienced. History itself is the great prophecy. And 
if there is any lesson in history which he that runneth may read, 
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it is that material civilization begets materialism; and that 
materialism is the dry-rot of society, eating out its life, while all 
on the surface appears strong and prosperous. The more rapidly 
such a state of things develops, the more eagerly events crowd 
upon one another, the more gigantic, sublime, and overwhelming 
the accompanying growth of power: the more certain we may be 
that the end cannot be distant, nay, that the Judge is already at 
the door’. [Mahan’s Works, vol. ii. p. 337.] 

But while this state of things was so rapidly and so fearfully 
developing, a counter-sign appeared in the heavens. The move- 
ment under Moody and Sankey astonished the world. We do 
not hesitate to rank this movement, however humble its origin, 
or however obnoxious to the ridicule and scorn of an unbelieving 
world, or a worldly-minded Church, among the more auspicious 
and significant signs of the times. We joyfully hail it as a sign 
from heaven. Indeed, after much reading and reflection on the 
subject, we anticipate, for this grand movement, several far- 
reaching consequences, and even permanent changes in the great 
currents of the religious thought of Christendom. 

We are not surprised that a profane and scoffing world, or that 
a secular press, should at first have sought to cast ridicule on the 
great movement in question. All this was natural. But that 
even one Methodist minister, and learned editor of one of our 
Church papers, should have failed to discern this sign of the 
times, has been the source of no little distress to our minds. 
The accounts in the papers, says he, are so conflicting —some 
saying one thing and some another — that he knows not what to 
make of it. Hence, in this state of dubiety, he concludes to 
lay all the statements of the press before his readers, both on the 
one side and on the other; and then leave ‘the case with the 
jury’. Alas! how can the jury decide without the assistance of 
a judge? And if he has no instructions to give, but must leave 
‘the case with the jury’, had he not better put a judge upon ‘the 
bench’, and take his place in ‘ the box’? a real judge in Israel, 
who can lay down the law, in order that he, and the rest of the 
jury, may be the better able to see the bearing of the facts? May 
the Lord open the eyes of the jury, as He has already opened the 
eyes of the secular press, and cause it to exclaim: ‘This is the 
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Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes’. [Matth. xxi. 42; 
Ps, exviii. 23; Mark xii. 11.] 

The first thing which strikes us in this great, this wonderful 
movement, is, that it was inaugurated, and has been conducted, 
by a self-constituted lay preacher of the Gospel. Self-constituted, 
we mean, as far as human agency is concerned ; for no priestly 
hands have ever been laid on the heads of Moody and Sankey. 
As in the case of St. Paul, so neither Episcopal, nor Presbyterial, 
ordination has ever conferred on Moody the divine right to preach 
the Gospel. This divine right has descended directly from 
Christ himself. 

The everlasting squabble in the Church about orders has been 
a source of infinite disorders. ‘Lo, Christ is here’, cries one; 
‘lo, he is there’, cries another ; but in truth and in deed Christ 
is everywhere, in every man under heaven who, like Stephen, or 
Moody, is ‘ full of faith and of the Holy Ghost’. [Acts vi. 5.] 
May he not preach the Gospel of Christ? Nay, must he not 
preach the Gospel? Is not the necessity laid upon him by his 
faith and the Holy Ghost? Who, then, will dare deny his right, 
or his duty? ‘Give me one hundred preachers’, said Wesley, 
‘who fear nothing but sin, and desire nothing but God — I care 
not whether they be lay preachers or clerical — and I will shake 
the gates of hell, and build up a Kingdom of Christ upon earth’. 

But this conclusion, this profound conviction, was forced upon 
Wesley in spite of himself, by the leadings and the teachings of 
Providence. At first, he was opposed to the employment of lay 
preachers, and tried to put a stop to the ‘great irregularity ’. 
But God overruled his design. ‘One of his Bristol converts’, 
says Mr. Wise, ‘named Thomas Maxfield, being left in London 
to meet and pray with the society, almost insensibly [like Moody, ] 
began to preach. God made his words sharp arrows, and numbers 
were saved. Wesley, informed of this fresh irregularity, hastened 
up to London to stop him. But his good mother [grand old 
woman and glorious !]— who lived in the preacher’s house at 
the foundry, said to him —“ John, take care what you do with 
respect to that young man, for he is as surely called of God to 
preach as you are”. The Countess of Huntingdon, who had 
heard Maxfield preach, wrote to Wesley, saying, “He is my 
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astonishment”. What could Wesley do? He must either give 
up his High Church notions, or fight against God. Acting like 
the true man he was, he chose the former, threw his prejudices 
to the winds, and gladly accepted Maxfield as a helper called of 
God, though not ordained by men, to assist in spreading holiness 
through the land’. [The Story of a Wonderful Life. pp. 
167-8.] 

There were Methodists then, as there are Methodists now, 
[thank God they are now few in number,] who threw cold water 
on the fire created by ‘unlettered, lay preachers’. ‘One day’, 
says Dr. Wise, ‘ the saintly Countess of Huntingdon sits listen- 
ing to a modest young man, who is expounding the Word of 
God to an attentive congregation. Knowing him to be an un- 
lettered person, her ladyship is nervous, fearing lest he should 
mangle instead of explaining the blessed Word. But the young 
man proceeds quietly and skilfully in his work. Very soon a 
telling remark seizes her attention. She begins to lose sight of 
the speaker, and to think of his subject only. As he goes on, 
clearing away difficulties, bringing out old truths in new lights, 
brushing aside false interpretations, and pouring over his words 
a gushing tide of tender feeling, her features become fixed, almost 
rigid, and she sits as if ‘‘made of wood or stone”, so over- 
whelmed is she with astonishment. 

‘That speaker was Thomas Maxfield. He was one of the first, 
if not the first, of that brave army of wneducated lay preachers, 
with which Wesley made his victorious assaults on the kingdom 
of evil in Old England. If not learned in theology, he was 
“mighty in the Scriptures”. If not ordained by men, he de- 
monstrated his divine call to preach, by his success in winning 
souls to Christ. Like his beloved leader, he had a hero’s heart, 
which enabled him to face savage mobs without flinching, and to 
endure persecution without complaint’. (pp. 235-6.) 

Now why, we may well ask, did the race of lay preachers, 
whom Providence called to the assistance of John Wesley, so 
soon disappear from the world? Was it not because the spirit 
of primitive Methodism had declined? Be this as it may, it is 
certain, that lay preachers, and lay preaching, did not disap- 
pear forever. Maxfield was ‘ the astonishment’ of Lady Hunt- 
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ingdon. Moody is the astonishment of the world. He is the 
most wonderful phenomenon of the nineteenth century. If any 
one had, beforehand, predicted such a career, he would have been 
deemed a madman, or a fool. Only think of it. An unsuc- 
cessful Chicago merchant, a poor, unlettered layman, appears in 
England, divinely called and commissioned, as he believes, to 
preach the Gospel of Christ to the most enlightened, the most 
self-satisfied, and the most exclusive nation in the Christian 
world. Yet he never seems to have entertained the least doubt 
of his success. The ‘ enticing words of man’s wisdom’, were not 
at his command; indeed, he was even rude in speech. But, 
in spite of all this, he did not intend to be despised, or repelled, 
or turned aside from his purpose. Humble as he was, in all out- 
ward circumstances as well as in spirit, his faith — his simple, 
heartfelt, childlike faith in the power of the Gospel, and in the 
manifestations of the Holy Ghost, which had blessed his former 
ministrations, inspired him with a sublime audacity and bold- 
ness, which are without a parallel in the present century. ‘ He 
came, he saw, and he conquered’. Men and women of all ages, 
of all denominations of religion, and of all classes in society, 
thronged to hear the burning words of the lay evangelist, and 
thousands were converted to God. Even the London Times — 
the coldest of all critical journals —is at length constrained to 
lay aside its doubts, and declare that his wonderful career is 
‘beyond and above all criticism’. Nay, Churchmen, and digni- 
taries of the Church, forget their prejudices, and appear, by 
scores, on the platform at his great mass meetings. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ‘finds it impossible not to take the deepest 
interest in the movement which draws great masses of people to 
hear the simple truths of the Gospel; though he fears the counsel 
given after the meetings contains crude errors of doctrine, urges 
friendly remonstrances with the revivalists, and hopes that the clergy 
will endeavor to deepen the salutary impressions produced by them’. 

How great the change! and how wonderful this sign of the 
times! Both the Church and the world would, if possible, have 
silenced Wesley and his band of lay preachers. If mobs, or 
wolves, or tigers in the shape of men, could have conquered the 
aggressive faith and courage of Wesley and his followers, the 
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great battle of the last century would have to be fought over 
again in this; and, perhaps, again and again, until it should be 
finally and forever won. But now, from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself down to the lowest dignitary, or deacon, in 
the Church, there are thousands who ‘find it impossible not to 
take the deepest interest in the movement’ of the great American 
evangelist; while a mob has nowhere shown any sign of its 
existence. In fact, and in spite of all High Church theories, the 
divine right of the lay preacher is everywhere implicitly acknow- 
ledged. Now, is not this something to think of? Is not this a 
most wonderful sign of the times ? 

The secret of Mr. Moody’s success is an open one. He had 
nothing new to tell the people of England. The simple truths, 
which he told them, are as old as the Bible. They are precisely 
the same truths, which Wesley, and his followers, told the people 
of England in the last century. Moody is merely a new edition 
of Maxfield, appearing under improved conditions, «nd acting on 
a wider and more conspicuous stage. He is the Maxfield of the 
nineteenth century, as Maxfield was the Moody of the eighteenth 
century. 

Mr. Moody, it has been said, is not eloquent. But men have 
very different, and sometimes very absurd, notions of eloquence. 
If it consists in a magnificent flow of fine words, or in any other 
sort of showy rhetoric, then, it must be admitted, that Mr. 
Moody is utterly destitute of eloquence. Nay, it must be 
conceded, that eloquence is as far above his capacity, as it is 
beneath his notice. But if eloquence consists, as we think it 
does, in the effective utterance of a soul on fire with truth, then 
is Mr. Moody one of the most eloquent men that has ever lived. 
He does not yield the palm to Demosthenes. ‘ He is the most 
powerful speaker’, says the narrative before us, ‘the most 
eloquent preacher, who most fully carries his audience along with 
him and produces the greatest results; and if Mr. Moody be 
judged by this rule, he is one of the most eloquent of living men, 
for none of us here, who are ministers, feel the least desire to 
speak if he is present, for with all our university training we 
acknowledge his superior power as a heaven-commissioned 
evangelist’. How very modest! these English Presbyterian 
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Ministers actually ‘acknowledge the superior power’ of Mr. 
Moody! and, with ‘all their university training’, ‘ feel not the 
least desire to speak if he is present’. Poor, weak human 
nature! we suppose we must accept this as a fit tribute to the 
eloquence of Mr. Moody, considering that it comes from his 
brother ministers. But it does seem to us, we must confess, 
pretty much as if an unknown poet should ‘acknowledge the 
superior power’ of Shakspeare. 

Where is the living pulpit orator, we ask, who has ‘ produced 
results’ even approximating, in magnitude and importance, to 
those flowing from the eloquence of Mr. Moody? But, to deal 
fairly with our narrative, it improves as it proceeds, admitting 
that ‘he has the all-powerful eloquence of a man full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith, and fired with an indomitable zeal for the 
glory of Christ and the salvation of souls. He may be devoid of 
rhetoric, and he may use his freedom in extemporizing grammar 
to suit himself, but withal Moody is the most eloquent, as he is 
the most successful, preacher amongst us’. Ay, and if we judge 
by that homely test —‘ the results ’— he is the most eloquent of 
all the preachers of the nineteenth century. He is the astonish- 
ment of the world; and should be the study of all who have ‘a 
zeal for the glory of Christ and the salvation of souls’. 

Our authors have laid bare the secret source of his tremendous 
power. ‘He has the all-powerful eloquence of a man full of 
faith and of the Holy Ghost’. The vividness with which his faith 
conceives the truth, and the vehemence with which he darts it 
into the minds of other men, is a sort of intellectual lightning, 
or electricity, which sends currents of thought and feeling, warm 
and overpowering, into all the masses of his immense audience, 
and lifts them into full sympathy with the divine ecstasy of his 
own inspired soul. This —this is true eloquence, the very soul 
of all true eloquence ; and this, whether with or without form, 
was the eloquence of a Stephen, a Paul, a Peter,a Martin Luther, 
a Whitefield and a Wesley ; in one word, of all who have demon- 
strated the majestic power of their pulpit eloquence by its results. 

They have wielded the sword of the Spirit, not with an arm of 
flesh, but with the mighty indwelling energy of the Spirit Himself. 
Samson is the true type of all such preachers of righteousness, of 
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all such champions of the cause of God and his Christ. It was 
when ‘ the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him’, that 
Samson could perform his marvellous deeds. It was only then, 
that he could say, ‘ with the jawbone of an ass, heaps upon heaps, 
with the jaw of an ass have I slain a thousand men’. And he 
had no sooner broken his Nazarite vow, than the Spirit of the 
Lord ‘ departed from him’, and ‘he shook himself’ in vain. 
His strength was gone; he found himself, in spite of all his 
shaking of himself, to be only ‘like other men’; and he could 
do nothing. He could only fall into the hands of the Philistines, 
and ‘ grind in the prison house’ of Dagon. Sad type this of the 
awful doom of many a graceless preacher of the Gospel, or of 
many a fallen Maxfield, who, without the Spirit of the Lord, 
seek to do the work of the Lord. They shake themselves in 
vain. They can do nothing, except ‘grind in the prison house’ 
of the enemy. 

But how to escape this awful doom, is the great question, and 
how to obtain the Spirit of the Lord. How has Moody obtained 
it? ‘God is no respecter of persons’; and hence, if we imitate 
Moody’s example, we may as confidently as he rely upon the bless- 
ing of Almighty God. But Moody’s example, so far as we can 
see, consists in two grand particulars. 1. His utter abnegation 
of self, and his simple, but sublime, reliance on the promises and 
power of God, is the feature which seems to mark the character, 
and to explain the wonderful career, of Mr. Moody. This is 
one reason, we believe, why the Spirit of the Lord has come so 
‘mightily upon him’, and given such marvellous success, to 
his apparently superhuman audacity. And what a lesson is this, 
for all the High Church ministers and people of England! 
Even the Archbishop of Canterbury, in spite of all his theo- 
logical prejudices and fine-spun theories of ‘the Church ’, ‘ finds it 
impossible’ to doubt, that the Spirit of the Lord is with Mr. 
Moody. Ay, with this lay preacher of the Gospel, even with 
him, on whose head no prelatical hands have ever been laid. How 
must this dash all the pride of the Apostolical Succession, and 
put to the blush its impious claim to a monopoly of the Holy 
Ghost! ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest 
the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, nor 
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whither it goeth’. We could as soon believe, indeed, that the 
universal air of heaven visits, and refreshes the world, only 
through the fingers of the priest, as that the free Spirit of God, 
who fills the universe with his life-giving power, flows only 
through the same very pious and pretentious digits. 

The self-abnegation of Moody is often on his lips; and in 
this, if we are not very greatly mistaken, his mouth has spoken 
from the abundance of his heart. ‘Speaking of this’, says he, 
‘ Paul counts up five things which God makes use of — the weak 
things, the foolish things, the base things, the despised things, 
and the things which are not, and for this purpose — that no 
flesh might glory in his sight—all five being just such as we 
should despise. He can and will use us, just when we are will- 
ing to be humble for Christ’s sake ; and so for 6000 years God 
has been teaching men; so with an ass’s jawbone Samson slew 
his thousands, so at the blowing of rams’ horns the walls of 
Jericho fell’. He gives all the glory to God. The following 
words are very simple; but, as they came bursting and burning 
from the heart of this man of God, they must have fallen with 
tremendous power on the hearts of his hearers. ‘It was very 
foolish in the sight of the world, but God’s ways are not our 
ways, and God’s thoughts are not our thoughts, and what the 
Christians of London must learn —and we must learn it very 
quick if God is going to commence the work here — is that God 
is going to work in his own way; and it will be a very foolish 
way in the sight of the world. Look at that man Samson. 
Why, when the spirit was on him, how he did work. With the 
jawbone of an ass he slew a thousand men. We are not willing 
to work with the jawbone of an ass: we want some polished 
weapons; we want some weapons that the world won’t have 
anything to say against; but Samson came down from the rock 
—he had been on the rock — and he took up the jawbone of an 
ass that he came across, and he went out and slew them right 
and left. And what we want is for every one of us to grab up 
the first jawbone of an ass that we come across, and not to wait 
to do some great thing, but to do anything that the Lord will 
permit us to do. Let the world mock and laugh on; when we 
are willing to be fools for Christ’s sake, then God can use us. 
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How absurd Gideon must have looked in his day, with his three 
hundred men. There were thirty thousand — too many ; God 
could not use them. There were ten thousand—too many ; God 
could not use them; and He got them down to three hundred, 
and they had empty pitchers. What queer weapons, were they 
not? It was God’s way, however, and every man stood in his 
place, and God stood beside them, and the result was that they 
routed the whole of the army. To be sure London is a great 
city, but we are encugh here to rout London, if God is on our 
side. Any man with God on his side, though a fool, must 
succeed. God sent Moses, and he did not fail. God sent Elijah, 
and he did not fail. Look how absurd it was. Elijah out there 
fed by ravens—contemptible, unclean birds feeding Elijah; and 
then when God sent him somewhere else, it was not to a palace, 
to a table laden with good things, but to a widow just ready to 
die, who had scarcely enough for a meal for herself and her boy 
beside. But that is God’s way, though very absurd in the sight 
of the world. So it is all through Scripture, from beginning to 
end, and God is unchangeable. It is said we are living in an 
enlightened age; we may be, but to God it is the same, and He 
takes the contemptible things and the despised things of the 
world and uses them ’, 

Accordingly, his mind seizes, as by a sort of elective affinity, all 
those texts of Scripture in which the nothingness of man, and the 
might of God, are set forth under the most striking imagery. 
The remarkable passage, for instance, which occurs in the forty- 
first chapter of Isaiah, is one of those portions of Scripture on 
which he dwells with delight. ‘ Fear thou not; for I am with 
thee: be not dismayed ; for I am thy God: I will strengthen 
thee; yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness’ (v. 10.) ‘Fear not, thou 
worm Jacob, and ye men of Israel ; I will help thee, saith the 
Lord, and thy Redeemer, the Holy One of Israel. Behold, I 
will make thee a new sharp threshing instrument: thou shalt 
thresh the mountains, and beat them small, and shalt make the 
hills as chaff’ (vv. 14, 15.) 

However, we judge men, not by their professions, but by their 
deeds. ‘ By their fruits, ye shall know them’, Very well, has 
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not this worm Moody threshed the mountains? Has he not 
compelled the Archbishop of Canterbury —‘ the Primate of All 
England ’— to confess, in spite of all his prelatical prejudices, 
that the spirit and the power of God is with this worm Moody ? 
Does he not advise his clergy — the learned, the enlightened, the 
refined, the polished clergy of the Church of England —to 
follow this worm, and ‘deepen the impression’ which he has 
made? His Grace does not exactly like, it is true, some points in 
the theology, and in the counsels, of Moody ; but still he ‘ finds 
it impossible not to take the deepest interest’ in the mighty work 
he has done; ay, his mighty work in the conversion and salva- 
tion of souls. We ask, then, does not this mountain—this highest 
peak in the hierarchy of England —look small by the side of 
Moody ? 

This is not all. This same wonderful worm has, in the hands 
of God, made ‘the hills as chaff’, By ‘the hills’ we mean, of 
course, the Tyndalls, the Huxleys, and other scientists of the day, 
to whom all eyes were directed, and with whom all minds were 
occupied, when Mr. Moody made his appearance in England. 
All men — Christians and infidels, clergy and laity — delighted 
to do them honor. Why, our very souls sickened within us, as 
we beheld from afar, and even near at home, the bowing and 
the scraping, the obeisance and the deference,: which even 
professing Christians paid to these sons of Belial. But, if we 
judge of God’s word from his providence, he said to his servant 
Moody: Thou shalt make them ‘as chaff. Thou shalt fan 
them, and the wind shall carry them away, and the whirlwind 
shall scatter them’ [Isa. xli. 16], and the word was fulfilled. 
They disappeared from public notice, almost entirely, as soon 
as Moody and Sankey became the astonishment of England, and 
Europe, and America. These proud sons of science— how very 
humiliating it must have been to them !— were swept away, 
and hid in oblivion, by a poor, unlettered evangelist, whose only 
weapon was ‘the sword of the Spirit’. But even they, who 
had seemed for a while, at least to themselves, to hold the world 
in a sling, and who had despised the poor, timid, shivéring 
Christians aLout them, came forth to consider the work of these 
‘new men’, and even to acknowledge its wonderful power. 
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It is a trite remark that ‘history repeats itself’. In the last 
century, when infidelity itself was rife and rampant both in the 
Church and out of the Church of England, some of the clergy 
poured forth volumes on ‘the evidences of Christianity’. But 
‘the evidences’, however good in their time and place, did not 
meet, or correct, the growing infidelity of the age. John Wesley, 
and his band of devoted followers, gave the first effectual check 
to the progress of infidelity in the last century; and they did 
this, not by proving Christianity, but by preaching Christ. Not 
by logic, but by ‘the demonstration of the Spirit’, they shook 
the gates of hell, and built up a kingdom of Christ upon earth. 
The thousands and the tens of thousands of infidels, whom they 
delivered from the lowest depths of infamy and vice, degradation 
and misery, became the willing witnesses, and the shining monu- 
ments, of the power of the Gospel to save the lost. The cold- 
blooded atheism of Hume, and the polished scepticism of Chester- 
field, ceased to occupy the minds of men, when the unlettered 
followers of Wesley showed them ‘religion in earnest’. It was 
curious — nay, it was wonderful—to see even Hume and 
Chesterfield themselves hanging, with rapture, on the divinely 
inspired lips, and the burning words, of George Whitefield. He 
was the Moody of the last century —with even more than 
Moody’s Calvinism ; and when he burst on the astonished gaze of 
a poor dying world of persifleurs and triflers, he gave them, just 
as Moody has since done, something else to think about than the 
poor paltry pomps and vanities of time. Hence, infidelity did 
then, as it does now, either hide its diminished head, or else come 
forth to peep at the new wonder. 

We do not pretend, however, to compare the movement under 
Moody and Sankey to that under Wesley and his followers; 
except in regard to the one great point above specified. Both 
movements put a stop, at least for a time, to the blatant infidelity 
of their respective centuries. But neither, it seems, could stop, 
or prevent, the nibbling criticisms of small minds. We have 
not seen one criticism from any source whatever, (and we have 
seen a great many,) against the movement under Moody and 
Sankey, which was not urged against that under Wesley and 
Whitefield. We have even heard learned editors, who measure 
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everything in heaven and earth by Watson’s Institutes, complain 
that some of Mr. Moody’s theological tenets are not exactly the 
thing. Butdid not Wesley and Whitefield themselves, and much 
more their followers, quarrel about their theological dogmas, for 
a time, and well-nigh swamp the great work of saving souls in 
worse than fruitless controversies? In worse than fruitless con- 
troversies, we mean, infinitely worse, while engaged in a great 
war against the gates of hell and the powers of darkness. More 
melancholy still, learned editors, sitting in their easy chairs, and 
roasting their shins over comfortable fires, have favored their 
readers with criticisms on Mr. Moody’s language and grammar! 
O ye brethren of the quill, and Methodist editors, have ye so 
soon forgotten how these very things were ridiculed in the 
unlettered lay preachers of John Wesley? Or have ye forgotten 
that Christ himself chose, not the wits, nor the poets, nor the 
philosophers of antiquity, but the unlettered fishermen of Galilee, 
to be the standard-bearers of his soul-saving cross to a dying 
world? We beseech you, in Christ’s stead, to consider, that the 
question is not one of syntax, but of the salvation of immortal 
souls. Let us leave all such criticisms, therefore, to the school 
girl, who, the other day, capped the climax of this species of 
literary wisdom, by this memorable saying: ‘Mr. Moody’s 
grammar is awful bad’. 

But here the parallel seems to terminate. Trite as the remark 
is, that ‘history repeats itself’, it is not more true, though far 
less trite, than the fact, that history never repeats itself without 
variations. In the case before us, the variations are immense; 
but it does not fall within the scope or design of this paper to 
notice them, much less to illustrate their great significance. 

2. Mr. Moody is, in the second place, careful to keep out of 
his work a sectarian spirit; which is, we believe, one of the very 
greatest of all the obstacles to the presence and blessing of God 
on our efforts for the conversion of the world. How often, 
when the Israelites were divided into hostile camps, or refused 
to unite in the one great cause of God, did He deliver them into 
the hands of their enemies, or else bring defeat upon their arms! 
How often, on the other hand, when they were all united as one 
man, did He crown their arms with victory, and cover their 
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standards with glory! and this, too, whether there were few, or 
many, in the field of battle! So, in like manner, Mr. Moody 
seems to have secured the blessing of Almighty God, by uniting 
in his great work, all the evangelical denominations of religion. 
‘Messrs. Moody and Sankey’s principle’, says the narrative 
before us, ‘for Gospel work is the recognition of the divine 
unity of the one body of Christ; and accordingly wherever they 
go they say, in effect, A truce to all sectarianism, that the Lord 
alone may be exalted: let all denominations for the time being 
be obliterated and forgotten, and let us bring our united Christian 
effort to bear upon the one great work of saving perishing souls. 
It is a charming sight to look back over the past eight weeks 
and think of the men who, it appeared, were for all time to 
come in religious antagonism because of their controversial 
differences on the Union question, sitting side by side on the 
same platform lovingly coéperating with those American brethren 
and with one another, for the conversion of souls. All old things 
seemed to have passed away, and all things had hecome new, 
and all rejoiced together in the blessing which has been so richly 
vouchsafed by the God of all grace’. 

Now, does not this fact speak volumes to every truly Christian 
heart? Does it not point, as with the finger of unerring prophecy, 
to the glorious dawn of a new era, in which the sacramental host 
of God’s elect shall go forth, as one man, conquering and to con- 
quer, until all the kingdoms of this world shall become the 
Kingdom of Christ? 

There are two other obstacles, which Mr. Moody has, in his 
wisdom, been careful to keep out of the way of ‘the free action 
of the Spirit’. No one will object, we hope, that, although we 
are Methodists, we have so warmly sympathized with the labors, 
and rejoiced in the success, of the great Presbyterian lay preacher 
of the nineteenth century. But if so, all we have to say is, that 
while we oppose, as firmly as any man that ever lived, the 
distinctive peculiarities of the Calvinistic system, we have nothing 
to say against the persons, or the characters, of those by whom 
these peculiarities are maintained. Many of them have, it is 
true, abused us on account of our supposed heresies in doctrine; 
and, if they so please, they may continue to abuse us to the end of 
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time. We are not candidates for their favor. We have neither 
solicited their affection, nor deprecated their wrath. The question 
is, not what they think of us, but what we ought to think of them, 
Their abuse, if not well-founded, can hurt no one but themselves ; 
and, if well-founded, it is just. In either case, it is nothing, and 
less than nothing, when compared with the decision of the awful 
Tribunal before which we must all so soon appear. In the 
meantime, it is abundantly certain, that they have found it much 
easier to denounce our views than to refute them; and that until 
they do examine our works, they can never know whether they 
abuse us, or merely a figment of their own brains. We are sure 
that, however they may abuse us, we shall never cease to love 
every good man among them ; though we cannot possibly approve 
their ‘horrible decree’ of predestination. 

But what has all this to do with the salvation of souls? Even 
if Mr. Moody was as much of a Calvinist as George Whitefield 
himself, why should we not rejoice in the result of his labors? 
‘There is joy in heaven over one sinner that repenteth’. And 
this heavenly joy depends, we do most gladly believe, not on the 
theological tenets of the person under whose ministrations an 
immortal soul has been converted and saved. Whether it be 
under the preaching of a Methodist or a Presbyterian, an Epis- 
copalian or a Baptist, is not the hely joy of heaven all the same? 
If so, and so we believe it is, then we shall rejoice with the 
angels of God over every sinner that repenteth; no matter through 
what Church militant upon earth he may pass on his way to the 
Church triumphant in heaven. There are no Methodists, no 
Presbyterians, no Episcopalians, and no Baptists there ; for there 
all are one in Christ. Let it no longer be said, then, See how these 
sectarians hate one another; but this, and this only, ‘See how 
these Christians love one another ’. 

One of the most remarkable features in the character of Mr. 
Moody is, as it seems to us, his good common sense. This is the 
more remarkable, because it is found in union with such burning 
and overpowering zeal. If this consuming zeal had been kindled, 
not by ‘a live coal from off the altar’, but by the wild fires of 
fanaticism, his common sense must have perished in the flames. 
But, as it is, his good common sense seems to have been quick- 
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ened, and improved, by his fiery zeal and enthusiasm. Is not 
this, we ask, a certain mark or sign that his zeal has been kindled 
by light from above, not by fire from below? that his mission is 
from God, not from man ? 

He has given many proofs, it seems to us, of this very un- 
common quality of common sense, by his extemporized answers 
to inquiries taken at random from ‘The Question Drawer’. 
Many of these answers are recorded in the narrative before us ; 
which the reader may consult at his leisure. As we must hasten 
on, so we shall confine our attention to Mr. Moody’s rules for 
the management of ‘Prayer Meetings’. As this is a subject of 
such vast importance to the spiritual prosperity of our Churches, 
and as all the dictates of common sense are so frequently violated 
in the conducting of such meetings ; so we shall offer no apology 
for laying before our readers Mr. Moody’s seventeen rules for 
their management. They are as follow :— . 

First, They should get, he said, the people to sit close together, 
for if they were scattered, the meeting would be cold and dis- 
jointed, and they would not get people to speak. Second, They 
should see that the hall or room was well ventilated, heated, and 
lighted. When it got close, the people became languid, or went 
to sleep. Third, They should have good singing. He did not 
object to our psalms, or to the old hymns, always keeping them 
as their staple material of praise; but he thought they should 
not confine themselves to them, or to anything old, however good. 
The introduction of a new hymn sometimes gave new life to a 
meeting. They should always be adding to their collection. 
Fourth, When a meeting was special, the prayers and remarks 
ought to be special, bearing on the one subject. It spoiled such 
a meeting to have general prayers for the conversion of the Jews, 
for instance, and wandering all over the world. Let them pray 
for these objects, but not there and then. They should do as 
business men did — keep to the business in hand. An insurance 
company’s board would not discuss temperance and missions; 
and so when they had special sacred business they should keep 
to it. The business of next week —the week of prayer — was, 
he said, to pray for revival, for the working of the Holy Spirit. 
They ought to give all their energies to that special work. 
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Fifth, Let them have requests and thanksgivings brought before 
the meeting. This added greatly to its interest and value. For 
example, a father gave thanks for the answer to prayer in the 
conversion of his son. If he had got the blessing he thought the 
least he could do was to give thanks for it. And by doing so, 
he encouraged others to put in similar requests, expecting an 
answer. And why should not the son stand up and give his 
experience, and show how he was brought to Christ? The Scotch 
were terribly afraid of giving their experience. Why should 
they object? Experience was scriptural, the Bible being full of 
it. It might, no doubt, be carried too far; and there were some 
things in Methodism which he did not approve of; but they 
would be much the better of taking a lesson from the Methodists 
in some things. Sixth, Let the leader take no further part in 
the meeting than to give the key-note. Sometimes the Jeader 
engrossed the meeting and exhausted the subject, or at least the 
patience of his hearers, before any other voice had been heard. 
This was the way to empty a meeting. Seventh, They should 
give out the subject beforehand, that the people’s thoughts might 
be directed to it. This helped greatly to keep up the interest. 
Eighth, They ought not to scold the people who had come because 
others had kept away. Let the leader rather take the blame to 
himself for having failed to draw them, and try to make his 
meetings more attractive. If he only made the meetings attrac- 
tive, the people would find that they could not stay away. 
Ninth, If they felt discouraged they should not let the people see 
it, or they would be discouraged also. They ought not to make 
the meeting blue because they were blue. Tenth, They should 
give variety to the meetings. There should not be more than 
two prayers in succession, and the exercise should be varied by 
singing and reading. One of the buried talents of Scotland was 
the musical talent. They ought to sing for Christ, as well as 
work and speak for Him. Eleventh, Let them have no formal 
address beginning in some such way as this—‘I am going to 
address you ’, for such an announcement was enough to chill any 
meeting. Twelfth, The meetings should be short, and the people 
sent away hungry, but not weary, else they would not come back. 
In order to do this they must be short. Those who spoke were 
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interested, and would go on; but those who listened were less 
interested, and might have stood for an hour. They ought not 
to try their patience too far. Thirteenth, They should avoid dis- 
cussions, and put down discussion among the audience. If any 
one persisted, they should not correct him in public, but have 
their praise or prayer, and then go to him in private, and 
explain. Fourteenth, If a man were backward to speak at the 
meeting, they should call upon him, point out the duty and sim- 
plify it, getting him to break the ice by merely reading out a 
verse that had struck him, and thus lead him on. It was not 
great talent that was wanted, but grace in the heart. The 
colored man who had spoken the previous day had thrilled his 
very heart more than any one he had heard there. Fifteenth, 
They should throw the meeting open for one-half of the time. 
There was no freedom otherwise. He had been burdened with a 
message he believed to be from God, but had no chance to deliver 
it, because the meeting was not open. They had no right to 
take the work out of the hands of the Spirit in this way. Six- 
teenth, Let the meeting commence and close at the hour ap- 
pointed. To be unpunctual, either in opening or closing, was to 
break faith with the meeting. Seventeenth, They ought to see 
before going that they went in the Spirit, and pray that the 
Spirit might lead the meeting. 

We shall conclude this article with the principal part of one 
of Mr. Moody’s ‘ Lectures to Young Men’. We have selected 
this specimen of his eloquence for two reasons. First, as we 
read the words there seems to be nothing at all remarkable in 
them; and we wonder, as in the case of Whitefield’s printed 
sermons, how such words could have produced such a wonderful 
effect. Secondly, because the lecture was followed by one of 
the most remarkable effects of any lecture, or sermon, ever de- 
livered by Mr. Moody. In relation to this lecture, our narra- 
tive says :—‘ The intensity of feeling under the burning words of 
Mr. Moody, may be judged of from the effect being such that, at 
the close, there was a great burst of applause with hands and 
feet just commencing, when Mr. Moody checked it, by quietly 
lifting his hand and saying, “ We don’t want applause: and 
mind, it's Sunday!” 
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‘A young man’, continues our narrative, ‘in the name of the 
assembled young men, asked Mr. Moody, as he had now preached 
to the Christian young men, would he, say on Friday night, at 
8.30 P. M. preach to those young men who had not heard him, 
and they would fill the hall? 

‘Mr. Moody said nothing had given him so much pleasure as 
this request. His grief had been that at these meetings so few 
young men had come to hear him. “ Please stand up all who 
wish me to do this”. The whole of the large gathering stood 
up en masse. Mr. Moody was much affected. He said he never 
had seen a more delightful sight’. 

Let us now see the address, which, as delivered by Mr. Moody, 
made such a marvellous impression on his audience. It is as 
follows :— 

‘What men want in doing the Lord’s work is (1) Courage, (2) 
Enthusiasm, (3) Perseverance, (4) Sympathy. 

‘The man who is afraid, who holds down his head like a 
bulrush, is not the worker whom God will bless ; but God gives 
courage to him whom He means to use. I have been all along 
with young men, and a great portion of my work these fifteen 
years has been among them, and I find that they generally fail 
for want of courage. There is any quantity of young men in 
Edinburgh just now whose lives are a blank to them, and who 
have not discovered that God sends us to do work for Him. He 
can qualify them for that work. John Wesley said, “Give me 
thirty men of faith, and I shall storm the citadel of Satan and 
win it for Christ”; and he did it too. Talk of Alexander being 
a great conqueror, he was nothing compared with that little man, 
Saul of Tarsus. Once I had been fishing long, and caught noth- 
ing, and I almost got discouraged. My Sabbath services were 
barren one day, and I was greatly disheartened. My heart was 
down, and my head was down. Incamea brother. “ How does 
the work go on with you?” I asked of a fellow-worker. 
“Splendidly,” he said. “Great blessing on Sabbath.” I told 
him my state of mind. He said, “ Did you ever study the liie 
and character of Noah?” “ Yes; I know it by heart.” “ Well,” 
said he, “study it again.” And I did so, and I found in him 
wonderful courage. For one hundred and twenty years that the 
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ark was building, he labored to get men to believe in God’s 
righteousness. He did not get one, and I said, “ What have I 
to be discouraged about after that?” So I went down to the 
prayer-meeting, and a man behind me clasped me by the hand, 
and said, “ Pray for me, for I am in great trouble.” And I 
thought what would Noah have given for encouragement like 
that! And a man rose up, and told that a hundred young men 
had just come to Christ in a neighboring town. What would 
old Noah have said to that? One hundred and twenty years, 
and no fruit at all; and yet he had courage to go on preaching ! 
All at once the clouds were all gone from my mind. If you get 
discouraged, keep it to yourself ; don’t tell any one about it; for 
you will just discourage others if you do. Be strong and very 
courageous if you would do anything for God. 

‘2. Enthusiasm.— We need more enthusiasm. The more we 
have the better. I have a great admiration for Garibaldi, though 
I cannot, of course, approve of all his acts. When put in prison, 
he said, “ It were better that fifty Garibaldis should perish, than 
that Rome should not be free.” This was the cause getting above 
the man: that is what we want. We want to forget ourselves. 
There are one hundred thousand men waiting now to be brought 
to Christ, to be invited to come to Him, and shall we hang back? 
Let us have enthusiasm. This formalism that abounds at the 
present day, is the worst ism of all—it is worse than all the 
infidelity and scepticism of the land. I remember reading in 
some history of the ninth century of a young general who, with 
only five hundred men, came up against a king with twenty 
thousand. And the king sent to him to say that it was the 
height of folly to resist with his handful of men. The general 
called in one of his men, and said, “ Take that sword and drive 
it to your heart.” And the man took the weapon, and drove it 
to his heart, and fell dead. He said to another, “ Leap into 
yonder chasm,” and the man instantly obeyed. Then, turning 
to the messenger, he said, “Go back and tell your king that we 
have five hundred such men. We will die, but we will never 
surrender.” The messenger returned, and his tale struck terror 
into the hearts of the king’s soldiers, so that they fled like chaft 
before the wind. God says, “One shall chase a thousand, and 
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two put ten thousand to flight.” Let us have confidence in God. 


When men are in earnest they carry everything before them. 


The world don’t read the Bible, but they read you and me. 

*3. Perseverance-— The men who have been successful are 
not those who work by fits and starts, but three hundred and 
sixty-five days in the year. By the grace of God, these eighteen 
years I have been kept working for God. People complain how 
cold other people are, that is a sign that they are cold themselves, 
Keep your own heart warm, as if there were no other but you in 
the world. Keep working all the time at steady, constant work. 
For the last eleven years I have not let a day pass without saying 
something to somebody of Christ. Make it a rule that never a 
day pass without speaking for Christ. People won’t like it. If 
you are a living witness for Christ, it makes people mad against 
you. You will suffer persecution, and be spoken against, and 
yet they will send for such a man first when they are in trouble 
or on their death-bed. The man that is popular with the world 
is not a friend of Jesus. You cannot serve two masters. The 
world hates Christ, and if you are a friend of the world, you 
cannot be a friend of His. You may be sure that something is 
wrong with you when everybody is your friend. Every man 
here can win souls for Christ. 

‘The public houses in America are called “saloons”. There 
is a hall with a bar, and behind a dining-room, and above 
sleeping apartments, and in these saloons the young men congre- 
gate at night, and drink and gantble. There was a terribly 
wicked man who kept a saloon, whose children I was very 
anxious to come to my Sabbath-school. So one day I called on 
this man and said, “ Mr. Bell, I want you to let your children 
come to the Sabbath-school.” He was terribly angry, said he 
did not believe in the Bible, school, or anything else, and ordered 
me to leave the house. 

‘Soon after I went down again, and called on this man, and 
asked him to go to church, and again he was very angry. He 
said that he had not been at church for nineteen years, and would 
never go again, and he would rather see his boy a drunkard and 
his daughter a harlot than that they should attend the Sabbath- 
school. A second time I was forced to leave the house. 
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‘Two or three days after I called again, and he said, “ Well, I 
guess you are a pretty good-natured sort of man, wil different 
from the rest of Christians, or you would not come back,” so see- 
ing him in a good humor I asked him what he had to say against 
Christ, and if he had read His life: and he asked me what I 
had to say against Paine’s “Age of Reason,” and if I had read it. 
I said I had not read it: whereupon he said he would read the 
New Testament, if I would read the “Age of Reason,” to which 
I at once agreed, though he had the best bargain: and I did so. 
I did not like it much, and would not advise any person to read 
it. I asked Mr. Bell to come to church, but he said they were 
all hypocrites that went to church. This he would do, however : 
I might come to his house if I liked, and preach. “ Here, in 
this clean 2?” “Yes! but look here, you are not to do all the 
talking ;” he said that he and his Silene would have their say 

as well as me. I agreed that they might have the first forty-five 
minutes, and I the last fifteen of the hour, which he thought 
fair, and that was settled. The day came, and I went to keep 
my appointment, but I never in all my life met such a crowd as 
when on the day appointed I went to that saloon — such a collee- 
tion of infidels, deists, and reprobates of all kinds I never saw 
before. Their oaths and language were horrible. Some of them 
seemed as if they had come on leave of absence from the pit. I 
never was so near hell before. They began to talk in the most 
blasphemous way ; some thought one thing, some another ; some 
believed there was a God, others not; some thought dheid was 
such a man as Jesus Christ, others that there never was; some 
didn’t believe anything. They couldn’t agree, contradicted each 
other, and very nearly came to fighting with one another before 
their time had expired. 

‘IT had brought down a little boy, an orphan, with me, and 
when I saw and heard such blasphemy I thought I had done 
wrong to bring him there. When their time was up, I said that 
we Christians always began service with prayer toGod. “ Hold,” 
said they ; “two must be agreed first.” “ Well, here are two of 
us.” And so I prayed, and then the little boy did so, and I never 
heard a prayer like that in all my life. It seemed as if God was 
speaking through that little boy. With tears running down his 
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cheeks, he besought God, for Christ’s sake, to take pity on all 
these poor men, and that went to their very hearts. I heard 
sobs throughout the hall, and one infidel went out at this door, 
and another at that; and Mr. Bell came up to me and said, 
“You can have my children, Mr. Moody.” And the best friend 
that I have in Chicago to-day is that same Joshua Bell, and his 
son has come out for Christ and as a worker for Him. 

‘There was a family which for fourteen years I had tried to 
draw to Christ, but they would not.come, and I had almost 
given them up as hopeless. We have a custom on New Year’s 
Day in America of calling on our friends and acquaintances, and 
wishing them the compliments of the season. Last New Year’s 
Day I thought I should call on the old doctor, which I did, and 
I offered up just a short prayer. That week he and his wife 
came to Christ, and next week his son, and a few days after his 
daughter, and now the whole family are converted. 

‘“ This one thing I do,” said Paul. He had received thirty- 
nine stripes, and if he had other thirty-nine stripes to receive, 
“ This one thing I do”; forgetting the things that “ are behind, I 
press towards the mark.” A terrible man he was —this man 
of one thing and one aim, and determined to go on doing it. 
“To every man his work” (Mark xiii. 34). If blessing don’t 
come this week, it will come the next, only persevere. Be of 
good courage, Christ will strengthen your heart. 

‘4. Sympathy to touch the hearts of men is needed too. Some 
men have courage, perseverance, and zeal, but their hearts are as 
cold as an icicle. Christ might have been born in a palace had 
He chosen, but poor men would have said He had not come for 
them; but He was born in a manger, lower than their own 
rank of life. The minister who speaks to people as if he were 
separate from them, that tells them what they should do, this and 
that, will not carry them with him. To speak to men from a 
higher platform is not the way to do them good. It should be 
what we do. We poor sinners, and you. The milk of human 
kindness is a great element in bringing souls to Christ.’ 

Now in all this, as it appears on the printed page, there: is 
nothing like real eloquence. But the words, as they came burst- 
ing red-hot from the heart of Moody, must have gone right home, 
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like bullets, to the hearts of his hearers. No man can imitate 
Mr. Moody. ‘That is to say, no man who has not first acquired 
his soul of fire, and tongue of flame, which give such impetuous 
fury and vehemence to his winged words. But these are the 
gifts of Him, and of Him only, who poured out his Spirit on the 
day of Pentecost, and endued his timid followers with a courage, 
an enthusiasm, a perseverance, and a sympathy with dying souls, 
which, in spite of all the powers of darkness, shook the gates of 
hell, and built up the Kingdom of Christ upon earth. So, in 
like manner, it is a cowrage that takes no thought of danger, an 
enthusiasm that has no bounds, a perseverance that, like the 
wheels of a chariot, takes fire from the rapidity and constancy of 
its own motion, and, above all, a Christ-like sympathy with dying 
souls, which constitute the secret of Mr. Moody’s wonderful 
power. Though, like St. Paul, he has never been ordained ; 
yet, in our humble opinion, he is one of the very truest successors 
of the Apostles, who has appeared in this last age of the world. 
But, oh! how great, how imminent, how fearful his peril! May 
the Good Lord preserve him, lest, after having preached to 
others, he should, like Thomas Maxfield, be himself a castaway ! 





Art. IX.—Life of George Washington. By Washington Irving. 
New York: G. P. Putnam & Co. 1856. 


The breathless hurry of our modern life leaves little room for 
the quiet resting-spells which are alike essential to spiritual, 
intellectual, and physical development. The sensational style, so 
conspicuous in the literature and art of the present day, is a true 
exponent of the morbid life we lead; it is the legitimate and 
natural response to that love of excitement which is so marked 
a characteristic of our nineteenth-century civilization. 
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Tn all normal development, whether social or individual, again 
and again, come seasons of inaction, when the processes of life 
go on without any apparent results. These, nevertheless, are 
very often the most fruitful seasons of our lives; it is at such 
times that strength is garnered up for future effort; that the 
broad and unseen foundation of character is laid for the fair, 
upspringing structure of achievement. It would be better for 
us as a nation, far better for us as individuals, if we oftener 
turned from the outer rush and hurry of action, to the inner 
quiet of contemplation and self-development. In the engross- 
ment of our petty outward lives, we leave unread the great 
lessons that God has been teaching the world. The book of 
history is lying open before us; wisdom has been justifying her- 
self of her children, through all the ages, and truth has been 
vindicating her divine origin. Can we afford to leave the 
treasures of wisdom unexplored, which have crystallized into 
form in the records of the past? Dare we ignore the experience, 
the hard-won truth which has been handed down, as a precious 
heirloom to us, from those who being dead yet speak ? 

There is a lesson for us in every life that unfolds before our 
eyes, as well as in the record of every career, whether it be noble 
or ignoble, a failure or a.success, ‘Thousands of vital truths are 
presented to us in this way; the legitimate fruits of folly and 
sin, as well as of wisdom and virtue, are brought home to us 
with a power, by the teachings of history, which they could 
never have hoped to reach through mere dogmatism. Shall we 
forever turn aside, with a weak and childish distaste, from the 
lessons nowhere taught, by way of warning, so sternly and 
terribly, or by way of encouragement, so exquisitely and per- 
suasively, as in the record of human lives? 

It may be worth our while to review calmly, in the light of 
reason, of experience, and of history, those grand moral truths 
which underlie every noble life. It is only when we lay hold 
upon the motive power, which manifests itself in lofty deeds and 
heroic lives, that we can hope to appropriate the strength which 
such examples are every day silently offering to our race.’ The 
world has annexed the title ‘ great’ to many a name on the page 
of history: a long list of such names might easily be given, of 
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those whose claim to it would be undisputed. ft is a term with 
which every one is familiar, and yet what does it really mean? 
We are apt to feel that we quite understand it; but it is not, 
after all, so easy to define an expression, of application so wide 
and various, and so often indiscriminately used. It has been 
bestowed for divers and almost contradictory reasons, sometimes 
for no reason at all, upon rich and poor, high and low, wise men 
and fools, good men and bad —great men, and, if we may so say 
without paradox, upon very little men. 

Human nature is addicted to hero-worship; and, with strange 
infatuation and perversity, men have, in all ages, turned with 
disdain from their benefactors, or have pursued them to the 
death; while, of seemingly deliberate choice, they have knelt, 
with no feigned homage, at the feet of their tyrants and scourges. 
We have ‘ made us idols and have found them clay’, and still 
have worshipped on. More misshapen and distorted some of 
these have been than the repulsive images that people heathen 
temples ; but, glittering with gew-gaws, veiled with clouds of 
incense, or dimly outlined in the gloom of enshrining recesses, 
they have, in the imagination of their votaries, assumed the pro- 
portions of heroes. 

While it may be admitted that many, if not most, of those 
who have been called great, have presented some valid claim to 
the applause of their fellow-men, yet, the applause has seldom, 
or never, been in proportion to the merit. Brass has oftener 
passed current than gold. Greece allowed her greatest poet to 
wander in blindness and penury through her cities ; she saw, un- 
moved, her greatest orator an exile; she condemned her greatest 
warrior to cleanse the filth from her sewers; and with flimsy 
pretence she doomed to death her wisest philosopher and purest 
patriot. To what tribunal, amid the prejudices and conflicting 
judgments of men, shall we appeal as to what constitutes true 
greatness? By what touchstone distinguish the genuine from 
the counterfeit? 

It has been somewhere said that some men are born great ; 
some achieve greatness, and some have greatness thrust upon 

them. Without assuming that this is, or is intended to be, an 
exact or exhaustive classification, without stopping even to in- 
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quire its precise meaning or intention, it is sufficient to remark 
that there is no greatness worthy the name, no excellence worth 
the having, that is not, in a large measure, achieved. What sort 
of greatness is that which can be thrust upon a man? Cireum- 
stances may, without effort or expectation of his own, make him 
as rich as Croesus ; a despot’s nod may lift his favorite from the 
dust to power and place ; the drunken whim of a ruffian soldiery 
may, as Rome once saw, robe a clown in the imperial purple, 
and place on his brow the diadem, and in his nerveless grasp the 
sceptre, of the Cresars. Does that make him great? It is but 
the old story of the ass’s ears betraying the borrowed lion’s skin. 
No such creative virtue resides in the breath of populace or 
potentate, nor yet in the fortuitous concurrence of events, ‘A 
prince can mak a belted knight, a marquis, duke, and a’ that’, 
but a great man, no less than ‘an honest man’, is far ‘aboon his 
might’. , 

On the other hand, one may be born to the greatness, so-called, 
of wealth or of empire ; birth may make him heir of millions; it 
may entitle him to earth’s proudest throne, and yet, ‘though 
hundreds worship at his word’, he may be ‘but a coof for a’ 
that’, the scoff and byword of his most complaisant courtiers. 
One may count on his fingers all the heirs to such greatness who 
would probably have reached distinction of any sort in any other 
way. ‘Pigmies perched on Alps are pigmies still’. No, no, the 
chronicles of the kings are too full of the names of drivelling 
idiots, wired puppets, and brutal sensualists, for us to imagine, 
for a moment, that greatness is hereditary. It is not versed in 
books of heraldry ; it gives no heed to laws of primogeniture ; it 
needs not the trappings of royalty, nor the insignia of command. 
Rather, these are occasionally its encumbrances ; and, like Saul’s 
armor, are less effective to David than the five smooth stones from 
the brook. 

There is another gift of birth, whose claims to the title of 
greatness have a color of reason. We mean, of course, eminent 
talent, or that intangible, indefinable thing, if you will, called 
genius. It is a truism, that no two individuals are born alike. 
As there are great differences in the physical forms of men, and 
vast variety in features, as well as in the strength and vigor of 
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constitution given by nature; so, doubtless, perhaps in even 
greater degree, do men differ in the original characteristics of 
their mental and moral powers. There is a vast interval between 
asavage and an Aristotle: there is likewise a vast interval be- 
tween an infant, however gifted, and a Bacon. But would the 
grandest powers of genius in the infant ever have sufficed, alone, 
to make of him an Aristotle or a Bacon? Is not patient labor, 
untiring culture, at least as necessary? It is just here that we 
are apt to mistake. We look at the wonderful deeds and pro- 
ductions of great men, and they seem so far above ordinary 
human power, that we attribute it to something superhuman, 
and call it genius. We underrate the power of a constant purpose, 
and the strength gained by the daily mastery of little things. 
We do not believe that Milo lifts, with such ease, that enormous 
ox, simply because he has lifted the hourly increasing burden, 
every day since it was a calf; but we are prone to think he can 
perform such a prodigy because he is naturally a Hercules. 
Looking up from the vale in which we are content to dwell, we 
are amazed to see an adventurous fellow-mortal standing upon 
the beetling, and apparently inaccessible, crag of some Alp, and 
we immediately take it for granted that he must possess wings. 
Omne ignotum pro minifico. Because we did not see the long 
and toilsome ascent, the weary, flagging footsteps, the perilous 
wanderings and painful falls; because we did not hear the 
panting breath, nor follow in its laborious ascent the fainting, 
shivering frame, we quietly ignore the means by which the height 
was gained, and look only at the glorious accomplishment — the 
mountain underfoot, and heaven’s own light above and around. 

Was Sir Isaac Newton a genius? It has been said that if the 
wise and learned of all ages were to meet in conclave, he would, 
beyond a peradventure, be unanimously chosen as their president. 
The magnificent discoveries which have made his name glorious, 
both in mathematics and the physical sciences, have given him 
pre-eminently a claim to the title. Hear what this great man 
says of himself. ‘If I can perceive that I differ in any respect 
from other men, it is in the power of patient thought’. And this 
is a power which lies within the reach of all ordinary minds. It 
is the result of moral earnestness, the recognition and acceptance 
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of a solemn responsibility for intellectual gifts, which is resting or t 
upon all alike, irrespective of the amount of the gift. In truth, wha 
the difference between individuals, due to natural gifts, is small of t 
when compared with the vast differences between man and man, T 
which are due to the presence, or the lack, of their proper devel- joye 
opment. We may not be able to say what, in any one case of nea 
pre-eminence, should be ascribed to nature, and what to epit 
education ; but this we may say with undoubting assurance,— No dis} 
original endowment, without the development labor alone confers, Att 
ean reach excellence in any department of human exertion; bet’ 
while, on the other hand, there is scarcely an excellence attainable \ 
by man, which is beyond the reach of an ordinary capacity, with Ale 
such development. The five talents buried in the earth can two 
never increase, nay, they corrode and dwindle away; the one sue 
talent — wisely put to use with the exchangers, may — ay, often wil 
does, return the usury of a hundred-fold. The mute, inglorious anc 
Miltons, perchance, outvie in gifts, as they do in numbers, those yet 
world-famed for song. What conclusion do we reach? Simply wh 
this, that men are not born great, and that men cannot have cer 
greatness thrust upon them. That species of greatness alone will wh 
bear the crucial test, and alone deserves the name, which is rel 
wrought out upon the anvil of circumstance, with sturdy blows 
from the sledge-hammer of will. 

The motives which lie at the bottom and give shape to human 
action, are various and complex. Of those motives, aside from 
the light thrown upon them by our own consciousness, we can 
judge from actions alone; but they constitute a controlling 
element in dealing with the question of human greatness. Though 
with regard to them we see only through a glass darkly, yet we 
ean hardly err in joining in the general verdict, that the goal 
sought by every human heart is happiness. As to where that 
happiness is to be found, or in what it consists, as also in regard to 
the means best suited to gain it, the philosophers of the world 
have been but blind leaders of the blind. The mass have most 
commonly sought it in wealth; while others have sought it in 
power, which brings wealth in its train, or in fame, or in both. 
In the case of the latter, the means commonly employed have 
been the sword, the tongue, or the pen. A brief survey of one 
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or two of the most prominent of these may help us to understand 
what the world means by great, and lead us, from a perception 
of the errors in its standard, to find a true one. 

The world’s conquerors have wielded greater power, and en- 
joyed greater fame during life, than any of the other classes ; and 
nearly all men who have been distinguished specially by the 
epithet ‘Great’, have been of them, They have unquestionably 
displayed wonderful, and sometimes admirable, traits; but while 
Attilas have abounded, Washingtons have been few and far 
between. 

We can but be amazed at the supreme audacity with which 
Alexander the Great set out to conquer the world with less than 
two-score thousand men; and far more at the miracle of his 
success. With what iron nerve, untiring energy, unflinching 
will, he swept resistless over the icy mountains, foaming torrents, 
and burning deserts of Asia! How fierce the impetuosity, and 
yet how cool and clear the judgment and military skill, with 
which, he met and vanquished his myriad enemies! Great 
certainly he must have heen — great in his genius for war, 
whether native or acquired; great in the intrepidity, self- 
reliance and vigor of his spirit; great in undertaking and 
pushing to completion so stupendous a task. But he was the 
son of a warrior, the heir of a throne, the pupil of Aristotle. 
His army was composed of Greeks, with Greek equipments and 
Greek memories, trained to arms, and inured to victory. His 
enemies, it is true, were numerous, but they were poorly armed, 
enervated and undisciplined, and without a general. He pos- 
sessed every advantage of circumstance. The very boldness of 
his attempt and the rapidity of his movements startled and 
awed his enemies to submission, and lessened to a small fraction 
the real opposition he encountered. There is something noble in 
putting aside, as he did, the blandishments of inglorious ease ; 
something grand in preferring to this, hardship and exposure, 
toil and danger. But what was all this for? Worse than 
‘ocean into tempest wrought to waft a feather or to drown a fly’. 
It was primarily, if not solely, to gratify his own greed for 
dominion, to satiate his lust for glory, that he ‘waded through 
slaughter to that throne, and shut the gates of mercy on man- 
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kind’. That he might be great, that he might be famous, that 
his whim might be law to the world, he made ‘countless 
thousands mourn’. Our sickening hearts shudder aghast at the 
monstrous robbery, at the wholesale murder: and the hardened 
brutality which occasioned it revolts us more, than all the pomp 
and circumstance of his warlike deeds and prowess dazzle. And 
yet he is Alexander the Great ! 
Shall we vary the picture by changing the name of the con- 
queror? Self, more or less thinly veiled under varying dis- 
guises, or open and avowed —self, at any and every cost, has been 
the motto, we had almost said of them all. Take Julius Cesar, 
‘the foremost man of all the world’. With no external advant- 
age of birth above thousands of his fellows, with a body feeble 
and diseased through all his wonderful life, but superbly gifted 
in mind, and of an industry that never tired, in face of the com- 
bined opposition of some of the ablest men Rome ever saw, he 
seized and held the sceptre of state. If ever the qualities to 
make a great man met in one, they were combined in Cesar, 
With him, to consider was to decide, and to decide was to act; 
and so closely did they follow in order, as to seem coincident and 
instantaneous. An independence that sought no aid from others, 
a self-reliance that never for a moment faltered, a courage that 
blenched at no danger and counted no odds, but rose with the 
imminence and extent of the peril; a will despotic as fate, whose 
purpose, once fixed, knew no change, whose energy wrought his 
delicate and suffering frame into iron, and held the transcendent 
faculties of his spirit always on guard, were his prominent char- 
acteristics. It is not given to man, we commonly think, to reach 
decided pre-eminence in more than one direction. To be victor 
in a hundred fights, to overcome three millions of men, and 
seize the reins of universal dominion, would occupy the time, 
employ the energies, and satisfy the ambition of most men to the 
utmost. But this man, in addition to all this, penned, amidst 
the engrossing cares of a general and the distracting turmoil of 
a camp, a history that has come down to us as a model in the 
literature of the times which boast a Livy and a Tacitus. Nor 
is this all: in an age of orators he contested the palm of eloquence, 
and stands, if second, second only to Cicero. The grandest ruler 
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of the grandest state the world has ever seen, what is lacking 
in his claim to greatness? Magnanimous he was, free from the 
littlenesses of vanity, proof against the seductions of pleasure ; 
generous he was too, shedding blood only when there was 
plausible reason; of enlightened and far-sighted policy in the ad- 
ministration of government. But he brooked no rival, he de- 
stroyed what remained of the liberties of his country. His 
patriotism was but a secondary selfishness; for when he aggran- 
dized Rome, it was but to exalt Cesar. The littleness of his 
aim dwarfed the stature of his manhood. The dearth of noble 
motive withered the greenest laurels on his brow. He took the 
sword and perished with the sword. Professing love for his 
country, he destroyed her life; and it was meet that he should 
fall by the dagger of his friend. 

What avails it to recur to other devotees at the shrine of 
ambition —to Tamerlane and Attila, to the Corsican subaltern 
who rode at will over the thrones and altars of Europe? The 
mark of the beast is upon them all. The glitter of their deeds, 
the glamour of romance about their names, have dazzled us into 
blindness to their faults. 

What only can ennoble fight? A noble cause. Such causes 
have not seldom arisen, and spurs been won in many a gallant 
struggle for country and the right. Such a fight was Marathon, 
with its Miltiades; such a knight was Charles Martel, when he 
hurled back from France and Europe the Paynim hosts who were 
so near erecting the standard of Mohammed over the ruins of 
Christian civilization. Such was the scholar, warrior, statesman, 
patriot, Christian, Alfred of England, whose character as a man 
glorified his title as a king; whose heroism, devotion and wis- 
dom, in the long, hopeless struggle against hordes of Northmen, 
has illustrated the annals of England for a thousand years. It 
is an honor to England that he alone of all her monarchs, and 
some of them too who were really great, is called the Great. Of 
him at least, as truly as of the Dutch hero, William of Orange, it 
might have been said, ‘He needed neither hope to make him 
dare, nor success to make him persevere’. 

Of these moral heroes, and foremost of these, was Washington. 
If ambition or self-interest was mingled with the more elevated 
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motives in his breast, the lower motive was always tempered and 
subordinate, the higher predominant and controlling. ‘Though 
born for the universe’, Washington, as an American and a 
Southerner, was emphatically ours. His ‘fame has gone out to 
the ends of the earth’, but here it began, It was built upon a 
character formed amid Virginia scenes and customs, nourished 
by Virginia ideas and sentiments, brought up at the feet of a 
Virginia matron. He was emphatically a Southern man. For 
us, if for any, those matchless virtues were displayed ; to us, if 
to any, his fame is a precious legacy, his glory an inspiration ; 
on us, if on any, must fall shame and confusion of face, if we 
prove recreant to the trust, if we neglect and despise the lessons 
taught by his life. 

If we could but delineate in lines of living light the sur- 
passing majesty of that life; if we could lift ourselves to a clear- 
sighted contemplation of those virtues; if we could once catch a 
full view of that singularly harmonious character, we might 
hope to gain a measure of his spirit, and grow to what we 
admire. The simple story of his life is perhaps his noblest 
eulogy. That story, on which there is no blot of falseness or 
meanness from end to end, is stereotyped upon our memories. 
Who shall estimate the work which the record of such a life has 
accomplished, in forming the ideal of manliness long before the 
time of manhood has come? The picture of the troublous times 
of a century ago, of the surging tempest of contending factions, 
of the rival animosities in political contests, even more than the 
stress and strain of more warlike times, has come down to us, 
showing him grander for the littleness that was around him, and 
purer for the corruption. He stands always — 

‘As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 


Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its head’. 


Historians have embalmed his deeds, orators of every tongue 
have proclaimed them, philosophers of every sect have pored 
over them. His praises poetry has sung, and music wafted in 
her most melodious accents. Painters have portrayed upon 
canvass the lineaments of his countenance, and sculptors given us 
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his very form and presence. But better than all this, we have a 
picture of his life, which more than justifies the homage of the 
world. It is not that Washington was a clear-sighted general, a 
wise ruler, a successful man, which makes him great; he might 
have been these, and more than these, and still remained a small 
man. It is the stainless integrity of his life, his absolute 
political purity, his high and lofty patriotism, his unflinching 
self-sacrifice —in truth, it is his self-conquest which has con- 
quered the homage of the world. Washington received the seal 
upon his work of success, the outward sign which is patent to 
the most ignorant and vulgar. He was the leader of a successful 
revolt, the founder of a mighty nation. Would the world so 
generally have accepted him, if he had been just what he was 
and failed? It is only transcendent greatness which can build 
personal fame upon the foundation of disaster and defeat. 

It has been left to another of Virginia’s noble sons to do even 
this. One, a kindred spirit to our Washington, sprung from the 
same soil, a son of the same grand old State, has caught the 
mantle of this Elijah, has walked before us in all the radiance of 
his knightliest manhood, has stood without giddiness upon a like 
eminence of admiring reverence, has passed through the seven- 
fold heated furnace of adversity and affliction without the smell 
of fire upon his garments, and now rests calmly under Virginian 
earth. It may be said of him what Milton says of Abdiel — 


‘Faithful found 
Among the faithless, faithful only he; 
Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
Nor numbers, nor example, with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind’. 


When those honored ashes were laid away at Mount Vernon, at 
the close of the last century, a nation with bitter grief cried out, 
The king of men is dead! when comes such another? The 
years had scarcely rolled by in the cycle of human life, the three- 
score-and-ten were scarcely completed, when that same nation, 
rent and torn with civil war; divided so widely in sentiment ; 
united in naught else, yet in harmonious sympathy bends over a 
grave at Lexington, exclaiming with one voice — Lee, lie thou 
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there! ‘This earth, that bears thee dead, bears not alive so true 
a gentleman !’ 

It is a relief to turn from the bloody lessons of the sword, 
however justified and noble its use, to the contests of mind with 
mind, by tongue and pen. ‘ Peace hath her victories, no less re- 
nowned than war’, though they be not accompanied with the 
blare of trumpets, the roll of drums, and the thunder of guns; 
though they be not reddened with life-blood, nor made dismal 
with the groans of human agony and death. In the field of 
letters, the lists are open to all; here one may rise without pull- 
ing another down; the success of one implies not the failure of 
another. And just here we may profitably remember, that in 
every effort we put forth in the acquisition of knowledge, in the 
search after truth, in the discipline of our minds, we are speeding 
these victories of peace, pushing forward the triumphs of mind, 
elevating ourselves in the scale of being, exalting, mind over 
matter, strengthening the pinions and extending the sweep of those 
faculties ‘wing’d by heaven to fly at the infinite and reach it 
there’. From this standpoint, what unwonted interest gathers 
about the incidents of everyday life! Seen through this medium, 
how do the sober, neutral tints of our habitual drudgery flash 
into the prismatic splendors of knightly adventure! Little by 
little are great results reached, step by step do we advance in 
the march of mind. How slow we are to appreciate the great- 
ness of little things! Late in life we come to estimate by results, 
rather than by appearances. In this advance, our very obstacles 
are advantageous ; for wanting them, the efforts, without which 
there is no excellence, would not be put forth: the weight of the 
atmosphere, which impedes its ascent, is the very condition that 
makes the upward motion of the balloon possible. 

Thus is every faithful worker in the world of mind treading, 
though it may be with unequal pace, in the steps of those 
monarchs of mind whose rule did not end with their lives. It 
is patient, persevering, if we choose to call it so, plodding 
thought ; it is a capacity for sustained and long-continued labor, 
which is attained only by training, that has placed within the 
grasp of any man the power to sway the fate of nations, that has 
furnished him with the posi sto wished for by Archimedes, The 
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power of patient thought is the Aladdin’s lamp, the ‘open 
sesame’, called genius. This is the power which, unaided, has 
vindicated the title of our race to dominion over the earth ; 
unless we may denominate as aids the indifference and neglect, 
the scorn and contumely, the opposition, chains and imprison- 
ment, which by some incomprehensible alchemy have been trans- 
formed into active assistance. Nothing else has pushed forward 
the triumphs of civilization to the present hour; nothing else is 
to bear them on till time shall be no more. 

Glance for a moment at a few of these triumphs of mind. 
Begin with the alphabet ; for from this dates the learning of a 
world, as well as that of an infant. What an illustration of the 
greatness of small things! How wonderful, that by the inven- 
tion of some score of insignificant, arbitrary characters, we have 
been made the ‘heirs of all the ages’, that we have come into 
possession of the treasures of their wisdom, the visions and the 
music of their poetry, the inspiration and the warning of their 
example! How passing strange, that while we cannot now point 
to the spots where stood their most stupendous edifices — edifices 
which mocked with their magnificence our proudest structures ; 
nay, more, while we are indebted to this very invention for the 
knowledge that these architectural wonders ever existed,—the song 
of Homer has been sent sounding down through the ages, every 
syllable ringing out as sweet melody to our ears, as it ever did to 
the ancient Greeks themselves. The iron has mouldered, the 
granite has crumbled into dust, while the spiritual and imma- 
terial has asserted its immortality. We know not to what 
Cadmus our thanks are due for this wonderful and fruitful 
invention, but we do know that it is the production of thought. 
Centuries later, look at the invention of Laurentius and Gut- 
tenberg. Infinitely more valuable than would have been the 
discovery of the long-sought-for philosopher’s stone, with its magic 
power to transmute all things into gold, is the printing-press, by 
which books have been multiplied almost indefinitely. 

See the mighty spirit which the genius, nay, rather the patient 
thought, of Watt has evoked from the tea-kettle. Condemned 
to the labor of a galley-slave, the mighty power is imprisoned 
and compelled to do the bidding of thought. Look again !— but 
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here our eyes are useless; we cannot see the viewless messenger, 
only less ethereal than his master, as with a speed which laughs 
- at the courses of the wind, he rushes along his hidden pathway, 
bearing our very whispers to the antipodes. Think of this same 
messenger, glancing with fitful gleam athwart the gloom of the 
storm-cloud ; shouting with the roar of a thousand demons in 
his sports amid the elements; and then, before the mutterings of 
his wrath have reached the devoted objects of his vengeance, 
rending and scorching and shattering with the very blast of 
Omnipotence — think of him tamed into the servile copyist of 
examples, like any dunce of a school-boy. Thought chained 
him, and to thought he is obedient. Take another. Let him 
speak for himself — 
‘From the quickened womb of the primal gloom, 
The sun rolled black end bare, 
Till I wove him a vest for his Ethiop breast, 
Of the threads of my golden hair; 
And when the broad tent of the firmament 
Arose on its airy spars, 


I pencilled the hue of its matchless blue, 
And spangled it round with stars. 


‘When the waves that burst o’er a world accurst, 
Their work of wrath had sped, 
And the Ark’s lone few, tired and true, 
Came forth amid the dead; 
With the wondrous gleams of my bridal beams 
I bade their sorrows cease, 
As I wrote on the roll of the storm’s dark scroll, 
God’s covenant of peace.’ 
Do you recognize him? Though of a speed and endurance 
unequalled even by his predecessor, his velocity is computed to 
a fraction; he is overtaken in mid-flight, with the scalpel of a 
prism he is dissected, with the power of a lens his members are 
put together whole as before; and thus he is taught to reproduce 
the lineaments of his conqueror. Thought was his captor, thought 
his unfeeling anatomist, by thought are his tasks assigned. 
Nature herself, the mysterious mother of this wonderful 
progeny, put to the rack of crucible and microscope, and telescope 
and spectroscope, her own children turned as weapons in matri- 
cidal conflict against herself, has been forced to yield her most 
treasured secrets. Overleaping the barriers of infinite space, 
unfettered by the all-restraining forces of gravity, thought has 
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mounted to the heavens as they bend in starry grandeur above 
the smoke and stir of this dim spot which men call earth, and 
has measured and weighed, in balances of her own construction, 
the ponderous planets as they roll about the sun. Every note 
has been caught and recorded, of that wonderful harmony of the 
spheres which began when ‘the morning stars sang together, and 
all the sons of God shouted for joy’, and which shall never end 
till time shall be no more. 

Grand and glorious as are these and the like victories of peace, 
the conquests of mind, we have but commenced the enumeration. 
By whom, and how, have these wonderful conquests been wrought? 
By men of like passions as we are ; by the workers in our human 
hive, who have ‘scorned delights and lived laborious days’; 
men, who while their companions slept, were toiling upward in 
the night; by philosophers, put to the torture, as was Galileo, 
for announcing the discovery of truths we now hold to be self- 
evident ; by poets, who ‘learned in suffering what they taught in 
song’, who, ‘through long days of sorrow, and nights devoid of 
ease, heard yet in their souls the music of wonderful melodies’. 
Few, few, indeed, of these have enjoyed the advantages so open 
now to us. Cradled in poverty, familiar with rags, begging for 
bread, fighting daily with famine for very existence ; worn with 
disease, the victims of ignorant bigotry and oppression, targets 
for all the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, they have yet 
taught us ‘ how sublime a thing it is to suffer and be strong’. 

Is there any need of examples to prove the height to which 
genius, coupled with earnestness, has attained? Written high and 
clearly upon this scroll of ‘ names that were not born to die’, are 
many to which it is no mockery to affix the title ‘ great’; before 
the lustre of whose deeds, the glare of the mere warrior’s fame 
is as the meteor’s light to the radiance of the sun. Our purpose, 
in recalling these achievements of mind, has been, not to dazzle 
with the glitter of their renown, however fairly won, but as an 
inducement to the consideration of the power by which they were 
wrought. It is not mere intellectual gifts which have enriched 
the world ; it is intellect united to steady earnestness of purpose 
and high moral rectitude. Intellect alone, uncoupled with an 
arnest purpose, with moral rectitude, with the capacity for 
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patient thought, is often valueless, and oftener still a fearful 
power for evil. The very incarnation of evil to our minds, 
Satan himself, is an instance of what intelligence without a 
guiding moral virtue may become. At the very root of 
modern infidelity lies the specious belief that intellect, culture, 
civilization, are to be the regenerators of the world. While the 
Divine teaching both in revelation and in history is invariably 
this, that the only power for the regeneration of the-world is the 
power of personal virtue; and the only foundation for personal 
virtue is a return, through the way provided by Infinite Love, 
to our lost sonship. 

There is nothing great in the world but man; there is nothing 
great in man but character. By character, we mean, of course, 
not what is frequently, in an accommodated sense, understood, 
namely, the estimation in which a man is held by others, which, 
properly speaking, is reputation; but the quality of the man 
himself. Character is a reality, one and indivisible; reputation 
is a representation of that reality, distorted by deficiency of light 
or of vision, and differing with each observer. Character is what 
the man is; reputation, what others think he is. The two never 
coincide, though they may approach quite closely. Greatness, 
then, is intrinsic; it is entirely independent of all external cir- 
cumstances; it is inherent, and dwells in the man_ himself. 
‘Honor and shame from no condition rise, act well thy part — 
there all the honor lies’. Of this greatness, man is himself the 
architect. Conspicuous position, influence, power, are but external 
accidents, but the garments that worth sometimes wears ; it is, 
however, just as well without them, clad in the ‘hodden gray’ 
of humble obscurity. Eliminating all these, and correcting so 
far the world’s standard, we would read it somewhat thus: 
Great powers, consistently and persistently devoted to worthy 
ends, alone constitute a great man. Measured by this standard, 
how many would be stricken from the roll of the great! not 
more, we may venture to believe, than would be added of whom 
the world never heard. 

Notoriety is an essential element in the world’s estimate. Is 
it essential to real greatness? No more than is the thunderous 
roar of its wheels to the rush of the locomotive; no more than 
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is the uttered word to the silent thought. Is not the diamond 
as truly a diamond while yet hidden in the mines of Golconda, 
as when coruscating in the crown of a prince? Was not Stone- 
wall Jackson the same great man when, in the obscurity of the 
Virginia Military Institute, he was fulfilling the monotonous 
duties of an unpretending instructor of youth, as when ‘his 
sword went flashing through the battle’, or when he led his 
tattered and bare-foot, but ever-conquering, legions in irresistible 
onset at Chancellorsville, and died in the arms of victory? 
Fame is of doubtful influence upon character; pampering, like 
flattery, the foibles and weaknesses of men. Its feverish incite- 
ment to effort acts rather as stimulant than as nutriment; and in 
displacing the nobler motives, it operates as a direct injury. It 
depends more upon circumstance than character, and is no 
criterion of the real worth of its favorites. When deserved, it 
simply brings to light what existed before. ‘Brave men lived 
before Agamemnon’; they simply found no Homer. Many a 
human benefactor, many a lofty intellect and Leonidas heart, 
have gone down to the grave ‘ unwept, unhonored, and unsung’, 
Their ears were never greeted, the unalloyed purity of their 
sterling worth was never tarnished, by the noxious breath, the 
corroding atmosphere, of popular applause. In the full sense of 
the term greatness, it may be truly said, ‘the world knows 
nothing of its greatest men’. It may well be that, as in the 
physical, so in the mental and moral world, the mightiest agents 
act, the most wonderful results are wrought out, in silence and 
in secrecy. It may be that in many a churchyard are laid hands 
that have, though unseen, ‘the rod of empire swayed’; brains in 
which originated ideas that pervade, if they do not control, the 
civilization of this nineteenth century. 

Again, the world, like one of its prime favorites, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, acknowledges no criterion but success ; and success, 
too, as the world understands it, that is, the attainment of the 
external object of endeavor. Then was Lee not great; for the 
cause upon which he staked his fortunes, the cause so near his 
heart, which he sustained so grandly, went down in blood. As 
if in very satire of its own hollow maxim, the world renders an 
extorted homage to-day, to the stern fortitude which bowed to 
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fate at Appomattox, and the serene resignation of his last days, 
which it refused to him when in the full career of victory, 
Success, on the other hand, in the attainment of the prizes of 
ambition, wealth, power, fame, and what not, has, in every 
instance, proven a cheat ; apples of Sodom are they all, that turn 
to ashes on the lips. They who have sought them, looked for 
happiness in these prizes; they have found disappointment, re- 
morse and despair. And the more complete the success, it 
may be truly said, the more utter has been the failure. If such 
be the controlling objects of a man’s efforts and ambition, no 
matter how deep he may wade in pleasure, or how high he may 
soar in fame, (as witness the confessions of all such), he will 
finally reach the conclusion of him who sounded all the depths 
and shoals of honor, who drank from jewelled goblets deep and 
prolonged and intoxicating draughts of sensual delight, who was, 
above all, gifted with inspired wisdom—Vanity of vanities, 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit. 

Recurring to our definition, great powers, consistently and 
persistently devoted to worthy ends, as constituting true greatness, 
we may say, ‘all the powers’ of the soul, instead of ‘ great powers’; 
for powers so devoted will become great; and it is not the 
amount of intellectual power with which a man is gifted by 
nature that measures his desert, but the use ne makes of that 
power. That a man should devote all his faculties to any pur- 
pose, it is evident he must have possession and full control of 
those facultics. Here, then, is the corner-stone of all true 
greatness: it is self-conquest, self-mastery. Without this, a man’s 
worst foes are those of his own bosom. In his complex nature, 
there is but one way to secure harmony between reason, passion, 
conscience, and will; it is, that the will control all the other 
faculties, in obedience to conscience. And what is this but 
asserting that we must give our higher nature its rightful 
dominion over the whole man; that we must bow in fealty to 
that authority, which, however deadened and stifled, with voice 
however still and small, never abdicates its throne, but speaks 
ever the words, ‘Greater is he that ruleth his own spirit, than he 
that taketh a city’? No higher or more difficult enterprise ever 
engaged the energies or baffled the will of man; yet here, if but 
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he will, success is certain. This accomplished, there is no object 
: worthy of a man’s pursuit but the discharge of duty. The 
fulfilment of duty, the sublimest word, Gen. Lee once said —and 
his life was proof of his conviction of its truth —‘ the sublimest 
| word in our language’,—the ‘mens sibi conscia recti’ of the 
3 heathen poet—the ‘ peace which is above all earthly dignities’ of 
our myriad-minded Shakspeare —‘ the peace ‘vhich passeth under- 
; standing’ of Holy Writ—comes alone from this. Happiness, like 
our shadow, if we pursue it, flees before us with equal pace ; but 
) follows, if we turn our faces toward this sun of duty. Here is a 
| paradox ; but nothing is truer: we are happiest when we trample 
happiness under our feet. In the words of the Divine Master, 
| ‘He that findeth his life shall lose it; and he that loseth his life 
for my sake, shall find it’. 

The sacrifice of self, in the discharge of duty, is the grandest 
act of which the human will is capable. It has been the inspi- 
ration of all those deeds, the mention of which thrills the inmost 
fibres of our souls; the moving principle of all those characters, 
over the story of whose lives our eyes glisten, and our bosoms 
heave with irrepressible emotion. Indeed, what would our 
world be without it? It is the self-denial that finds its pleasure 
in the happiness of others, from which flow the small, sweet 
courtesies of life. Self-sacrifice is the essence of that love which 
is, at last, the sum-total of earthly happiness, from the cradle to 
the grave; which forms the sacred charm of home — self-sacrifice 
that finds its synonym in the sweet word, mother. No matter 
how small may be the act, if the impelling motive be duty and 
self-sacrifice ; if it is only the giving of a cup of cold water to 
some suffering little one for Christ’s sake, or the casting of two 
mites into the Temple treasury, it is a nobler deed than the most 
skilful battle-array ever planned and executed by Napoleon, 
and mightier in its power for good than his mightiest conquest. 





‘You look at the sky at evening, 
And out of the depths of blue, 
A little star, you cull it, 
Is glimmering faintly through. 
Little! He sees who made it, 
Who looks from his holy place, 
A great world circling grandly, 
The limitless regions of space’. 
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To sum up, in brief, true greatness is true manliness, and true 
manliness is godliness. Man, who was made in the image of 
God, can only become in the highest sense a man as he approxi- 
mates to the Divine prototype. In a word, greatness is goodness; 
and God alone is truly great, because He alone is absolutely good. 





Art. X.—NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


1.—MARANATHA: OR, THE LorD Cometu. By James H. Brookes. St. 
Louis: Edward Bredell. 

There is clearly a revival in our day of the doctrine of the 
Premillennial Advent of Christ. For forty years, or more, it 
has been steadily gaining strength. When, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, Dr. David Brown of Glasgow, the acknowledged 
champion of Post-Millennialism, put forth his work on the 
Second Advent, he made these remarkable admissions :— 

‘Premillennialists have done the Church a real service, by 
alling attention to the place which the second advent holds in 
the word of God, and the scheme of divine truth. . . . . When 
they dilate upon the prominence given to this doctrine in Serip- 
ture, and the practical uses which are made of it, they touch 
a chord in the heart of every simple lover: of his Lord, and 
carry conviction to all who tremble at His word. .... With 
them we affirm that the Redeemer’s second appearing is the very 
pole-star of the Church. That it is so held forth in the New 
Testament, is beyond dispute. Let any one do himself the 
justice to collect and arrange the evidence on the subject, and he 
will be surprised —if the study be new to him —at once at the 
copiousness, the variety, and the conclusiveness of it’. [Brown’s 
Second Advent, Amer, Edit., chap. ii.] 

Pages of quotations from the Scripture confirming this state- 
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ment are then given, and an elaborate argument refuting con- 
clusively the popular view, still held in this country, that ‘the 
death of any individual is, to all practical purposes, the coming 
of Christ to that individual’. 

He says also in another part of his work [p. 488]: ‘“ Behold, 
I come quickly, and my reward is with me”, is a sound. dear to 
all that love His name. They “love His appearing” because 
they love Himself. To put anything in the place of it is not 
good. Nor will it succeed ; for those who preach Him bringing 
His reward with Him, will prevail, as indeed they ought. Nor 
is it in regard to the personal appearing of the Saviour only that 
premillennialists will and ought to prevail against all who keep 
it out of sight. There is a range of truth connected with it, 
which necessarily sinks out of its Scriptural position and influ- 
ence, whenever the coming of Christ is put out of its due place. 
I refer to the Resurrection as a codrdinate object of the Church’s 
hope, and to all the truths which circle around it, in which there 
is a power to stir and to elevate, which nothing else, substituted 
for it, can ever possess. The resurrection-life of the Head, as 
now animating all His members, and at length quickening them 
from the tomb, to be forever with Him; these, and such like, 
are truths in the presentation of which premillennialists are cast 
in the mould of Scripture, from which it is as vain as it were 
undesirable to dislodge them’. 

Such admissions as these, it would seem, should lead all who 
desire to know the mind of the Lord in regard to these subjects, 
to revise their study of the word of God in view of the light thus 
thrown upon it. But the classification of Christians in regard to 
this subject once given by Dr. Robert J. Breckenridge, would 
not be inapt, perhaps, at this time. Dr. Breckenridge had at- 
tended a Synod where one of its ministers was on trial for heresy 
because he held premillennial views of the coming of Christ. 
When the Doctor, himself an ardent premillennialist, was asked 
how opinions stood in regard to the subject, he answered : ‘ There 
was a small party who believed Christ would come; another 
small party who believed He would not come; but an over- 
whelming majority did not care a fig whether He came or not’, 
Certainly, by many the whole subject is put aside as unprofitable, 
15 
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if not leading always to hurtful speculation, notwithstanding the 
large place it fills in the word of God. 

It seems, too, that premillennial views cannot be pooh-poohed 
down in the Presbyterian Church, staid and conservative as it is, 


even by the most dogmatic edict of a Theological Professor. A | 


writer in the Southern Presbyterian Review for Jan. 1872, at the 
conclusion of an article on the subject, thus reads all premillen- 
nialists out of the Presbyterian Church: ‘We would humbly 
submit, then, that the Presbyterian who desires to be a Pre- 
Adventist, is bound in candor to move for a revision of our 
standards on these points’. 

We shrewdly suspect that Dr. Brookes had this writer in his mind 
when he wrote :—‘ Recently a very long article from the pen of 
a distinguished Theological Professor appeared against the pre- 
millennial advent, and it did not contain a single text of Serip- 
ture. There could hardly be stronger presumptive proof of the 
doctrine he so bitterly assailed’ [pp. 19, 20]. Dr. Brookes 
conclusively answers the Professor by quoting what Principal 
Baillie wrote of the Westminster Confession and its authors: 
‘I marvel I can find nothing in it against the millenaries. I 
cannot think the author [Forbes] a millenary. I cannot dream 
why he should have omitted an error so famous in antiquity, 
and so troublesome among us; for the most of the chief divines 
here [Westminster], not only Independents, but others, such as 
Twisse [the Prolocutor, or Moderator], Marshall, Palmer, and 
many more, are express Chiliasts’. On which this is Dr. Brookes’ 
comment: ‘If, therefore, any who hold to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith are charged with unsoundness in doctrine, because 
they believe and teach the personal coming of the Lord to reign 
with the risen and raptured saints on (over) the earth a thousand 
years, and this as possible at any moment, they may be content 
to take their place with the Moderator and “most of the chief 
divines” who compiled that admirable statement and summary 
of Christian truth’. 

In view of such admissions on the part of post-millennialists ; 
the manifest, widely-spread revival of premillennial views dating 
from the writings of Bengel, Auberlen, and others; the fact 
that some of the most pious, gifted, and successful ministers of 
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our day have taught and are teaching premillennialism, as for 
instance Dean Alford, Horatius Bonar, Bishop McIlvaine, Spur- 
geon, and the author of ‘ Maranatha’, one of the ablest and most 
successful ministers of the Presbyterian Church in this country 
— in view of these facts, we commend it as wise in all who would 
know and do the Lord’s will, to revise the current theory of 
post-millennialism which has recently had such general preva- 
lence in Protestant Christendom, and to bring it to the test of 
the word of God. 

‘Maranatha’ is marked by the fervent piety and evangelical 
glow which characterize the other publications of Dr. Brookes 
named on the title-page, and pre-eminently among them his 
collection of ‘Gospel Hymns’. It does not profess to be an 
elaborate, but only a popular, presentation of the subject, such as 
a pastor busy with a very numerous charge could find time to 
put forth. But it is exceedingly readable, and may serve as an 
admirable introduction to the study of the subject, which we 
commend to all our readers, in the light of the following state- 
ment of another distinguished Presbyterian Theological Professor. 
Says Dr. Charles Hodge, in conclusion of his discussion of pre- 
millennialism, from which he dissents: ‘A1l this is said with diffi- 
dence and submission. The interpretation of unfulfilled prophecy, 
as experience teaches, is exceedingly precarious. There is every 
reason to believe that the predictions concerning the second 
advent of Christ, and the events which are to attend and follow 
it, will disappoint the expectations of commentators, as the expec- 
tations of the Jews were disappointed in the manner in which 
the prophecies concerning the first advent weré accomplished ’. 
[Syst. Theol., vol. iii. p. 844.] 

Certainly any view of the subject which interposes a period of 
a thousand years, or of any other length, between us and the 
coming of the Lord, ought to be instantly rejected by those who 
reverence His own word, ‘Ye know neither the day nor the 
hour wherein the Son of Man cometh’. ‘And what I say unto 
you, I say unto all, Watch’. 


2.—Ecce Drus-Homo: oR, THE WORK AND KINGDOM OF THE CHRIST OF 
ScriptuRE. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


This little book of 207 pages is written to show that Jesus 
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Christ is the God-Man, not merely man, nor merely God, but 
both united in one Divine Person. The argument is based on 
the ‘assumption that the books of the New Testament were 
written by those whose names they bear, and that these books 
record events that did actually occur ; in other words, these records 
are trustworthy, historie documents’. And it is claimed that as 
the knowledge we have of Christ is derived from these authors, 
we must either form our conceptions of Him from these writings, 
or else confess our utter ignorance of Him and His work. The 
facts of His life, and work, and kingdom, are, therefore, given 
in language largely embodying the very words of Scripture. 
The conclusion maintained is, that upon any other theory than 
that Jesus is the God-man, His life, work, and kingdom are 
perfectly inexplicable. 

The author says in the preface: ‘I write this book because I 
love Him who loved me and gave Himself for me; and I wish 
to make known to others the loveliness of Jesus’. The spirit of 
these words gives the character of devout reverence for the Lord 
to the whole book. 

The thirteen chapters which compose the book treat of-—1. The 
Parentage and Birth of Jesus; 11. The Mission and Baptism of 
John; m1. The Mission and Mediation of the God-Man; Iv. 
Jesus Christ as Teacher of Men; v. The Death of Christ; v1. 
The Resurrection of Jesus; vit. The King and His Kingdom; 
vin. The Structure of Christ’s Kingdom; rx. The Spirituality 
of Christ’s Kingdom ; x. The Unity of the Church; xr. Bap- 
tism, the Law of Membership ; x11. The Lord’s Supper, and the 
Law of Love; xu. The Second Coming of the Son of Man. 
The statements of truth throughout these chapters are unusually 
clear, sound, solid, and strong, from the orthodox Calvinistic 
point of view, but so pervaded by the spirit of love and devotion, 
that no orthodox Arminian will be shocked or repelled from 
heartily following the author, as he unfolds the Life, Work, and 
Kingdom of our Lord. 

In developing the relations of the Church to Christ, His char- 
acter as King is largely insisted on, and overwhelming refutation 
is given to the pretensions of Ritualism and the Papacy, as sub- 
versive of the kingly prerogatives of Jesus. It seems to us a 
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defect in the book that the author should not have resorted to 
another relationship, so much spoken of in Scripture, for refuta- 
tion of these errors, viz. that of the Church to Jesus as His 
bride. We do not now recall a ‘single passage of Scripture in 
which Jesus is spoken of as the King of the Church. One in the 
Revelations, where he is called in the common version ‘ King of 
saints’, is corrected by modern editors to read ‘ King of nations’. 
And we know His bride shall reign with Him, sitting with Him 
upon His throne. Does it not jar a little to speak of Him as the 
King of His bride? Not that He is not her king in fact, but 
that this relationship is merged into a nearer, tenderer one. 
When we find ourselves led to depart in our language from the 
words of Scripture to express our thoughts, we may well suspect 
that we have in our thoughts erred in some way from the mind 
of the Spirit. But even in tracing the conclusions that flow from 
the relationship of the Church to Christ as King, there seems to 
be a confusion of this relation with that of Jesus to the Jews as 
their King. And so in several instances ‘ King in Zion’ is used 
as expressive of Christ’s relation to the Christian Church. This 
is of a piece with that widely-current system of interpretation of 
the prophecies which ‘ spiritualizes’, as they call it, the prophecies 
in relation to the future of the Jewish people — really blots them 
out for the Jews, and appropriates them all, duly ‘ spiritualized ’, 
of course, to Christians. Thus the author does not hesitate to 
say (p. 144), “In Christ Jesus all distinctions, according to the 
flesh, are completely and forever abolished’. What, then, of that 
prophecy in the eleventh of Romans: ‘For if the casting away 
of them be the reconciling of the world, what shall the receiving 
of them be but life from the dead?’ and ‘For I would not, 
brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest ye 
should be wise in your own conceits; that blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. 
And so all Israel shall be saved; as it is written, There shall 
come out of Zion the Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness 
from Jacob’, &c. And these are but a sample of many. Again 
(p. 108), in using the language of Ephesians 1., he speaks of 
Christ as ‘Head over all things to the Church, and for the 
Church, which is His Kingdom’. Now the Scripture says, 
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‘which is His body’. Now if the Church be His kingdom, how 
will it reign with Him? There seems here to be evident con- 
fusion of thought. 

In Chapter x., on the Unity of the Church, the author feels, it 
is evident, the sad failure of Christendom, in its divided and dis- 
tracted state, and labors unsuccessfully, as we think, to persuade 
even himself that the divisions of Christendom are no very great 
evil after all. Uniformity, we are well aware, is not unity, as 
he strongly urges. And attempts at uniformity only touch the 
evil on its surface. But the author’s wish, we think, is father to 
the thought, when he seems to think he finds so much sub- 
stantial unity in the diversities of professing Christians. 

The author furnishes an illustration of what is mentioned on 
another page, the revival of premillennial views as to the second 
coming of the Lord. He distinctly presents, as the Scriptures 
do, the doctrine of the two resurrections: first, of the righteous 
dead, then of the wicked, separated by the interval of the 
thousand years. His views in the main, as to the second coming, 
may be gathered from the following passages from the last 
chapter in the book : 

‘At His first coming, when He came unto His own, they re- 
ceived Him not, for the Jewish Church was hopelessly apostate ; 
and He himself asks the thrilling question, “ Nevertheless, when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth ?” 

‘There are many who declare that the whole earth will be 
filled with the knowledge of the Lord at the coming of the Son 
of man; that then the Gospel will have been proclaimed to all 
the nations of the earth ; and that in a season of universal peace, 
righteousness, and love, Jesus will return to the earth; and _ that 
in reply to the Saviour’s question, the true answer is, Yea, Lord, 
the whole earth will be full of faith. 

‘There are three great eras in the history of the race, each 
marked by a peculiar form of religion, by a peculiar form of 
wickedness; and each one terminated by a signal display of 
Divine power. 

‘The first era extends from the Creation to the Deluge, a 
period of about sixteen hundred years; this era was marked by 
the outbreaking wickedness of men ; and during this era religion 
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w assumed the Family form: the Church and State both existed 
» in the bosom of the family, neither one of them being fully or- 
ganized or established among men. During this period family 
it religion did not bring men to God ; but on the contrary, at its 
- close, the whole race had utterly and hopelessly departed from 
e God ; and in the midst of the abounding iniquity of the antedi- 
ut luvian world, the Lord descended in vengeance, and terminated 
8 the era and closed the career of the race by the waters of the 
e Flood, that destroyed the whole family of man, save Noah and 
0 those with him in the Ark: as it was in the days of Noah, so 
» shall also the coming of the Son of man be. 
‘The second era extends from the Deluge to the time of the 
n first Advent, a period of about twenty-three hundred years. 
d Although the Patriarchal form of religion prevailed during the 


first part of this period, still the era was characterized by a 
national form of religion: the worship of God was in the Chosen 
Nation. The peculiar form of wickedness in this era was idolatry 
) —leaving the worship and service of the true God for idols. 
But a national form of religion proved no more efficacious in 
drawing men to God than had the family, and when God was 
> manifest in the flesh, all flesh was thoroughly corrupt. And the 
; old economy passed away when the vail of the temple was rent, 
L and the chosen nation were scattered to the four quarters of the 
earth when their temple was destroyed. Neither at the Flood, 
nor at His incarnation, did the Son of man find faith when He 
came to the earth: will He find it when He comes again ? 

‘The third era extends from the destruction of the temple 
until the second Advent. In this period the prevailing form of 
religion is the Church, as a visible, separate, spiritual institute 
) among men. The peculiar form of wickedness is neither violence 
nor idolatry, but apostasy — men departing from the truth, and 
holding the truth in unrighteousness; men of sin and sons of ° 
perdition sit now even in the temple of God, and in His name 
they work their vilest iniquity. The apostasy of Mohammed in 
the East still flourishes in wondrous vigor, and almost one-tenth 
of the human race bow their faces to Mecca, and cry, God is 
great, and Mohammed is His only prophet. The Harlot rides 
forth still upon her mystic beast, and one-fourth of the popula- 
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tion of the globe follow in her train; while the great mass of 
mankind lie in the cold and deadly embrace. of heathenism, and 
evil men wax worse and worse. When the Bridegroom comes, 
all the ten virgins are asleep, and only five have any oil in their 
lamps. 

‘This era is pre-eminently a religious age, in name at least. 
Religious rites, forms, ceremonies, words, rituals, establishments, 
abound ; even the most infamous men open the most infamous 
partisan and political meetings with prayer to God ; certainly the 
form of godliness is beautiful and robust, but alas! many who 
have the form deny the power thereof. The Divine Teacher 
does not give us any reason to suppose that this state of things 
will be better until He comes again; when He comes, He does 
not expect to find much real saving faith in the earth. 

‘When He returns, it will not be to find the Church and the 
world holy, and righteous, and ready to receive-Him ; but to find 
an apostate Church and a guilty and corrupt world. He will 
come in flaming fire to execute judgment, and that judgment 
niust first begin at the house of God. The harvest of the earth 
will then be ripe for the reaping, and the angels will separate the 
tares from the wheat, and bind the tares in bundles for the ever- 
lasting burning. ... . 

‘The order of the Resurrection is— Christ the first-fruits ; 
then they that are Christ’s at His coming. Only the righteous 
have part in the first Resurrection, which occurs at His Advent: 
the rest of the dead live not until the thousand years are ended. 
This is the Resurrection for which Paul hopes, when he says, 
If by any means I might attain unto the Resurrection from 
among the dead. This is the Resurrection of the just, of which 
Jesus speaks. This is the first Resurrection, spoken of in the 
Revelation. .... 

‘Of the day and the hour of the coming of the Son of man 
knoweth no man, no, not even the angels in heaven, but the 
Father only. That day is wisely and purposely kept hid from 
all created eyes; it will come suddenly and unexpectedly as a 


thief in the night. ... When the Lord Himself so plainly - 


teaches that the day is not, and cannot be known until it comes, 
it is very strange that men should undertake to determine defi- 
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nitely the day of His appearing and His Kingdom... . It is 
true that there are certain signs which precede the great and 
notable day of the Lord: and they who study most devoutly the 
prophetic signs will be able to form a more accurate judgment of 
the times and seasons than those who neglect the prophecies. . . . 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but His words shall never 
pass until all is fulfilled. He that testifieth these things saith, 
Surely I come quickly. Amen. Even so come, Lord Jesus’. 

We heartily commend the volume to our readers. They will 
find much to refresh and instruct ; and when compelled to differ 
from the author, may be stimulated by him to more earnest 
study of the Word of God, which is so much neglected, though 
it is expressly told us, and that too especially of prophecy, that it 
is given to us as a light that shineth in a dark place. 


3.—THE SENSUALISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY Con- 
SIDERED. By Robert L. Dabney, D.D., LL D., Professor of Divinity in 
the Union Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian Church of the 
South, Prince Edward, Va. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and 
Company. 


. We have just received this work, and have not, as yet, been 
able to give it such an examination as would justify us in the 
expression of an opinion as to its merits. The themes of which 
it treats are, indeed, old and familiar to us; but they are so 
transcendent in their importance, that more than a casual glance, 
(which is all we have yet bestowed upon them,) must precede 
any expression of our views with respect to the learning, the 
ability, and the wisdom with which they are handled by the 
distinguished author. We must, therefore, reserve this labor for 
some future number of our Review. 


4.—CoNFESSIONS OF A CONVERTED INFIDEL. By the Rev. John Bayley, 
of the Virginia Conference, and author of ‘Marriage as it is and as it 
should be’, ‘Pleasant Hours’, &c. Richmond, Va.: T. L. D. Walford. 
Nashville, Tenn: The Southern Methodist Publishing House. New 
York: Dodd and Meade. 
We gladly welcome this new edition of a work which has 
been already widely read and highly appreciated. Every line is 
instinct with piety, and a fervent desire to bring all mankind to 


the blessed knowledge of the truth as it is in Jesus. Those who 
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are acquainted with the life of self-denying toil led by its author, 
will read this volume with quickened interest, feeling that he 
here lays bare the painful experiences of his early days, only for 
the purpose of persuading others to forsake errors he found so 
baneful, and to accept truths that have enabled him to reioice in 
tribulation, and give thanks under the pressure of appalling 
calamity. Rev. Mr. Bayley is a man of learning and varied 
acquirements, yet unmurmuringly accepts the Methodist preacher’s 
lot, which in his case has generally been cast among the humble 
and illiterate, who not only can poorly appreciate his talents, but 
are ill able to provide even for his modest wants. The narrative 
of his conversion from infidelity is graphically told, with that 
power which ever accompanies the plain statement of truth, and 
possesses exceeding interest for all who are concerned in watching 
the workings of the human soul, especially in its relations with 
God. We believe this work cannot fail to be greatly useful 
wherever known, and we cordially solicit for it an extensive 
circulation. 


5.—MeEmorIAL Discourse, ON THE Occasion oF THE DeatH oF BisHoP 

JoHn Earty, D.D. Delivered before the Virginia Conference, Decem- 

ber 2, 1873. By Bishop David 8. Doggett, D.D. Richmond: J. W. 

Fergusson and Son. 1875. 

This eloquent tribute to the memory of Bishop Early is in the 
best style of its author. Every member of the M. E. Church, 
‘South, who reads anything, will read it with pleasure. We shall 
not, therefore, be at the pains to analyze it, or to point out its 
merits, in order to secure for it an extended circulation. It 
needs no such service at our hands. The fact that Bishop Early 
is its subject, and that Bishop Doggett is its author, is a sufficient 
recommendation to all the readers of our Review. 

The orator presents, under the eight following heads, the 
elements of Bishop Early’s character: ‘the quickness of his 
apprehension’; ‘the tenacity of his memory’; ‘the force of his 
will’; ‘the ardor of his temperament’; his ‘impassioned earnest- 
ness’ as a preacher; ‘the purity of his character’; the high 
degree of his ‘domestic affections’; and the profuseness of ‘his 
hospitality’. The most beautiful tribute which the discourse 
contains, is, it appears to us, that which it pays to the ‘domestic 
affections’ of Bishop Early. It says :— 
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‘He was, in a high degree, possessed of the domestic affections. 
His personal attachments were strong and enduring, and the 
households that entertained him were the most devoted of his 
friends. Under that stern and austere countenance, he carried 
as warm a heart as ever beat in a human bosom. In his own 
family, where one’s personal qualities are subject to no disguise, 
he was equally the object of reverence and love, and laid the 
foundation for them in the propriety and gentleness of his own 
conduct. In the clamor of public duties, home never lost its 
charms, and he hailed his return to its peaceful shades as an 
asylum and refreshment from the conflict and corrosion: of public 
duty. His domestic fidelity was repaid by the adoring recipro- 
cities of one of the noblest of women, and by the delight of the 
fondest of children. No sternness, no austerity darkened that 
sacred enclosure, and a more attractive example of a Christian 
household was rarely to be seen. No preacher knew it better 
than myself. I was a member of it, two successive years, when 
first pastor of the church in Lynchburg, and can testify that the 
Bishop at home was a beautiful instance of these cherished 
endearments which constitute the family a type of heaven’. 

But while Bishop Doggett is just, and even generous, to the 
manifold virtues of Bishop Early, he ailudes to his one great 
fault in faithful, but yet in tender and delicate, terms. This 
fault was, according to all contemporary testimony, ‘ the force of 
his will’, by which the equilibrium of his powers was too easily 
disturbed. In the words of the eulogist, ‘He felt that he was 
born to command, and that others were bound to obey. It was 
the secret of that ambition which he was alleged to possess; but 
in him it was not a calculating domination, so much as the 
instinctive suggestion of native energy’. This was surely a very 
sad affliction, especially in a Christian Bishop, this notion ‘that 
he was born to command, and others were bound to obey’. This 
was no doubt ‘ the instinctive suggestion of native energy’. But 
does the enemy know our weak point? and is it not precisely at 
that point that he, like the skilful general that he is, usually 
makes his most formidable assaults? Who can doubt, then, that 
the good Bishop’s ‘ instinctive suggestion’, that ‘he was born to 
command’, was sometimes aided and abetted by those ‘calculating 
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suggestions’, which are usually called, less euphemistically, ‘ the 
instigations of the devil’? He certainly should never have 
listened to such suggestions, whether they came from the fiesh or 
the devil; for our Divine Master has said, ‘ Whosoever will be 
great among you, let him be your minister; and whosoever 
would be chief among you, let him be your servant; even as the 
Son of man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’ 
[ Matth. xx. 26-23]. 

When this notion in a Bishop, ‘ that he was born to command’, 
is developed by the devil into the full-blown conceit of the 
Apostolical Succession, there is little hope of him. But this can 
hardly happen in our Church, whose Bishops are, in theory at 
least, only ‘primi inter pares’, the first among equals. It is 
to be feared, however, that some of them may so far listen to 
the ‘instinctive suggestions’ of human nature as to lay undue 
stress on the ‘ primus’ at the expense of the ‘pares’. We know 
one at least, who, if we are not greatly mistaken, thinks ‘ primus’ 
twice while he dreams of ‘ paves’ once. We should not be sur- 
prised, indeed, if ‘primus’ were always in his mind, while poor 
‘ pares’ never once enters into his imagination. If so, then let 
him beware, iest, like the subject of the discourse before us, he be 
made to feel that ‘pares’ is a reality in our system, not a dream 
merely. Lest, in other words, that, however he may fancy 
‘that he was born to command’, others are not necessarily ‘bound 
to obey’. The insane notion, ‘that he was born to command’, 
may cause much trouble to the Church, and finally bring no little 
trouble upon himself. He may be a successful ruler over tools ; 
he can never become a wise and judicious ruler over men. Let 
him beware of ‘Pares’. 

Our orator alludes, in very delicate terms, to the trial of 
Bishop Early, by his peers. He says: ‘In 1854, at the General 
Conference in Columbus, Georgia, after a sharp contest of the 
ballot with rival candidates, he was declared Bishop elect of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He was thus raised to the 
highest office within its gift, with whatever difference of opinion 
attended the propriety of the selection. With characteristic 
energy, he entered upon its duties, carrying with him a conviction 
of prerogative which not unfrequently brought him into collision 
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with those who entertained more moderate views. But none 
ever questioned his integrity, how much soever they may have 
deprecated his seeming austerity ; and when [by his trial] the 
sentiment of the Church, on this question [of prerogative], became 
apparent, his modified manner gracefully responded to the de- 
mand; and no officer thereafter was gentler than he’. Good for 
‘ Pares’! 

6.—HEROINEs OF Earty Metnopism. By Mrs.and Miss Martin. Edited 


by Atticus G. Haygood, D. D., Sunday-School Secretary. Nashville, 
Venn: A. H. Redford, Agent for the M. E. Church, South. 


We have read the whole of this little book twice, and many 
parts of it three times, with very great interest and pleasure, 
Beside being a good prose writer, Mrs. Martin has produced 
some beautiful poems, several of which we have read and 
enjoyed. But her most valuable contribution to our Methodist 
literature is, so far as we know, the work before us —‘ Heroines 
of Early Methodism’. The subject is full of romantic, as well 
as of religious, interest. The work is chiefly designed for the 
use of Sunday-schools; but it is well adapted to edify and 
delight old children like ourselves, as well as those who have 
just learned to read. It is one of ‘The Prize Series’, which was 
edited by our late ‘Sunday-school Secretary’, Dr. A. G. Hay- 
good, the accomplished scholar and eloquent divine. We do 
most heartily commend it to all our readers, young and old, rich 
and poor, learned and unlearned, as one which cannot fail to 
prove serviceable to them. 

The design and character of the work, are well set forth by 
Mrs. Martin, in the first two paragraphs of the ‘ Preface’. She 
there says:—‘In what is called the heroic age of Methodism 
there were heroines -as well as heroes. While it behooves us to 
be well acquainted with both, it is especially desirable that Metho- 
dist women of the present day should be more familiar than they 
are with the exemplary lives of their saintly sisters of the past. 
These noble Christian women have not been without biographers ; 
but their history, in disconnected volumes, is not always conve- 
niently at hand, while the quaint style in which it is sometimes 
written may not address itself to modern taste. We have deemed 
it not ill-timed to collect, by means of a brief review of the 
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several biographies of these eminent Christian women (by Clarke, 
Stevens, Burder, and other standard authors), such history of 
them as, embodied in one small volume, while eliciting if not 
satisfying interest, may awaken a desire to know more of those 
“whose faith” it were well for us to “follow”, 

This design is, in the main, well executed. But the honest 
reviewer cannot always please himself. Otherwise we should 
gladly pass over what we conceive to be the defects of the work 
under consideration. But having commended it so highly, we 
should be unfaithful in the discharge of our duty, if we failed to 
put our readers on their guard against what appears to us 
erroneous in the sentiments and views therein expressed. We 
do so the more reluctantly, because this painful duty will compel 
us to notice the faults of the grandest and noblest character 
portrayed in its pages. But the more we admire the character, 
and revere the memory, of Susanna Wesley, and teach our 
children so to do, the more ought we to guard them against her 
errors in religion, both in regard to theory and practice. Without 
further preface, therefore, we shall proceed to notice, what appears 
to us erroneous, in Mrs. Martin’s eulogy of that truly great 
woman. 

‘At the age of thirteen’, says Mrs. M., ‘after a thorough 
investigation of both sides of the controversy, she renounced her 
father’s views of Non-conformity’, and ‘became decidedly High- 
Church in her views’ [p. 17]. Now, is not this ‘ young America’ 
for you with a vengeance? and is this a salutary lesson for 
our school-girls? What! shall they be taught that, at the early 
‘age of thirteen’, they can examine both sides of such a contro- 
versy thoroughly, and be therefore justified in renouncing their 
fathers’ views? The thought is preposterous. The young girl, 
as usual in such cases, took a ‘through ticket’, and landed in 
High-Church views, perched high above her father’s more 
humble position. Mrs. Martin says: ‘He was a distinguished 
Non-conformist minister, who, when at Oxford, was remarked 
for industry and piety. De Foe, who sat under his ministry, 
has drawn his character as perfect. Baxter said he was a man 
devoted to God and Calvary, that he was an Israelite indeed, 
sanctified from the womb’. Yet, in spite of all this, the way- 
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ward child forsook his religion, and removed far away from 
Calvary, or the foot of the cross. 

Now, was it the light of evidence, or the force of logic, which 
led the young girl, just in the first year of her teens, to adopt so 
bold and independent a course? No, of course not; it was her 
peculiar temperament, or the bent of her disposition, which pro- 
duced so bold a flight upward. Whether in girls or in boys, in 
women or in men, it is character and disposition, which constitute 
the chief factor in the formation of their opinions. It was emi- 
nently so in the case of the child Susanna Wesley. She was 
certainly not ‘sanctified from the womb’. 

Our author continues, ‘So filial and prudent was she in all, 
that no shade of disagreement, for her change of doctrine, ever 
occurred between her father and herself, or any member of her 
family’. Perhaps the good father was a little ‘ prudent’ as well 
as herself; so that, having twenty-five children, he had no very 
great objection to the youngest daughter of all —the beautiful 
Susanna — trying her fortunes in the Church of England. Is it 
not barely possible, at least, that in her bold plunge into the 
national stream of preferment, honors, and wealth, the young 
child swam with, rather than against, the current of her father’s 
wishes and affections? If so, it is certainly no wonder, that her 
great ‘change in doctrine’ produced not even so much as a 
ripple on the surface of his domestic peace and comfort. 

Be this as it may, it is certain that the step taken by Susanna 
Wesley in her childhood, prepared the way for the wonderful 
career of her great son, John Wesley. How carefully, then, did 
God prepare, even beforehand, the plan of John Wesley’s life, 
whose labors were destined to renovate the Church of England, 
and arouse the Christian consciousness of the Protestant world, as 
well as extend the empire of Christ among the children of men! 
Hence, if we admire the wisdom of Susanna the less, we adore 
the wisdom of God the more. ‘ He causeth the wrath [or folly] 
of man to praise Him’. 

Mrs. M. says, ‘Dr. Clarke calls her “ Evidences of Revealed 
Religion ”, and “A Treatise on the Chief Article of the Christian 
Faith” . . .. a most invaluable paper, “a precious relic of a 
very extraordinary woman”’ [p. 39]. Again, ‘ Dr. Clarke says, 
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“if we might apply the expression to a woman, she was an able 
divine”’ [p. 41]. But what is meant by ‘the Chief Article of 
the Christian Faith’? Does it mean ‘justification by faith’? 
In regard to this article, the Treatise of Mrs. Wesley is, in fact, 
radically defective; as it is in the writings of all High-Church 
people. The truth is, this is a misprint. It should have been, 
not ‘the Chief Article’, but ‘the Chief Articles’, of the Chris- 
tian Faith. The Treatise occupies twenty-three large octavo 
pages of Adam Clarke’s ‘Memoirs of the Wesley Family’. As 
we have said, in regard to the great fundamental doctrine of 
justification by faith, or ‘the forgiveness of sins’, it is radically 
defective ; agreeing neither with the writings of the New Testa- 
ment, nor with the Articles of the Church of England. ‘On 
this doctrine of the forgiveness of sins’, says Dr. Clarke truly, 
‘she will be found less satisfactory than on most other points. She 
was much better acquainted with this doctrine afterwards’. 
When? Certainly not until within the two or three last years 
of her life, after she had passed through her long High-Church 
‘legal night of seventy years’. 

Charles Wesley, says Mrs. M., ‘was very unfortunate in the 
composition of her epitaph, by which she is represented to have 
lived “a legal night of seventy years”.’ If so, he was ‘ very 
unfortunate’ in having to write the truth about his mother, to 
whom he was so devotedly attached. This epitaph, which is as 
beautiful as it is true, deserves a place in our pages, as well as in 
the hearts and memories of all our readers. It is in these 
words :— 


‘Here lies the body of Mrs. Susanna Wesley, the youngest 
and last surviving daughter of Dr. Samuel Annesley, 


‘In sure and steadfast hope to rise, 
And claim her mansion in the skies, 
A Christian here her flesh laid down, 
The Cross exchanging for a Crown, 


The daughter of affliction she, 

Inured to pain and misery, 

Mourned a long night of griefs and fears, 
A legal night of seventy years. 


The Father then revealed His Son, 
Him in tne broken bread made known. 
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She knew and felt her sins forgiven, 
And found the earnest of her Heaven. 


Meet for the fellowship above. 

She heard the call, “Arise, my love.” 
“TI come!” her dying looks replied, 

And lamblike, as her Lord, she died.’ 


Mr. Southey is not pleased with this epitaph ; and complains 
of the injustice which her two illustrious sons, John and Charles 
Wesley, did their mother, and their father, by placing such an 
inscription upon her tombstone. What egregious impertinence! 
Did Mr. Southey, who never saw Mrs. Wesley, know more 
about her, and the state of her mind, than did her sons? Or had 
he a greater zeal for the honor due to her memory than they? 
They ‘ represent her’, says he, ‘ as if she had lived in ignorance of 
real Christianity during the life of her excellent husband’. No 
such thing. They only represent her as having lived, like too many 
real Christians, in ignorance of the sweet, sublime, and all-con- 
soling fact, that her sins were forgiven. Now, whether she 
lived in this state or not, who could know better than her sons, 
her bosom companions? Will Mr. Southey, forsooth, teach 
John Wesley to know his own mother ? 

The second and third stanzas are, in fact, based on her own 
well-known confession, that when, in receiving the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, the cup was presented to her with these 
words — The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, which was shed for 
thee, she felt them strike through her heart; and she then knew 
that God, for Christ’s sake, had forgiven all her sins. Accord- 
ing to the stanzas in question, this was the first time, in her 
Christian experience, that she had ever had such a knowledge of 
the forgiveness of all her sins. Did not her sons know? Did 
they not have it from her own blessed lips? Or did they 
merely invent the fiction, in order to detract from the religious 
character of their own mother, and give Mr. Southey an elegant 
opportunity to be shocked at their want of filial piety and 
reverence ? 

But worse still, Dr. Adam Clarke has a long, prosy argument 
to prove, that the two sons were mistaken in regard to the 
Christian experience of their mother! But as it is purely a 
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question of fact, we infinitely prefer the testimony of two such 
witnesses as John Wesley and Charles, to the learned logic of 
Dr. Adam Clarke. ‘How Mr. John Wesley’, says he, ‘could 
consent to permit such an epitaph to be inscribed on her head- 
stone, . .. I cannot comprehend’. Neither can we, unless he 
knew it to be true; and then we can very clearly comprehend his 
motive. Most epitaphs are lies,as everybody knows; but this is 
no reason why John Wesley should not write a true one, or 
permit it to be inscribed on the tombstone of one of the truest 
women that ever lived. 

3ut we must here, for the present at least, drop this most 
interesting subject of Mrs. Wesley’s epitaph. We cannot do so, 
however, without expressing the deep regret, that her two sons, 
John and Charles Wesley, have not been deemed worthy to erect 
a stone ‘sacred to the memory’ of their great mother, and leave 
upon it an inscription for the solemn warning, instruction, and 
comfort of future ages. Instead of this, the conceited Vandalism 
of small critics, taking offence at what it ‘could not comprehend’, 
has removed that stone, with its simple but sublime lesson, and 
substituted a new one in its place. ‘A new stone’, says Dr. 
Curry, in his edition of Southey’s Life of Wesley, ‘has been 
substituted for this, bearing the following more appropriate in- 
scription’; and then, after giving the inscription, he adds, ‘ This 
is an epitaph such as Di. Clarke describes above, AND IS AT ONCE 
WORTHY OF ITS SUBJECT, AND HONORABLE TO THOSE WHO DIC- 
TATED IT’ [vol. i. p. 350]. Now, we solemnly protest against 
such Vandalism ; for, not satisfied with pulling down the stone 
which her two illustrious sons erected to the memory of their 
mother, it brands their epitaph as not ‘worthy of its subject’, 
and not ‘honorable to those who dictated it’. If the Lord 
should spare our strength, we hereby promise to vindicate the 
memory of the Wesleys against this aspersion of their crities, and, 
as far as in us lies, do full justice to the shallow conceit of their 
criticisms. 

Mrs. Wesley was not only a heroine herself, she was the 
mother of heroes. As this is her true title to glory; so, how 
greatly soever we may delight in the honor paid to her memory, 
we are not willing to see her exalted at the expense of the son to 
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whom, after all, she owes her imperishable name in history. She 
would have scorned, more than words can express, any such false 
tribute to her name and memory. 

‘A more than Spartan mother’, says Mrs. M., ‘was Susanna 
Wesley. When her consent was asked for her sons, John and 
Charles, to go out as missionaries to distant, and then uncivilized, 
Georgia, though then in her widowed state, and mainly dependent 
upon them for comfort and support, she replied: “If I had 
twenty sons, I should rejoice that they were all so employed, 
though I should never see them again.” ’ 

The salvation of souls was the one ruling and all-absorbing 
passion of her life. Hence, in spite of her High-Chureh prin- 
ciples and prejudices, all forms and ceremonies, by which those 
around her were held in bondage, had to give way when they 
obstructed the course of this ruling passion. In this respect, 
especially, she was the great heroic mother of her greatest and 
most heroic son. Her courage and enthusiasm, her patience and 
perseverance, her tenderness and sympathy, were equal to his; 
and these, not the dogmas of her faith, made her the greatest 
heroine of the eighteenth century. 

There were, in those days, other heroines of Methodism, 
whose conflicts, trials, sorrows, and triumphs, thrill our inmost 
souls with a sympathy, more deep and tender, than do those of 
Susanna Wesley. The stories of several of these heroines are 
recorded in the volume before us. But yet, take her all in all, 
Mrs. Wesley is the heroine of that heroic age of Methodism, 
We praise God, from whom all blessings flow, that He gave such 
a woman, in the very time of its greatest need, to the Church of 
England; and, above all this, that He gave such a son as John 
Wesley to such a woman. 


7.— HEALTH BY Goop Livinc. By W. W. Hall, M. D., Editor of Hall’s 
Journal of Health, &e , &c. Twenty-first Thousand. New York: Hurd 
& Houghton. Cambridge: Riverside Press, 1875. 


The best possible notice, which we can give of the above book, 
is, we believe, contained in a letter from a friend, in whose 
health we have long felt the deepest interest. The writer is one 
of the most distinguished lawyers in this country ; and, knowing 
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how deeply we are concerned for his health, he wrote the letter 
from which the following paragraphs are extracted. It was 
this letter, in fact, which first called our attention to Dr. Hall’s 
book ; and we now wish, for the benefit of our readers, and the 
human race generally, to report the case so graphically described 
in said letter : 

‘My dear Friend:—You know that for five years I have 
suffered from attacks of erysipelas. During the period named, I 
was troubled generally with sour stomach, sick stomach, consti- 
pation, diarrhoea, heaviness, drowsiness — particularly after meals 
— inability or unwillingness to take physical exercise, almost 
constant wish to lie down, shortness of breath, headache, sleep- 
lessness at night, and neuralgic pains. The work I must neces- 
sarily do to maintain a large family, and these unceasing ailments, 
seriously impressed me that at this rate I must soon become in- 
capable of labor, if my life did not reach its limit. I therefore 
considered whether’ there was not a remedy. I was gratified to 
find that there were persons of my age, and even greater, who 
were not troubled as I was. My reflections failed to furnish me 
any reason to believe that my troubles resulted from any per- 
manent evil in my system; because I observed that at times I 
was wholly free from them for several days together. This fact 
encouraged me to pursue the subject until I should fully com- 
prehend it, if possible. I could trace dulness, and the wish to 
lie down immediately after a meal, to over-eating. I knew that 
a hearty supper was nearly always followed by a restless, if not 
sleepless, night. When I took a light supper, I did pretty well. 
If I took no supper, I did better. Was not this the key to the 
whole subject ? 

‘Having satisfied myself that I was generally eating too much, 
I determined to see what the writers on physiology and health 
had discovered on this particular subject. I went to my book- 
seller, and asked for the best work on health. He gave me 
Hall’s book, “ Health by Good Living.” I studied this book 
carefully, reading it repeatedly. The consequence was a total 
revolution in my habits of eating. I found I was eating at 
every meal three or four times as much as I ought; and that a 
change in this would relieve me of much, if not all, my dis- 
comfort and suffering. 
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‘Three, four, or five ounces at a meal I now believe to be 
ample food for any person even in the most vigorous health ; 
whereas I have been eating greatly more than this for many 
years. 

‘You are not to suppose that my notion requires any one to 
starve himself. Not at all. Dr. Hall’s advice is that we should 
eat of the best food all that nature requires; indeed, he regards 
sufficient food as indispensable to health, but forbids taking a 
particle in excess of the wants of the system. I have been since 
July last endeavoring to conform to this rule, and with good 
results. I am considerably reduced in flesh ; but am more 
active, more cheerful, and three times as capable of labor, mental 
and physical. Nearly all the troubles I have named above have 
disappeared. In July last I should have regarded the walking 
a mile with great repugnance. Now, I frequently walk from 
home to my office, over two miles, and prefer the walk to a ride 
on the street-car. I have scarcely ever a thought to lie down in 
the day, have no headaches, no sour stomach, nor any feeling of 
that nameless discomfort “all over” that belongs to dyspepsia. 
Asa general thing I am never reminded after taking a meal 
that I have astomach. If I should have such reminder, I know 
that I have taken too much food, or some food not good for me. 
This certain warning enables me to correct the error. 

‘The change in favor of physical comfort is great; but the 
more delightful change is in my mentality — in the sprightliness, 
vivacity and force with which I apply myself to my studies. 

‘One piece of brown bread with butter, and one slice of meat, 
each as large as your hand, and a single potato or baked 
apple, and one cup of coffee or tea, is enough for my breakfast. 
The same is ample for my dinner. I am better without supper. 
Ice-water I never touch at a meal, nor for two hours after. I 
have found that one ounce of food in excess in the stomach, is 
heavier to carry for one who works either with his head or hands, 
than fifty pounds on his shoulder. The excess creates the disease. 

‘T have read also Hall’s “ Health and Disease,” and Lewis’ 
work, “Our Digestion”; and these books are, perhaps, all one 
needs to lead him into the way of improving his own 
practice. I believe that attention to what you will find in 
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“Health by Good Living” will directly relieve you of your 
surplus flesh, and give youa mental and bodily comfort, strength 
and activity, which you have not known for many years. I 
believe you can add twenty years to your life. 

‘The rules I-have adopted for myself are.these: 1. Never to 
at unless [ am hungry; 2. Never to take a second meal until 
I am sure the first one has passed out of the stomach; 3. Never 
to take so much food as to feel its presence after my meal; 4. To 
masticate my food well; 5. Never eat between meals. 

‘When I began this regimen I thought it would assuredly 
fail; that a man could not live on it. I grew stronger and 
happier under it. I am now amazed at the smallness of the 
amount of food which is enough for a meal. I am amazed to 
see the miracle it has wrought for me’. 

The wisdom and energy of our friend are admirable; and we 
commend his example to our readers, as well as to ourselves. 
We have long been impressed with the conviction, as expressed 
by Dr. Hitchcock, that ‘most men dig their graves with their 
teeth’; and that in many cases their intellects find inglorious 
graves in their bellies long before their bodies do in the earth. 





Art. XI— MISCELLANY. 


We have long felt the need of such a corner as this; and it 
will, hereafter, form a regular feature in our Review. By filling 
some ten or twelve pages with ‘odds and ends’, we hope to make 
it the most readable article of all, in the estimation of many of 
our patrons. 


Brevity of our Present Miscellany. 


Art. IX., which was intended for the April number of the 
Review, has, by a misunderstanding or miscarriage of our message, 
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found its way into this number; by which this article, as well as 
the one on Book Notices, has been cut down to its present 
dimensions. Hence, all the precious bits of fun and frolic, wit 
and wisdom, which we have collected for this, must be deferred 
to our next, Miscellany. Room in this for only a few personal 
matters, 


Our Texas Friends. 


We return our hearty thanks, our profound gratitude, to our 
Texas friends, for the manner in which they have stood by us in 
our troubles, and upheld our hands in our manifold labors. This 
gallant State has, in the first place, given us more subscribers 
than any other in the Union; for which we are most profoundly 
grateful. Secondly, they have not said, ‘Dr. Bledsoe can take 
care of himself’, and then left us to fight our own battles. On 
the contrary, they have fought our battles for us, and so given 
us the more time to contend for something infinitely more im- 
portant than self, even for the great cause of Christian truth. 
An immense relief this! When our young brother, the Rev. C. 
W. M., came down upon us, like a wild-cat of the mountains, 
some persons came to the Texas Conference very much prejudiced 
against Time SOUTHERN Review. But our friends took care of 
us; and the result was, the unanimous adoption of the following 
resolution, which the Book and Periodical Committee reported 
in our favor: 

‘Resolved, that we regard the “Southern Review,” as con- 
ducted by its very able editor Dr. Bledsoe, as an indispensable 
auxiliary to the Church, in developing the intellectual and 
moral culture of the whole country ; as a fearless and successful 
defender of sound philosophy and pure Christianity; and as 
deserving the patronage of every good man’. 

Again, when a whole platoon of Methodist critics fired upon 
us at once, on account of our supposed heresy respecting ‘ the 
perseverance of the elect’, our Texas friends came to the rescue ; 
and, in spite of the outcry, ‘introduced a resolution, cordially re- 
commending the Review to the patronage of our preachers and 
people, which was unanimously adopted’, 

The writer of the first of the above resolutions, who is a dis- 
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tinguished minister of our Church, has ‘adopted entire’ our 
views respecting ‘the perseverance of the elect’, and thanked us 
for the aid they ‘afford in getting at the true position in the 
doctrine’. He will thank us still more, we believe, when he 
reads the foregoing article on ‘ the perseverance of the elect’, and 
considers the great accession of strength which it brings to our 
cause. This good friend sends us, not only encouraging words, 
but also new’subscribers, and the money. 


Our Texas Correspondents, 


We have received most encouraging letters from Texas; one 
of which, being exceedingly brief, we here insert :— 


Dee. 8th, 1875. 
Dear Bro. Bledsoe :— Your Review is doing a great work in 
Texas. God bless you, and help you to declare and defend the 
truth. Pay no attention to squibs and ‘small men’, who labor 
to bring themselves into notice by barking at you. Good men 
of the Church will stand by you. 
Your Bro., —_ ——. 


For obvious reasons, we give neither the name, nor the initials. 
If every Conference was like that of Texas, his advice would be 
just the thing; but these ‘squibs’, as he calls them, have done 
serious injury to the Review in certain quarters, in which no one 
has been found to answer them but ourselves. 


Our Trial and Acquittal. 


The articles against our Calvinism, which, through the columns 
of the Richmond Christian Advocate, have been so widely circu- 
lated, led to the arraignment and trial of THE SourHEern Rx- 
ViEW at the late session of the Virginia Conference. A com- 
mittee of twenty reported, that they could not ‘endorse all the 
views of its Editor’, which, as every one understood, was in- 
tended to condemn our Calvinistic views respecting ‘the perse- 
verance of the elect’. Only three of the committee, it is true, 
had ever read either the article on which they sat in judgment, 
or the defence of that article in THE SourHERN REVIEW; and 
those three were for the unqualified recommendation of the 
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Review ; but the other seventeen, it seems, without either reading, 
or reflection, just knew that our views were too strongly Calvin- 
istic to be passed over in silence. We were glad of the oppor- 
tunity to be heard in our defence. After a defence of an hour, 
or an hour and a quarter, the condemnatory clause in question 
was struck out by a unanimous vote of the Conference ; not one 
voice being heard in its favor. Not even one of the committee, 
who, for a whole week, had insisted on condemning our Calvin- 
ism, raised his voice in favor of such disapprobation. The 
Review was, therefore, unanimously approved and recommended 
by the Conference, in spite of all the small thunder which had 
been hurled at our heads. 

The substance of our defence is embodied in the foregoing 
article on ‘The Perseverance of the Elect’. In a letter to the 
Nashville Christian Advocate, Professor Granbery has given a 
most imperfect account of our ‘trial and acquittal’; to which, if 
our space had not given out, we should have replied in this 
article. We shall offer our reply to the Nashville Christian 
Advocate, in which the amusing scene of our ‘ trial and acquittal ’ 
has been so very — very imperfectly represented by Professor 
Granbery, not to say so very — very grossly misrepresented. 


One of Our Mississippi Correspondents. 

A long and most flattering letter, dated Dec. 13th, 1875, from 
one of our friends in Mississippi, contains the inquiry, whether 
our ‘onslaught upon Dr. Summers’ was called forth by the 
article which, during his absence, ‘Dr. Redford copied into the 
Nashville Christian Advocate’? We answer, No. The writer 
says, ‘I allude to this fact’, [this fiction] because ‘many brethren 
here’ have this impression of the matter. The same impression 
has been industriously made in various other quarters also; but 
it is utterly without foundation. We took Dr. Summers to task 
for the article which he himself avowedly wrote, and in which, 
after having grossly misrepresented our views in each of the 
three several issues he made up between Mr. Miller and our- 
selves, he was pleased to award the victory to his young friend, 
It was for this, and not for the bagatelle which Dr. Redford 
copied into his paper, that we called that great judge in Israel to 
16* 
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agive an account of himself. We had long since forgotten that, 
we still remember this ; for this was as gross and glaring an act 
of injustice as was ever perpetrated by a critical journal, or 
Christian Advocate. 


Notice to Correspondents. 


All letters relating to the business of the Review, such as 
letters containing the names of subscribers, the money due for 
subscriptions, and so forth, should be addressed to Mrs. 8. 
Bledsoe Herrick, 34 MeCulloh Street, Baltimore, Md. All 
articles, or papers, intended for publication in the Review should 
be forwarded to the same address. 

Subscribers giving notice of a change in their post-office, must 
state the office from which, and the office to which, the change is to 
be made ; otherwise, the information will be radically defective, 
and cause a good deal of trouble. If such notice be not received 
at least two weeks before the Review is issued, so that the change 
can be made in our books, the loss must fall upon the subscriber. 

Post-office orders should, in every instance, be made payable 
to Mrs. S. Bledsoe Herrick ; so that she may know how to sign 
them, and get the money, without having to travel two miles to 
obtain the information. 

The Review is regularly mailed to every subscriber ; sometimes 
they are lost by the irregularity of the mails, by the wrong 
persons taking them out of the post-office, or by some other 
casualty. During the past year, we have made up all such 
losses, as far as they have been made known to us; but as this 
is a burden, or expense, which does not legally attach to the pub- 
lishers, so, in future, we shall not feel bound to bear it. Let 
every man keep a sharp lookout for his own Review. Sometimes 
we get notice that a subscriber has not received a number of the 
Review as long as a year after it was mailed; and he declines to 
pay the bill until the lost number is supplied. This is manifestly 
unreasonable. 


A Word to Subscribers. 


We have heretofore been too indulgent to subscribers ; because 
we did not like to strike any name from the roll. This was a 
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mistake ; which has, we fear, encouraged too many in the habit, 
of deferring payment to a more convenient season, which, un- 
fortunately for us, has never come. If, therefore, any subscriber 
still owes for the years ’74 and ’75, he must not complain if 
his name be stricken from the roll. After ’76, we shall require 
payment for each year, before a subscriber% allowed to run in 
debt for a second year. We have often been advised to take 
this course, by much wiser publishers than ourselves; and we 
now find it must be adopted ; for the greater a subscriber’s debt, 
the more apt is the convenient season of payment never to happen 
tohim. We must insist on punctuality. Our subscribers would be 
astonished if we should make known the amount still due to us 
for the year 1875. The times are hard, we know; and we do 
not like to notice the want of punctuality in our subscribers. 
But it is a matter of necessity ; as the debts due to us will not 
pay for paper, nor for printing, nor for contributions to the 
Review. If subscribers had been as punctual this year as usual, 
we might have made our proposed visit to the South ; but, as it 
is, we have been tied down, like a galley-slave to his oar, and 
compelled to row, row, row, because we could not pay for 
assistance. The senior editor of the Review has furnished no less 
than six articles for the present number; and he now calls upon 
delinquent subscribers to come forward with their ‘ material aid’ 
and support. We know, we can never forget, that many of our 
subscribers are poor preachers ; and hence, if we were able to do 
so, nothing would afford us greater pleasure than to send every 
one of them a copy of our Review gratis. But we beg them to 
consider that we are as poor as they are; and that while other 
religious quarterlies, such as the Princeton Review, the Southern 
Presbyterian Review, the New Englander, and so forth, are backed 
by the talent, and the genius, of a whole faculty of learned editors, 
we have to stand alone. Dear brethren, if you cannot help us, 
do not complain if we drop your name from our list of sub- 
scribers. We already send as many copies of our Review to poor 
preachers gratis as we can afford to send, and if others cannot 
help us to bear our burdens, which are very heavy, we implore 
them not to increase their weight and pressure. We beg them, 
moreover, to aid us to in@ease the list of our subscribers. Pay- 
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~*) fi® subscribers, we moan; we already have too many of the 
other sort. 


The Biography of a Book. 


The biography of cur little work, ‘Is Davis a Traitor ; or was 
Secession a Constitiitional Right?’ ought to be written. It 
would teach several important lessons to the Southern people ; 
especially to such of them as may dream of becoming authors. 
We shall seize the very first opportunity to write it for that 
purpose. 

The argument has been considered absolutely conclusive, by 
all who-have read it, whether friends or foes. The Hon. Thad. 
Stevens, after reading it, confessed, in the hearing of the Hon. 
S. Archer, of Maryland, that ‘it is unanswerable’. Mr. Secre- 
tary Staunton expressed the same opinion of the work. *Hence, 
the leaders of the Republican party entered a nolli prosequi in 
the case of Mr. Davis; because they believed it would be im- 
possible to convict him, even within their own courts, 

Yet the publication of this book, which we published at the 
urgent solicitation and request of Mr. Davis, while in prison in 
Fortress Monroe, has cost us at least three hundred dollars in 
money, more than we have received for it, to say nothing of the 
immense labor and research its production cost us. Is it any 
wonder, then, that we, who have doné so much labor for the 
South for nothing, and less than nothing, should be poor? We 
still have four hundred copies of this work on hand, having 
given away fully as many copies as we have sold; and they are 
still for sale. See our advertisement. 





Errata. 

Page 1, line 36, for ‘ notices’ read notions; p. 84, 1. 29, for ‘lain’ read laid; 
p- 128, 1. 14, for‘ Domer’ read Dorner, and so in all other places; line 38, 
for ‘election’ read salvation; p. 163, 1. 24, for ‘lifted’ read lighted; p. 216, 
last }ine, for ‘ post sto’ read pou sta. 
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